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THE SECOND EDITION, 


Omnino fortis animus et magnus duabus rebus maximè cernitur ; gua- 
rum una in rerum externarum deſpicientid ponitur; cùm perſuaſum 
fit, nil Hominem, niſi quod hone/tum decorumque fit, aut admirari, 
aut optare, aut expetereaportere * nulligue neque hamini, neque 
perturbation animi, nec fortune ſuctumbere. Altera eft res, ut, 1 
cùm ita fis affetus animo, res geras magnas illas quidem et maxim? 4 
utiles, ſed et vebementer arduas, plenaſque laborum et periculorum. 


. Cicero de Officiis, Lib. I. 
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S. BLapon in Paternofter-Row, W. Nichol. in St Paul's Church. Yard, 
and W. FLexwey at the Corner of Southampton-Buildings, Holborn. 
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| fered to the Public, is not a Hiſtory 
of the Times in which the great 
Perſon lived, who is the ſubject of it, any 
further than he was immediately concerned 
in the Tranſactions of them. Had this been 
the Author's deſign, his Plan would belong 
to General Hiſtory, not Biography. Be- 
ſides, - this ſubject has been treated by fo 
many hands, and in ſo many different man- 
ners, that little new or entertaining could be 
expected from him on that head. Nor is 
the Reader to look for the characters and ac- 
tions of great men, who were cotemporary 
with the CAR Dina; but as they ſerve 
to make known and elueidate his. The Au- 
thor's deſign is to place CaRDINAL PoLEe 
in a true, diſtinct, and conſpicuous light; 
and ſhew his whole conduct to have been 
one uniform ſyſtem of the moſt exalted, 
and, at the ſame time, the moſt amiable 
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Virtues which can adorn a Man of Letters, 
a Patron, a Chriſtian, and a Prelate. This 
defign could not have been executed, had 
he run into digreſſions on Times and Per- 
ſons, with which He, who is the ſubject of 
the Work, had little more relation, than of 
being born in the former, and having lived 
with the latter. Such wanderings muſt 
often have made him loſe fight of what 
both he and the Reader ſhould always have 
in view; and broken an attention which 


ſhould w collected and fixed. His intention 


therefore is to put down only what his ſub- 
ject leads him to, not very thing he W 


draw to it. 


TRE Revival indeed of Letters, which 
were ſo great an Ornament to the Carpi- 
NAL's Character; the Revolutions of Reli- 
gion in his Country, under Henry, Edward, 
and Mary, in whoſe reighs he lived, and 


Whoſe tranſactions were, in ſome meaſure, 
either the ſpring of his own conduct, or the 


effect of it; the General Council of Trent, 
at which he preſided; make theſe great 
Events a part of His Hiſtory, no leſs than 
of that of the Times. And a Writer muſt 
congratulate. himſelf, that his Plan neceſſa- 
rily takes in a variety of Relations, which, 
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conſidered in themſelves, are highly deſerv- 
ing the accurate ſurvey of a curious Obſerver ; 
whilſt, as Ornaments and occaſional Proſpects, 
they give- his principal Figure all the advan- 


tage that can be derived from the vicinity 


of ſuch Objects. If the Figure ſeems any 
where to be held off, it has only _ to 
avoid ſatiety. 


OnkAr Characters indeed are apt to raiſe 
us to a ſtrain, which ſobriety of thought 


cannot always approve : but when we write 


on them, this effect is ſtill more viſible ; and 
the ſtrength of the impreſſion we ourſelves 
feel, eaſily perſuades us we ſhall be able to 
draw our Readers within the ſame Vortex... 
When the Author undertook this Work, he 
laboured under the oppoſite prepoſſeſſion, and 


ſaw the difficulty of reconciling an Engliſb 


Reader to a Hiſtory, which, on many ac- 
counts, muſt be a cenſure of things and per- 
ſons, to which he has been uſed to give his 
approbation ; and a juſtification of what he 
has been accuſtomed to condemn. — What 
encouraged him, was a conſciouſneſs that he 
had a greater reſpect . for the Public, than 
Writers often have for themſelves : and that 
he had facrificed much of his own way of 
thinking for its fake, by ſuppreſſing not only 
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many things which might be > to raiſe 
diſpleaſure; but many, where his claim to 
approbation, or at leaſt to indulgence, ap- 
peared very juſtifiable. However, ſhould: 
any prejudices, notwithſtanding this caution 
to remove them; ſtill remain, thoſe. who: 
are biased by them, are deſired to ſtep two 
hundred years back into the manners, reli- 
gion, and polity of the Perſons they either 
approve or find fault with; and conſider the 
circumſtances out of which their reſpective 
characters riſe, and which form themſelves 
about them. To act otherwiſe, is like try- 


ing a Man by the Foreſt Laws, who had 
lived under thoſe of the. Confefſor ; or decid- 


ing of the beauty and proportion of the hu- 


man body, from the ſhadow it happens to 
caſt. in ſuch or ſuch a poſition. And to fa- 


tisfy a Reader, either unwilling or incapable: 
of judging of men and actions by an impartial 
and univerſal ſtandard, is not in the nature of 
. undertaking, 


"hw the ſubject has difficulties of another 
kind, to ſtraggle with, as being for the moſt 

part relative to concerns in which this Age 
thinks itſelf little intereſted ; and may. per- 
haps not ſeem buſy enough to furniſh any 
thing above a Scene in Still Life. How- 
2 8 ever, 
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ever, on a nearer ſurvey it will be found, 
that there is fufficient Action tò animate the 
Canvas, provided the Pencil be equal to it. 
For though CARDINAT Forr's Life may 
not always be ſupplied with that variety and 
elevation, which great Exploits, and the op- 
portunity of exerting ſupetior Abilities af- 
ford; yet this Denial, as it was owing to a 
true. Greatneſs of Soul, which placed him 
above all unbecoming views, and the pur- 
ſuir of glory at the expence of duty; and 
was moreover tried by every inſtance of ad- 
verſe fortune, is ſo far from ſinking, that 
it raiſes his Character; and makes Him, as 
Plato has obſerved, a Spectacle the moſt 
« worthy the Supreme Being of any beneath 
the Seats of Bliſs.” 2 


Ir may ſeem ſomething extraordinary, 
that ſo eminent a Perſon, who was not only 
an Ornament to his Country, but an Ho- 
nour to human Nature, ſhould hitherto have 
received ſo little juſtice in the Engliſb lan- 
guage, and that the beſt accounts of him 
have been tranſmitted to us by Foreigners. 
Becatelli, an Italian, who had been his Se- 
cretary, and was afterwards Archbiſhop of 
Raguſa, wrote his Life, It is a ſuccin& 
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and elegant performance; and was tranſlated 
into Latin, by Dudithius, another of the 
CARDINAL's Domeſtics, and who likewiſe 
was afterwards Biſhop. of Tina; and into 
French, by Maucroix. The Latin tranſla- 
tion is at leaſt equal to the Original; and 
the Majeſty of that Language ſeems more: 
ſuited to the manly character of a native of 
Britain, than the ſoft elegance of the Ta- 
lian. But as each of theſe Likeneſſes, how- 
ever juſt and beautiful, is brought within the 
compaſs of a few ſheets, it appears to a great 
diſad vantage, without a baſe to raiſe it to a 
proper Attitude; or an area, where, beſides 
the full proſpect, it may be examined in ſe- 
veral unexpected appearances, and ſide views, 
and become to the Obſerver's eye, what the 
Poet ſays of the Source of Light, al:uſque et 
idem. To theſe accounts may be added, 
that of one of the beſt Judges of men and 
manner: a Nation famous for ſagacity ever 
produced, Gratiani, the learned and elo- 
quent Biſhop of Amelia, who was cotempo- 
rary with our Countryman; and has given 
his character, in a relation of the various 
fortune of great Men *. Paul Manutius, 
a Venetian Printer, at a time when the 
| Fe Public 
* De Caſibus Virorum Illuſtrium. 
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Public: was as much indebted to that ſet 
of Men for their own productions, as for 
publiſhing thoſe of others, drew likewiſe the 
outlines of his Character, in a moſt finiſh- 
ed Epiſtle to Pope Pius IV. which is pre- 
fixed to one of his Works. The moſt dif- 
tinguiſhed Writers of the age, and it was 
the Medicean, in which [taly ſaw true Ge- 
nius revive, valued themſelves on nothing 
more than his friendſhip; and, however 
divided in opinion on other matters, una- 
nimouſly agree in acknowledging the ſupe- 
riority of his merit. From theſe chiefly 
William Joyner collected his ſhort Memoirs; 
and being great Uncle to the Author, has 
made the ſubject deſcend to him by a kind 
of inheritance. Several particulars relating 
to the CaxDIxAr's public tranſactions, have 
been preſerved amongſt our own Records; 
to all of which ae has been had, and us 
theſe authorities whatever is here related 
reſts. | 


Tre Author might have trifled very 


learnedly with the miſrepreſentations of Writ- | 
ers of ſome note, to which the courſe of this Park: = 


Work has led him ; but he has contented 


x1 


himſelf with relating plain matter of fact, Fr. 2 


and producing his vouchers for what he ad- 
VAnces 


E 


ma n 
vances; rather than take up his own and his 
Reader's time with, firſt, relating, and then, 


reſuting what is contrary to it. He writes 


a Hiſtory, not a Controverſy; and the pro- 
vince of the former is to repreſent what Has, 
ow what is id ͤto have been, but never 

| The latter method of lengthening out 
Hiſtory, is like that of a Guide, who being 
to inform a Traveller of his way, ſhould 
enumerate the roads he was to avoid, and 
at laſt come to that he was 0 fats: whereas 
the more ſatisfactory and expeditious infor- 
mation would be, to begin where he ended, 
and omit a Preamble, which took up the In- 
quirer's time, — 8 * 
e | 


Bur as the Epiſtolary in ;ntercourſe of a great 


man, eſpecially if 1 it be conſiderable, and carry 


through a multiplicity of matter the ſame ge- 


nuine marks of ſincerity, is the trueſt copy of 


himſelf, it has been a privilege reſerved to our 
times, and for which every Engh/hman owes 
his gratitude to the Editor's memory, to ſee a 
large and complete Collection of CARDINAL 
Por x's Letters *, 

Tux 


* Theſe w were -publiſhed at Breſcia, by the care of 


Cardinal Quirini, in 1754 : the Collection likewiſe 


contains CAR DIN AL Port's Apology to Charles the 


Fifth, 


1 * 
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TurSsE not only diſcover his ſentiments 


and feelings on the moſt important events of 
human life, but inform us of numberleſs facts 
and circumſtances, in which the Writer, and 
thoſe who ſtood in various relations with him, 
are concerned; and of which 9 other docu- 
ments are extant. The fame may be faid of 
a conſiderable Treatiſe; addreſſed to Charles V. 
under the title of Apology,” Which takes in 


the moſt intereſting tranſactions of Henry the 


Eighth's reign, and makes that Prince be 
known from ens, of Which the Writes 
_ juſtly ſay⸗ 222Gk-Fo | 
— — dune i miſrrima widh 


1 ee 11 n . 
Tunes 


Fifth, and to the al Parliament; 1 4 third to 


Eauard the Sixth; in form of a letter ; all which are 
frequently referred to in the following Work. 


They were procured. for the Author by Mr Alban 
Butler, to whom the Public is indebted for the moſt 
uſeful and valuable Work which has appeared in our 
language, on the Lives of the Saints ; and which has 
been ſo much eſteemed in France, that it is now 
tranſlating into the language of a country celebrated 
for Biography, with large additions by the Ai uthor, 
This Gentleman's readineſs to affiſt the Author in this 
undertaking, was anſwerable to his extenſive know- 
ledge; and general acquaintance with whatever has any 
relation. to Erudjtion;z and has therefore the beſt claim 
09] this acknowledgment, 
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xiu 


Tursz Memoirs, the faithful Meſſengers 


of His heart, afford an opportunity, which 
hitherto had been wanting, of making the 


moſt intimate acquaintance with him, and 
knowing him from himſelf. And they ſhew 
his Character to have had a peculiar reſem- 
blance with that of the Country which gave 
him birth : piety and zeal in his Maker's 
cauſe, for which this Nation has been ſo 
juſtly celebrated; ſimplicity of mind and 
manners, joined to elevation of genius, and 


conſummate knowledge; magnanimity and 


freedom of ſpeech and ſentiment; humanity 
and diſintereſtedneſs; modeſt worth, void of 
vanity and oſtentation; and all the milder 
merit of the heart, which are deſervedly at- 
tributed to the Engliſb, diſtinguiſh Him. 
Theſe national Characteriſtics were ſtamped 
on his Countenance, which was open and 
ingenuous; and let themſelves down even 


to his Table, which was ſuch as became 


ancient Engliſh Hoſpitality, his own high 
ſtation, and the number of noble and 1l- 
luſtrious Gueſts, who every where reſorted 
to him. | . 
Tut abovementioned qualities reſpectively 
ſhine in his public e in his do- 
medſtie 


Forer, 
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meſtic life; with his friends, and in his re- 
tirements: and are all heightened by the luſtre 
of Royal extraction, and the moſt excellent 
endowments both natural and acquired. 


His Life has moreover this ſpecial claim to 
the favour and attention of an Engliſb Reader, 
as the reign in which the latter and more pub- 
lic part of it was tranſacted, is one of the moſt 
intereſting epochs of our Nation and Hiſtory; 
and he, as a Statesman, the moſt conſpicuous 
Petſonage of that epoch. _ 


IT has hen! alread y 1 this 1 
Subject was new, not having been attempted: 


by any one before in our language; and the 


accounts of Becatelli, and his Tranſlator, as 
muſt appear to every one who has read them, 
contain only the heads of things; a few judi- 
cious and elegant Sketches of a larger draught; 
and leave the more important and greater part 
to be filled up. But, beſides the recommen- 
dation of Novelty, this fingle ſubject is ſtored 


with as much variety, entertainment and in- 


ſtruction, as any that Biography furniſhes. 
To fay nothing of the main deſign : Henry 


the Eighth's divorce from his Queen; his 
breach with the See of Rome; the total change 
of Religion in his Succeſſor's reign; the re- 
Wk * 
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turn to the aneient worſhip under Queen 
Mary ; the Revival of Letters; the Council 
of Trent; as has been remarked in the begin- 
ning of this Preface; are Incidents which of- 
fered themſelves to the Writer, in the ſame 
important view in which he hopes the Reader 
will conſidet them. To theſe I muſt add 
the Inſtances of exemplary Virwe; and its Op- 
poſite, in high Life, and in both Sexes, with 
which this Date abounds, and furniſhes thoſe 
Leſſons, of which an Author ſhould never loſe 
fight, The ſame may be ſaid of the revolu- 
tions which the fortunes of particular Perſons 
underwent, in times when the Civil Rate of 
the Nation had as little . N n wo 

86 4 e 


1 

Tax Vikoey: m 8 Porz g Like | 
proceeds from one of theſe Incidents ta ano- 
ther, with ſuch eaſy tranſitions, that they all 
contribute to the principal purpoſe of | the 
Work, to mike his Character more com- 
plete, and ſhew it to greater advantage. 
They are inter woven with his pe and 
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omitted, | I _ ho moreover: this favours 
able circumſtance, not only to riſe out of the 
ſubject, but to beautify and enliven it with ſo 
a . or inſtructive Scenes, which 


relieve 
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relieve the Reader, at the ſame time that they 


allow the Author to look round him, and em- 
bellich the Spot he undertook to cultivate, by 
letting in an extenſive and delightful Neigh- 
bourhood. The advantages of the Subject 
only are here dwelt on; how far juſtice has 
been done to it, the g Reader nt 
determine. 01 iÞ a 


10 


Tur Aer * on it as a very defira- 


ble eircumſtance, that at a time when the 


Briti/h Nation has the lead in the Affairs of 


xvii 


Europe; and the moſt finiſhed Hiſtory that Bie. 


has yet appeared, of a People, to whom 


blance, has been publiſhed ; he, likewiſe, 
ſhould have offered to the peruſal of the No- 
bility and Gentry of this Kingdom, the Life 


of REGINALD PoLE. They will not be diſ- 


pleaſed, it may be preſumed, to behold, in 
ſo eminent a Perſon, ſeveral of thoſe qua- 
lities which diſtinguiſh many of them : nor 
think it a diſparagement to be referred to 
an Original, recommended by every advan- 


tage which can give dignity to all that is 
great and good. Some among them have 
the honour of deriving an affinity to him by 


Vo I. I. = blood ; 


third vo- 
lame of 


the ſpirit of liberty, and the valour of his the Rg, 
Countrymen, give an affinity, which is but to cory. 
ill expreſſed” by ſo diſgat a word as reſem-- 


n Hiſ- 
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blood *; and every one is intitled to that 


more noble and deſirable relation, an alliance 
to his Virtues. 


WIxx theſe diſpoſitions they are requeſted 
to read the Hiſtory of his Life; and could 
the Author flatter himſelf that the Perform- 
ance was equal to the Undertaking, he makes 
no doubt but they would diſcover in it, not 
only every qualification of an al-accompliſh- 
ed Churchman, but alſo, in the moſt exalted 
ſenſe, the Character of a Nebleman of Great 
Britain. | h | | | 


His Grace the Duke of Beaufort; the Earls of 
Huntingdon, Lincoln, Northampton, and Cheſterfield ; the 
Lords Arumel of Mardeur, and Petre, &c. and the re- 
ſpective Branches of theſe illuſtrious Families. 
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NTRODUCTION to the whole work, page 1. 

REROINALID Por x's lineage, p. 3, 4 Educa- 
tion at S bene, at Oxford, who the chief Pro- 
feſsors at that University, p. 3. His proficiency. 
Henry VIII. confers on him ſeveral Church- pre- 
ferments,--- Civility paid by him to Sir Thomas 
More, p. 6. His removal to Padua, at the time 
when Letters were revived in [aly,--- Account of 
this memorable Event, p. 7. When its influence 
began to be felt in England, p. 12.  RecmaLd's 
manner of life at Padua, p. 13. Deſcription and 


ſtate of this, the then firſt Seat of Learning in 
Europe, p. 14. Eraſmus's eſteem of REGinaLo, 
and the complaints he made to him of the treat- 


ment he had met with from Lxther,--- Occasion 
of this miſunderſtanding, p. 18. RecinaL, at 
at-the age of four and twenty, writes the Life of 
his friend Longolius,— and obſervations on all Ci- 


cero's works, p. 24. Visits Rome,--- the honours 


paid him on the road, p.25. Various incidents, 
foreign and domeſtic, during his ſtay at Padua, 
—. intereſt all his future life, p. 27. Charles V. 
visits the Engliſb Court, ibid. The See of Salis- 
bury conferred on Cardinal Campegio, ibid. Mar- 
tin Luther's defection from the Church oppoſed 
by Henry, p. 28. who receives the thanks of Leo X. 
the great Patron of Letters, p. 29. This Pope 
ſucceeded by Adrian, and he ſoon after by Cle- 
ment, p. 30. Wolſey obtains the ſuppreſsion of 
a 2 | 


forty 


XX 


Year. 


1526, 


1528, 


1529. 
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forty Religious houſes ; the event of this grant, 
and the general diſapprobation it met with from 
the Public, page 30. The battle of Pavia gives 
Wolſey a pretext to make Henry enter into the 
French King's intereſts, p. 31. REecmartd PoLE 
returns to England, p. 32. The character of 
Henry at this period of his life and reign, ibid. 
The Learned, who then graced his Court, p. 34. 
REGcinaALD's reception at Court, p. 37. The 


King's affection alienated from the Queen, and 


placed on Anne Bullen, p. 38. Sues for a Divorce 
through the French intereſt, p. 41.  Wolſey's ha- 
tred of the Emperor, who was the Queen's ne- 
phew, makes him favour the King's paſsion, p. 43. 
Thomas Cromwell begins to appear on the public 
Scene; his converſation with Recinatd ſoon 
after his return to England, p. 47. He obtains 
leave to retire from Court, p. 57. The ſweating 
sickneſs breaks out in England, alarms the King, 
and for a while ſuſpends his paſsion for Ame Bul. 
len, p. 83. The Pope deputes the Cardinals Wol- 
fey and Campegio to try the cauſe of the King's 
Dyvorce, p. 57. REcinaLD, diſguſted with theſe 
meaſures, procures the King's conſent to go to 
France, p.65. The affair of the Divorce called 
up to the Court of Rome, ibid. Recinaty em- 
ployed by the King to ſolicit the French Divines 
in his favour, p. 67. His behaviour on this oc- 
casion, and the light in which he considers the 
commiſsion, and the whole affair of the Divorce, 
ibid. Returns to England, p. 70. Cardinal Wol- 
fey dies, ibid. The King offers the See of York, 
vacated by his death, to REIN AL p, if he will ap- 
prove of the Divorce, p. 72. What paſsed be- 
tween them on this occasion, p. 73. The King's 
Supremacy begins to be agitated, p. 77. REOI- 
NAL D reſolves on leaving his Country a ſecond 
time, p. 81. The King confirmed by Cromwell 

in 
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in the design of the Divorce, and taking on him- 
ſelf the Supremacy, page 82. Arguments made uſe 
of by this Courtier, related by Rec1naLD, p. 83. 
He firſt detects the latent poiſon of Machiavel's 
works, p. 88. and retires from England, to be no 
longer a Spectator of Evils he could neither pre- 
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Arrives at Avignon, p. 91. Laura's ſepulchre 
diſcovered, ibid. Applies himſelf wholly to ſa- 
cred literature, p. 92. Takes Carpentras in his 
way to Padua, and becomes acquainted witch Sa- 
dolet, p. 93. The high eſteem he is held in by 
him, p. 94. Their meeting gives riſe to a curious 
and uſeful diſquisition concerning profane and ſa- 
cred erudition; the ſubſtance of which is related, 
P. 95, et ſeq. The queſtion decided in favour of 
REGINALD, by an eminent cotemporary Critic, 
p. 111. RecinaLD's life at Padua, ibid. and con- 
nections, ibid. The King takes on himſelf the 

Supremacy; writes to his Kinſman to ſend him 


his opinion of that claim, p. 1 15, ef fey, A ſketch - 


of Rectvary's treatiſe on the Church's Unity; in 
which he fully declares his mind concerning that 
ueſtion, * Henry's actions which preceded 


the Work, and furniſhed much matter to it, 


p. 128. Sir Thomas More beheaded for refusing 
to acknowledge the King's Supremacy : his cha- 
racter, p. 130. John Fiſher Biſhop of Rocheſter's 
death, in the ſame cauſe ; and character, given by 
REGINALD, p. 133. Anne Bullen's execution de- 
termines the Author to ſend the treatiſe on the 
Church's Unity to the King, p. 139. The manner 
of her death, and the great lines of her paſt con- 
duct, ibid. A ſummary view of Queen Catharine, 
who died ſome months before her Rival, p. 142. 
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CONTENTS. 


Year. The impreſsion RecinaLDd's Work makes on the 


1537. 


| * he proceeded on, ſet forth in his letters to 


King, page 145. Means uſed to prevail on him to 
come to England, and to ſuppreſs the Work, ibid. 
Objections made to this performance, p. 148. 
2232 by which he — sa copy of it to the 
of Scotland, p. 150. REGINALD receives 
the the Pope 's orders to repair to Rome, p. 133. His 
letter to him on that occasion, ibid. Writes to 
Priuli on Charles the Fifth's journey to Tah, 
P- 155. Efforts of Henry to hinder RecinaLD's 
ing to Rome, ibid. The whole attention of the 
aghſþ Miniſtry taken up with him, p. 186. Em- 
ployed by "e „1 to draw up a plan of Refor- 
mation, 7. The reaſons of its not being 
1 P. 188. 


publiſh Highly commended by Lord 
Herbert, p. 159. REGINALD PoLE honoured with 
the Purple, 2.160. . 
8 E C T. II. 


Introduction concernin "the dignity of Candi 
nal, 8 162. 3 


1 by the Republic of Venice, p. 172. Bona- 
e 173. Hojius, p. 175. Character of the 

1 176. The merit of Eraſmus, who died 
_ is time, fully ſtated, as a Genius, Scholar, 


and Chriſtian, p. 176. Exceſsive and undeſerved 


praiſes beſtowed on him by the late Mr Pepe, 
p. 188. Carpmar Por 's anſwer to the State 
of Venice, ibid. Situation of England at this e. 


_ riod, p. 186. Suppreſsion of the leſser Mona 


ries, p. 187, et ſeg. Inſurrection in the North, 
P. 1 Fate of the Duke of Norfolk,who quell- 
t, p. 195, Reaſons for ſending Carpinar 
Pr Legate into the Low Countries, p. 197. His 
views in accepting the commiſsion, and the prin- 
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oLz's ſentiments of it, 
Letters written to him on his promo- 
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the Pope, page 201. and to Cardinal Pio, p. 204. Year. 
--- Who this Prince was, p. 207. The LEOGArE | 

wes the ſame account of himſelf afterwards to 
ard VI. p. 208. Before he ſets out on his 
Embaſsy, receives a letter from both Houſes of 
Parliament, which he anfwers, p. 210. Diſap- 
pointments with which the negotiation he is 
charged with is attended, p. 219. His recep- 
55 - heres 220. The Miniſtry requeſtta 
may is him into chains, p. 221. 
Wks i into the Auſtrian Netherlands, p. 223. 
Writes to the Pope, p. 226. Retires to Liege, 
p. 229. Offers made by Henry to have him put 
into his hands, p. 230. Manner of ſpending his 
time e 231. Is recalled to Rome, p.236. 
Generosity of the Prince of Liege to his Gueſt 
during his ſtay and at his N p. 236. Re- 
re to Rome, p. 241. 


SECT. IV. 


- Suppreſeion of the greater Monaſteries in Exg- 1538. 
land, p. 243. In what light considered by Sir 
Edvard Coke, and others, p. 249. Some of the 
Emoluments the Public received from theſe eſta- 
bliſhments, of 250. Particularly, with reſpect to | 
Learning ; the ſtate of which is traced our, from =. 
the — — of the Abbeys to the reign of 4A 
Charles II. ibid. et ſeq. Further advantages de- = 
rived from theſe inſtitutions, p. 253. CARDNAL. 

Pol deſcribes the ſtately buildings which were 
deſtroyed, p. 256. And the plunder of St Au 
tin's ſhrine at Canterbury, p. 257. And of St 
Thomas's, Archbiſhop of think See, .258. The 
cauſe in which that Prelate ſuffered, considered 
on the Principles of Civil Government, and thoſe- 
of the Author of LEfprit des Loix, p.259, et 44. 
The CARDINAL $ occupations at „ p. * 
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XX1V 
Year, 


1539. 


en 


His connections with Camillus Ur/ini, the Vene- ; 


tian General, page 265. His judgment of Kings. 
and Miniſters, p. 267. His letter to Cardinal 
Beton, Archbiſhop of St Andrews, in Scotland, 
ibid. Is preſent at the interview of the Pope, 
the Emperor, and the French King, at Nice, 
p- 269. Diſtinction ſhewn him by the Emperor, 


. 270. The Pope publiſhes the ſentence of Ex- 


— 


communication and Deposition againſt. Henry, 
E Diſcuſsion of the Papal claim to the 
atter power, ibid. et ſeq. The CARDINAL's Em- 
baſsy to the Emperor, p. 2753. Hears, of the 
Execution of his eldeſt brother, Lord Montague, . 
and the impriſonment of his Mother, p. 281. 
His ſentiments on the misfortunes of his family, 
p. 284. Arrives at Toledo, where the Emperor 


Was, remonſtrates to that Prince on his want of 


good faith, leaves his Court, and ſets out for 
Carpentras, p. 285, et ſeq. Sir Thomas Myat, the 
Engliſh Ambaſsador at Toledo, reſolved to diſpatch 
him, p. 288. The Caxpmar declines a ſecond 


Journey to the French Court, p. 2095 MWrites to 


Contareni, on the insincerity of the French and Im- 
perial Miniſtry, p. 297. Intereſts himſelf in the 
Religious concerns of Germam, p. 298. His pri- 


vate life at Carpentras,.— reviſes a Work of Sado 


let, ibid. Farther innovations in Religion in 


England, inforced by ſanguinary laws, p. 301. 


The CAR DIN Al. requeſts the Pope to permit him 
to continue at Carpentras,--- b on him, 
by a very judicious letter, to lay aside all thoughts 
of nominating him to the Biſhoprick of Saliſbury, 
of which Campegio lately died poſseſsed, p. 303, 
30g. Sadolet's account of CaR D NAL Pol E's com- 
portment under his domeſtic calamities, p. 307. 
His own reflections on the Pope's orders for him 
to repair to Rome, p. 308. A remarkable in- 
ſtance of his greatneſs, of ſoul, p. 308, 309. De- 
323 N ſcription 


2 „ wi, 


CaNTEMD-S 


XXV- 


ſcription of a plate of Devotion, which he visits Year. 


in his return from France to {taly;/page'310. The 
diſpositions of his mind towards: Henry, p. 311. 
What happened to him at Verona, p. 312. Ar- 
rives at Rome, writes a treatiſe, which he in- 


ſcribes an Apology, to Charles V. account of that 


Work, p. 314. Character of his intimate friend 
Bembo, who this year was raiſed to the Purple, 
P. 316, et ſeg. Mr | £3, WAG 1011 
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The CARDINAL'S occupations on his return to 
Rome, p. 322. His and Contareni's opinion of 
ſome controverted points at the Diet of Ratiſbon, 

323. Francis I. signifies his eſteem of Him. 
His anſwer to that Prince's letter, p. 330. The 
diſgrace and death of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of 
2 :--- the ſteps by which he roſe to power, and 
his abuſe, of it, p. 331. The'Carpinar's ſenti- 
ments at the news of his puniſhment, p. 336. 
He is appointed Governor of - the Province of the 
Patrimony ; and the Pope's motives for appoint- 
ing him, p. 337. Deſcription of the Ecclesiaſti- 
cal State in general, ibid. Of the Province of 
the Patrimony in particular, 9. 338. His letter 
to the Pope on being nominated to that Govern- 
ment, p. 341. The Plan of his Adminiſtration, 
with reſpect to Religion, Morals, the diſtribution 
of Juſtice, and the encauragement of Arts and 
Induſtry, p. 341, et ſeg. His lenity towards thoſe 
who were engaged in error, exemplified in a re- 
markable inſtance ;- and practiſed by Sudolet, and 
the (beſt and greateſt men among the Ancients, 
P. 344, et ſeq; » Hiſtory of the celebrated Mar- 
chioneſs of Peſcara, p. 3495 Account the Le- 
GATE gives gf his manner of ſpending his time 
in his Government, p. 350. Adventure of one 

| of 


Jub, 
1540. 


1541. 


1541. 
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CONTENT Ss 


Year. of his Relations, page 351. Meets the Pope at 


Civita Vecchia, p. 352. Henry VIII. attempts 
twice to have him aſsaſsinated, p. 353. Refolves 
the Death of the Counteſs of Salhſbury, his Mo- 


27th May, ther; the manner of her trial and condemnation, 
154. p. 385. Her behaviour at the Scaffold; and a 
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ſhort ſketch of her character, p. 357. Her Son 
receives the news of her execution, and the man- 
ner in which he expreſses himſelf on that occa-. 
sion, p. 359. A parallel between his behaviour 
on his Mother's death, and that of Cicero at his 
Daughter Tullia's, p. 360. In what terms he 
writes to his Friends on this Cataſtrophe, p. 361. 


g E CIT. VI, 


 _ "Brief recapitulation of what has been already 

related, p. 364. Transition to the cauſes which 
gave occasion to the General Council of Trent, 
at which Cazpinar Por presided, p. 366. A 
Reformation of Manners and Diſcipline, not of 
Faith; and a ſuppreſsion of errors — ſprung 
up, the object of this, as of all former . 
meetings of the Church, p. 367. Different cauſes 
which had concurred to the corruption of man- 
ners which then prevailed ; namely, opulence and 
_ diſorders of the Clergy,--- Conſequences of the 
Croiſades,--- Pedantry, which had taken poſseſsion 
of the Schools, Abuſe of learning when it was re- 
vived,--- Diſedifying Lives of the Popes, p. 368. 
Exorbitance in the Grant of Indulgences produces 
an event which haſtens the neceſsity of a Refor- 
mation, p. 370. Exposition of the Catholic Doc- 
trine concerning theſe Grants, p. 371. Luther 
oppugns them, and other Catholic tenets, p. 372. 
The Schiſm ſpreads wider, p. 373. Unavailing 
methods uſed to ſuppreſs it in the An of 
0, 
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Leo, Adrian, and Clement, page 376: A 
of the progreſs of Luther, and other Reformers, 
in five and twenty years, p. 377. Character 
John Calvin, p. 379. Cauſes to which this ra- 
pid ſucceſs is to be aſcribed, p. 380. Sadalet 
writes to the Exgliſß CanDix AL on the fallen 
ſtate of Chriſtianity, p. 38 1. A General Coun- 
cil to be held at Trent at length reſolved on, 
p. 382. Deſcription of that City, ibid. Carpi- 
NAL Pol, and two other Legates, nominated 
by Paul III. to preside at the Council, p. 383. 1542. 
The Emperor's Ambaſsadors ſet out for Trent, 
p. 384. The Pope recals the Legates, and puts 
off the Council, ibid. The Engliſß Lecartt's 
ſentiments on this event, p.385. Returns to his 
Government, ibid. Loſes his friend Giberti, Bi- 
ſhop of Verona: character of that excellent man, 
hid, Henry VIII. invades all the remaining Re- 
ligious foundations — 386. The Ge- 
neral Council again ſummoned, p. 390. Cax- 1545. 
DINAL POLE 8 er the three e 

appointed to preside at it, ibid. Henry's 
— to have him murdered, ibid. He ad- 
dreſses to his Collegues a treatiſe on che Nature 
of General Councils,- the chief heads of this 
Work, p. 391, et ſeg. Management of the Le- 
gates on their arrival at Trent, p403. Strife of 
the Ambaſsadors for precedence, p. 404. Speech 
of Mendoza, the Emperor's Ambaſsador, to the 
Fathers, p. 403. Letters of Francis the Firſt, to 
the Legates and to the Couneil, ihid. Similar 
behaviour of Conſtantine at the Council of Nice, 
p. 406. The Council opened, p. 407. Cakbi- 
NAL Pol trites to the Pope, to exhort him to 
ſteadineſs in bringing it to a happy iſsue, ibid. 
The method to be obſerved in the deliberations; 
particularly, that matters relating to Faith and 
Diſcipline ſhould be ſuecefsively treated in each 


Seſsion, 


| ET) 


CONT/ENT S. 


Year, Seſsion, regulated in the firſt, page 408. Other 


1546. 


Preliminaries ſettled in the ſecond, p. 409. The 
Symbol received in the third, ibid. Decree con- 
cerning the Canonical books of Scripture: the 
Vulgate declared authentic in the fourth, ibid. 
A ſhort digreſsion on the expediency of permit- 
ing the Scripture to be read indifferently by all 
perſons, p. 410. Decree concerning Original 
Sin, in the fifth Seſsion: - ſeveral Regulations re- 
lating to the inſtruction of the Faithful, p. 411. 
CARDZIXAL Por conſulted by Cochleus, on the 
cuſtom of giving the Euchariſt to children im- 
mediately after Baptiſm :--- on ſome difficulties 
relative to the Symbol, p. 412. Leaves Trent, 


on account of his health, p. 416. Letters which 


paſs between him and the other Legates on that 
occasion, p. 417, et ſeq. Refutes the reaſon a 
Lutheran Writer aſsigned for his leaving Trent, 
p. 419. Sixth Seſsion; Decree concerning Juſti- 
fication :--- reviſed and completed, as it is now 
ſet forth, by Carpinar Port, p. 421. The 
ſubſtance of this Decree, p. 424. The CARD 
NAL goes to Rome, p. 425. Decree concernin 
the Residence of the Clergy, p. 426. Sevent 
Seſsion; — the Doctrine of the Sacraments in ge- 
neral, Election of Biſhops and beneficed Cler- 
men,--- Incompatibility of Benefices,--- Diſpen- 
— P. 426, 427. The Pope transfers the 


Council from Trent to Bologna, p. 428. Car- 


DINAL Pol E anſwers the Emperor's objection to 


1548. this removal, p. 429. And a treatiſe, publiſhed 


by his orders, intitled the Interim p. 434. Ninth 
and tenth Seſsions held at Bologna, without paſs- 


1549. ing any Decrees;--- the Council breaks up, p. 435. 


Fine Letter of CARDINAL Pork on this ſeco 
diſappointment, p. 436. Julius III. ſucceeds 
Paul; opens the Jubile in 1550 ;--- manner ob- 
ſerved in that ceremony, p. 438. The Council 
12 opened 
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opened a ſecond time at Trent, on the iſt of May, 
1551, page 440. Eleventh and twelfth Seſsions; 
--- Amtot, the French Ambaſsador's proteſt, ibid. 
Decree concerning the Euchariſt, and Ecclesias- 
tical Juriſdiction, paſsed in the thirteenth Ses- 
sion; Safe-condutt granted to the Lutherans, 
p. 441. Fourteenth Seſsion, concerning the Sa- 
craments of Penitence, and the laſt Anointing; 
— the power of Biſhops in partibus reſtrained ; 
appeals not to ſuſpend the correction of abuſes;-- 
union of benefices in different Dioceſes forbid, 
p. 442. The Ambaſsadors of the Lut heran Princes 
arrive at Trent, and leave it immediately, p. 443. 
The Council prorogued in the fifteenth Seſsion, 
and ſuſpended in the sixteenth, on the 28th of 
April, 1552, p. 445. Unavailing 3 made 
by Julius, and his two immediate Succeſsors, to- 
wards a Reformation of Manners, and ſuppreſs- 
ing the growth of Error, p. 446. Conference of 

Poiſi, p. 447. Pius IV. cauſes a third opening 
of the General Council at Trent, 18th of Fanu- 
ary, 1562 ;--- the ſolemn manner in which this is 
obſerved in the ſeventeenth Seſsion, p.449. Who 
the Legates were who presided, p. 451.” A De- 
cree concerning prohibited Books paſsed in the. 
eighteenth Seſsion; and Safe- conduct granted to 
all who diſsented from the Catholic Church, 
p. 453: The Council adjourned in the nineteenth 
and | twentieth Seſsions, ibid. The French Am- 
baſsadors arrive at Trent; their demands and be- 
haviour, p. 454. Twenty firſt Seſston :---Decree 
concerning receiving the Euchariſt,--- Uſe of the 
Cup, Articles of Diſcipline, chiefly with reſpect 
to the disintereſtedneſs becoming Clergymen, 
p. 456. Twenty ſecond Seſston :--- Decree con- 
cerning the Maſs, p. 458. Repreſentation of a 
ſolemn or high Maſs, p. 460, et ſeq. Decency 
and regularity of the Clergy, inforced by _—_ 
SD. 3 | er 
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ther Decree of the ſame Seſsion, page 462. Great 
difficulties which the queſtion on the nature of 
Epiſcopal Juriſdiction meets with, ibid. The 
Cardinal of Lorrain, at the head of the French 
Prelates, arrives at Trent ;--- repreſents to the Fa- 
thers the ſtate of Religion in France; Inſtruc- 
tions he brought with him, p.463, et ſeg. Twenty 
third Seſsion: Exposition of the Catholic Doc- 
trine of holy Order ;--- long and accurate Decree 
which concerns the different ranks of the Clergy, 
P. 467, et jeg. Rumour ſpread of the Council's 
intention to withdraw the Clergy from the. ſecu- 
lar power ;--- the fine Addreſs of the Fathers to 
Sovereigns, p. 470, et ſeq. - Twenty fourth Ses- 
Sion expounds the Sacrament of Marriage :-- Di- 
vers ions relative to the Marriage- contract, 
P. 472. An excellent Decree, which chiefly re- 
rds Cardinals, Biſhops, and other digni 
Clergymen, paſsed in the fame Seſsions, p. 473. 
Twenty ffth and laſt Seſsion, held on the 3d of 
December, 1563 : Sets forth the doctrine of Pur- 
gatory,--- Invocation of Saints,--- Veneration of 
their Relifs and Images, p. 475, et ſeq. Decrees 
on the Reformation of Monaſteries, p. 479. For 
regulating the furniture, table, &c. of Prelates,-- 
on the caution to be uſed in Excommunication, 
p. 480. Continuation of the ſame Seſsion : The 
doctrine of Indulgences expounded,---on the Faſts 
and Feſtivals,--- a Parochial Catechiſm appointed 
to be compiled, p. 481. The acceptation of the 
Council ordered by the laſt Decree of the Seſsion, 
p. 482. What number of Prelates ſubſcribed to 
it, p. 483. From what time the Decrees were to 
take place, ibid. By what Kingdoms the Coun- 
cil has been received, ibid. The Reſemblance of 
the Council of Trent with that held by the Apo- 
ſtles at Jeruſalem, p. 485. General character of 
the Prelates who compoſed it, p. 486. The _ 
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thod obſerved in forming the Decrees, both of 
Faith and vr - agreement of the Doctrine 
with that of all Antiquity ;-- clearneſs and preci- 
sion of the Decisions, and accuracy with which 
each Article was debated, page 486, er ſeg. 
Groundleſs objection of Fra. Paolo, p. 489. De- 
ee of perſpicuity which is attainable in divine 
Truths, Pp. 490. Stile in which the Decrees of 
the Council are drawn up, p. 491. Intrigues, 
and other weakneſses, with Hick ſome of the 
Deliberations were attended, p. 493. Salutary 
effects of this great Aſsembly throughout the 
bene Chriſtian World, ibid. to the end of the 
Section. | | Ss, | 
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EXPLANATION. of .the;REFERENCES. |. 
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CARDINAL PoLE's Letters, of which frequent_uſe 
is made in, the following Work, are publiſhed in Five 
Parts, large quarto; and are referred to in the follow- 


ing, or ſome ſuch like manner, R. Poli Epift. pars — 


Pg =; | 


When his Life is cited, it is from the Venice edition 
of 1563; in which the leaves are numbered, not the 
pages: but when the latter are referred to, the back fide 
of the leaf is indicated. f 


When Lord Herbert is cited, it is always that Noble- 


man's Life of Henry VIII. ſmall folio. 


Sadolet's Letters are quoted from the Lyons edition, 
octavo, year 1560. 


Boſſuet's Hiſt. des Vari. des Eg]. Proteſt. is cited from 
the Paris edition, 1734. ; 


Biſhop Burnet, is always quoted from his Hiſtory of 
the Reformation, printed in 1715. 


The other References either cauſe no ambiguity, or 
are fo pointed out in their proper places, as to clear 
it up. 
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The — of REGINALD POL E, taken out of the Heralds Office. 


Ebwanp III. King of England and France, PII YA, third Daughter of William Earl of Henault, died 15th Auguſt, 
and Lord of Jre/and, ſurnamed Mingſor, firſt 1369, and was buried at W:fminfter. 
| Founder of the moſt Noble Order of the | | 
e / _ Garter, died June 21, 1377, aged 63 Years, | 
and was buried at Weftminfter. 


ſEomono, farnamed of Langley, Duke of York, was eich. AE, the younger Daughter and Coheireſs of Peter, King of 
i | | Son of King . I. 1 | |  Caftile and 1-6 She Bed Anno 1394, (17 Richard II.) was 
a | 09A | 'F buried in the Friers Preachers at Langley, (firſt Wife.) 


* 


1 CHARD, 8 Ciara erg, Earl of Cambri 7 „ Daughter of Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, Siſter, and 
| . Son of Edmond of fant | ” — Heireſs to Edmond Earl of March, (firſt Wife.) 
ä | ve 


[Ricnard, Duke of York, Earl of Cambridge, and Knight=Ceczr1e, youngeſt Daughter of Ralph Newil, Karl of 
of the Garter, only Son, died the 31ſt of Dec 4 Weſtmorland, died in the Caſtle of Berk cad, the 


E uns eg _— | 1460, buried in the College of Forberinghay. = ſt of May, 1495, (10 Henry VII.) and buried by her 
5 Family in Wales. | PE? £49 uſband. | | 


fixth Son of Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, buried | of Weſtmorland, 


at Tewkeſbury. 
at Tewkeſbury. | 


coal, Duke of Clarence, Earl of Warwick and Salve, IAA, eldeſt Daoghter and Coheire of Richard Newil, Earl 5 


Sir Ricuarr Pol x, Knight of the — valiantly ſerved King Henry VII. in his Wars in Scotland; and being a perlon LIMA ET (PLANTAGEN zr) Counteſs of Saliſbury, only Daughter of - George Duke of Clarence, Sitter and Heireſs to 


— 


ceived Command to govern in thoſe Parts. | 


much accompliſhed, was made chief Gentleman of the Bedchamber to Prince Arthur, and attending him into Wales, re- | Edward Earl of Warwick and Saliſbury, beheaded in the Tower of London, 27th of May, 1541, (33 Henry VIII.) 


\ 


ry f 15 | f % e | | 7 
Henzy . , Lord Montague, Janz, Daughter of George Nevis, Sir "ADE. 776 Pol E, in Right of==ConsTaxce, elder of the two Daughters and Anrnun Porz, third Son, had Judgment Recimatp Porte, fourth UnsvLa, only Daughter, 
eldeſt Son, fummoned to Parlia- | Baron of Abergaveny. his Wife, of Lordington, in the | Coheires of Sir John Packenham, of Lording- of Death paſſed on him in the Reign of Son, made Cardinal on married Henry Lord 

ment the 2 1ſt of Henry VIII. be- h | County of Saſer, Knight, ſecond | ton aforeſaid, Knight. Queen Elizabeth ; but by Reaſon of his the 22d of May, 1536, nay, Son and Heir 
headed on Tower-Hill, the gth of | Son. | HE: gt; near Alliance to that Princeſs, no Exe- | Archbiſhop of Canter- to Edmund Staffard, the 


cution followed. bury, 22d of May, 155 5. 
3 (1 and 2 Philip and 
FR | — . Mary) died 175th Nov. - 
CaTHARINE, elder Daughter and Co- Wintere, ſecond Daughter and Coheire, married firſt to Sir Thomas | | WO N. by 1 21 


January, in the zoth Year of the 
ſaid King's Reign. 


laſt Duke of Baucking- 
ham of that Family, 
beheaded on Tower- 
Hill, 13 Henry VIII. 
whoſe large Revenues 


heire, married Francis Haſtings, Earl Haſtings, Brother to the aforeſaid Francis Earl of Huntingdon ; after- þ f : 
of Huntingdon. | | wards to Sir Thomas Barrington, of Barrington-Hall, 3 County | 2 2 | 
of Efex, Knight. be ſaid Henry, a 
: his Father's Death, was 
8 | \ by the faid King re- 
| | . 5 ſtored to the Barony of 
| f | A . K & Stafford aforeſaid. 
1. ArTuur, Georyrey PoLe,—=CaTrwarINe, Daughter Carus, CATHARINE, firſt ſur. Er1zanBeTH, ſecond Maur, third Daughter, Maxcaxzr, fourth Anxe, fifth Daughter, xnzyY Porr, Maar, elder Daughter, MancazeT, 2d Daugh- 
2. 23 fourth Son. of Dutton, of died with-  viving Daughter, Wife Daughter, married Wife of William Cuf- Daughter, wedded married —-- Hilaer- only Son - and and Coheire to her rer, and Coheire to 
3. Epos. | Dutton, in the County out Iſſue. of Sir Anthony Forte/- William Nevil, of fold, of Cuffola, in unto Walter Wind. foam of Tetfworth, Heir. - Brother, married un- her Brother, Wife to 
5. Hengy, | Palatine of Cheſter. cue, Knight, Marſhal Torkſey,in the Coun- the County of South- fer. in the County of to Sir John Stanley, Sir Thomas Fitzherbert, 
| of Ireland. ty of Lincoln, Eſq; ampton, Eiq; Cambridge. | Knight. Rnight, | 
W 1 — 6 
Ge. 4 mail | | 1 
AzTavz Pore, eldeſt Son, flain at Grorrxzr Pol E, ſecond Son, was 150 eldeſt Daughter. ie e ſecond Daughter, MOD third Daughter, 1 fourth Daughter. Manx, fifth Daughter. 


Rome, without Iſſue. 22 living Anno 1606, 
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Hs Education at the Univerſities of Oxford 
and Padua. Mrites the Life of his Friend 
5 Longolius ; and Obſervations on all Cicero's 
Works. His Behaviour at his Return ta 
9 England, in t air of Henry the _— 

| Divorce. Refuſes ar See of York. | 


H E period at alich Providence was 85 8 * 
pleaſed the great perſonage, whoſe Life 
TW have undertaken to write, ſhould ap- 
pear in the world, was diſtinguiſhed 
by as many memorable events, not 
only. in the country which gave him birth, but alſo 
in the neighbouring kingdoms, as any epoch ſince 
the: eſtabliſhment: of Chriſtianity. Nor was his 
high deſtiny more conſpicuous in being adorned 
with every accompliſhment ſuited to the dignity 
of the character he was to ſuſtain, than in having 
every opportunity of exerting thoſe, accom 
ments. The Empire, with the Kingdoms of Caſ- 
tile and Aragon, and their wide dependencies, united 
in the ** of Auſtria, gave a youthful and am- 
Vor. 1 B bitious 


* . 


— 
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Ser. bitious Prince a weight in the affairs of Europe, 


I. 


which had not been felt ſince the time of Charle- 
main: and the wealth of a new world, whoſe con- 
queſt was now begun by his arms, added to theſe 
dominions, had made his deſigns as vaſt, as the 
means he had to compaſs them. Francis I. a 

reat and gallant Prince, after a total defeat, was 
ede his priſoner, and carried to Madrid: and 
Rome, given up to the plunder of his army, had 
ſeen the avarice and barbarity of the Vandals re- 
newed; and the majeſty of her Churches, and of 
the firſt Biſhop of the Chriſtian world, profaned 
and inſulted by him who ſhould have been their 
guardian and protector. France likewiſe was be- 
come a compact and formidable body by a late ac- 
quiſition of States, which ſhe confidered as ſo many 
vital parts of her monarchy, rather than accefſions 
to it: Burgundy, Anjou, and Provence, had been 
united to her in the reign of Lewis XI. and Anne 


of Bretany had brought that Duchy as a dower to 


Charles VIII. The Republic of Venice was arrived 
to her higheſt pitch of glory; and a martial ſpirit, 
not unworthy their ancient reputation, diſtinguiſhed 
the other States of Italy. . | 

By the acquiſitions of the Spaniards and Portu- 
gueſe, a gate was opened to Chriſtianity in the re- 
moteſt parts of the eaſt and weſt Indies; at the 


fame time that Luther in Germany, and Calvin in 


France, began to oppoſe the ancient Faith, and fer 
aſide thoſe Principles of belief and practice, the 
neceſſity of which was never more acknowledged, 
than ſince their influence has ceaſed to be felt. 


- Reſentment againſt the Pope, who refuſed to au- 


thorize the lawleſs luſt of Henry VIII. had cauſed 
that Prince to diſown all authority of the See of 
Rome, and make himſelf acknowledged Supreme 
Head of the Church of England; by which at- 
tempt he had ſeparated the nation from _ = 
| .  tholic 


| 
| 
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tholic Church: and England ſaw, in the latter SEN r. 


part of this Prince's reign, and in that of his two 


immediate Succeſſors, three total changes of Re- ” 


ligion, within the ſhort ſpace of one and twenty, 
years; | 


This period was not leſs fruitful in the Revolu- 


tion of Literature, than in thoſe of civil and reli- 
gious concerns. The knowledge of the learned 


languages, and every branch of uſeful and orna- 
mental Learning, together with the polite Arts, 
ſucceeded an iron age of ignorance and barbariſm; 
and lighted up the ſacred lamp of Science, which, 
tor ſome centuries, had been almoſt totally ex- 
tinct. | 

Nor were inſtances in excellence of a different 
and more divine order wanting to grace the age in 
which He was born, who was to do it ſo much ho- 


nour in er perſon: and the whole Chriſtian 
World beheld in the general Council of Trent, at 


which He preſided, one of the moſt learned and 


auguſt Aſſemblies that ever met on ſo important 
an occaſion; and, in the deciſions of that Aſſembly, 
a moſt complete and accurate Rule of Faith and 
Diſcipline, which error and licentiouſneſs had en- 
deavoured to overthrow. 

Moreover, that Rules laid down with ſo much 
wiſdom and ſanctity might obtain their end, ſeve- 
ral eminent perſons, who then appeared, and were 
illuſtrious for the purity of their lives, and an he- 
roic exerciſe of Virtue, inforced by example that 
Reformation of manners, which precept alone can- 
not effect. This was the general ſituation of the 
world with reſpect to letters, and to civil and re- 
ligious affairs, at the time when the perſon, I am 


going to ſpeak of, came to perform his part in 
it. » 


REROINALD Polk received his birth at a caſtle, 
which takes its name from the river Sour, two miles 
31 diſtant 


4 : 
Seer. 
| 


— 


— 
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diſtant from Stourbridge, in Staffordſhire *, He 
was born in March, in the year 1500, which was the 
fifteenth of Henry the VIIth's reign, and the ninth 
of that Prince's age who ſucceeded him. His fa- 
ther, Sir Richard Pole, was fon to Sir Geoffry Pole, 
Knight, deſcended of ancient gentry in Wales. A 
courtly behaviour, and great ſweetneſs of diſpoſi- 
tion, joined to equal valour, which he ſhewed in 
Henry's wars with Scotland, recommended Sir 
Rithard to that Prince's favour, He gave him 
large command in the pountry, from which they 
both derived their origh; created him Knight of 
the Garter; and appointed him chief Gentleman 
of the Bedchamber, and Governor to his eldeſt ſon 
Arthur, Prince of Wales. Theſe marks of diſ- 
tinction were ſtill heightened by allying him to a 
perſon of the royal blood, Margaret Counteſs of 
Saliſbury, daughter to George Duke of Clarence, 
brother to Edward the IVth, and ſiſter to the 
young Earl of Warwick, who was ſacrificed to the 
cruel and wicked policy of Henry VII. and Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon, father to Queen Catharine, This 
choice was intended by the wary monarch, not only 
as a reward of his ſervices, on whom it fell; but 
to quiet his own fears, from a revival of the claim 
of the Planlagenets, by marrying the next in blood 
of 'that family to a perſon of an unambitious tem- 
per and approved fidelity. From this marriage 
ſprang four. ſons and a daughter; Henry, the firſt- 
born, Geoffry, Arthur, Reginald, and Urſula, who 
being all under age when their father died, were 
left to the guardianſhip of the Counteſs. their mo- 


ther F. 
: | LY; :- teh 


Camden's Brit. Staffordfvire, The place now belongs to 
Mr Hodgetts, in right of his wife, as heireſs of a branch of 
the Foley family. 231 | 
I. This account is taken from the Heralds Office, and is 
ſomething different from what Becatelli and Dudithius m_ 
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With , theſe advantages of high birth and the Sor. 


perſonal merit of his parents, ReG61NaLD/appeared 


from his- infancy endowed with thoſe diſpoſitions 
which reflect a greater luſtre, even on ſuch a de- 


ſcent, than they derive from it. His mother's 
care was to form him early to the hopes ſhe had 
conceived of him; and he ſeconded her views ſo 
well, that having drawn on himſelf the attention 
of the times in which he lived, and been the ob- 
ject of their love and admiration, his character has 
ſtood the teſt of the two following ages, and is ſtill 
freſh and unſullied. ; 
At the age of ſeven years he was ſent to the Car- 
thufians of Shene, near Richmond, in Surry, where 
there was a Grammar-ſchool ; he ſtaid there five 
years, and retained ever after a particular affection 
tor the place. Having learned not only the rudi- 
ments of polite literature, bur attained a proficiency 


in it much beyond his years, he was removed to 


Oxford, became Nobleman of Magdalen College, 
and had an apartment aſſigned him in the Preſi- 
dent's lodgings, Thomas Linacre, and William 
Latimer, amongſt other eminent men, contributed 
to bring him acquainted with the beſt Models of 
Greek and Roman learning. The former was an 
excellent Phyſician, who projected the foundation 
of a College for that faculty, and was the firſt Pre- 
ſident of that honourable body: both he and 
Latimer were the joint reſtorers of polite learning 

B 3 amongſt 


both as to the number of the children, and the order of their 
birth. The words of the latter are theſe. Ex hoc matri- 
monio ſex liberi ſuſcepti, mares quatuor, ſœminæ duæ Natu 
maximus, qui ditionis paternæ hercditatem adit, Henrici, al- 
ter Arturi nomen accepit ; tertius is, de quo nunc loquimur, 
Reginaldus; quartus Gofredus appellatus eſt. Hi omnes patri 
ſuperſtites, pueri adhuc in matris tutelam venerunt. Et fi- 


liz quidem matris curi & diligentia, honeſtè in primis; ſanc- 


.teque educatæ, viris in Anglia ſummæ nobilitatis nuptui tra- 


ditz ſunt, 


* 


I. 
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Szcr. amongſt us; or, to ſpeak more properly, the firſt 
I. who laid the true foundations, and gave uſt no- 
— tions of it. Their writings ſtil] bear witneſs to 
the elegance of their taſte, and the extent of their 

knowledge. | 
Under maſters thus qualified to form a youth, 
whoſe parts and deportment ſeemed already to pro- 
miſe the figure he afterwards made, no lels in the 
learned, than in the great world, his progreſs re- 
Paid their induſtry, and ſurpaſſed their expectations. 
27® June, At fifteen he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts; 
1515. and petitioned, according to the cuſtom of the 
Panni pre- times, to wear a gown and robes ſuitable to his 
tioſi, et extraction and rank; and to be admitted to the 
PP: public library, At ſeventeen he was nominated 
n by the King, Prebendary of Roſcomb, in the ca- 
thedral of Saliſbury ; and of Jutminſter-ſecunda in 
the ſame church; and had ſoon after, by the fame 
royal bounty, the Deanery of Wimburne- Minſter 
in Dorſelſbire, and that of Exeter, conferred on him. 
He continued five or fix years at the Univerſity, 
and gained a general approbation, not only on ac- 
> of an underſtanding capable of the higheſt 
attainments, but alſo for the purity of an irre- 
 W'proachable life, great modeſty, and a remarkable 
mildneſs of temper, A civility which he here 
ſhewed to one, who was now growing up to be the 
ornament and delight of his country, is not to be 
omitted, was it but to make known the early ſym- 
pathy, which at very diſparate years united theſe 
two perſons. Thomas More, who was afterwards 
Chancellor, having occaſion for the advice of Phy- 
p__ REOCIxALD had not only ſeat him the opi- 
ion of the moſt eminent of that profeſſion in the 
Dniverſity, but wrote to the Counteſs of Saltſaury, 
his mother, to make up the preſcription : for which 
More returns his acknowledgments in a very polite 
letter,” addrefſed in-common to REGINALD, and 


Lf 


\ 
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to John Clement, who was afterwards Preceptor to Sz c 7; 
More's family, and has been highly extolled by I. 
his patron, in a letter to Eraſmus . In another 
place he mentions. the ſingular pleaſure he had re- 
ceived, from the commendations which a Latin 

L letter of his favourite daughter, Margaret, had 
delerved from RecinatD; a Youth, ſays he, as 

. learned as he is noble, and as virtuous as learned 5. 

; Having finiſhed a courſe of Philoſophy, he gave 

4a public account of his proficiency in an Academi- 

cal Exerciſe, which continued ſeveral days, to the 

great ſatisfaction of the audience, who were equally 

{truck with a maturity of knowledge uncommon 
| 


8 


at ſo early a period of life, and with the graceful 
behaviour of the noble youth who was maſter of 


. it t. 
| The elevation and elegance of his genius gave 
; him a ſtrong bias to thoſe ſtudies which excite and 


cultivate true greatneſs of ſoul ; and he had already 
| felt how much the ancient Greek and Roman Au- 
| thors contribute to it, both by the precepts they 
| lay down, and the examples they propoſe. Being 
therefore initiated in a reliſh of this purſuit, he was 
| deſirous to proſecute it where there was the faireſt 
proſpect of ſucceſs; and taly was then the mart 
| of whatever was valuable in theſe acquiſitions. Se- 
veral very different cauſes had happily concurred 
to this memorable date of the reſtoration of Let- 
ters, and to make that country the ſeat of them, 
B 4 Ignorance 
* Epiſtola Mori ad Polum et Clementem. Epiſlola Mori ad 
Fraſmum, in Mori Vita à Stapleton edita, pag. 221. 
+ Vita Mori, pag. 61. | 
t Ad celebrem Oxonienſem academiam miſſus, in dialeice 
et philoſophiæ ſtudiis brevi eos progreſſus fecit, ut pene puer 
adhuc magna cum laude atque omnium ad miratione publicam 
ac ſolemnem quandam diſputationem, ſicuti mos eſt, per ali- 
quot dies habuerit. homa Linacro et Gulielmo Latimerio, 
doRifiimis bominibus, liberalium artium magiſtris ac doctori- 
bus aſus eſt. Dudithins. 
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ser. Ignorance of all ingenuous knowledge, which for 


I. 


ſome ages had ſpread her ſable mantle over the reſt 
of Europe, ſeemed to reverence thoſe climes, to 
which polite learning owed her birth; and Greece 
ſtill continued to nouriſh arts, of which ſhe had 


been the parent. The Commentaries on Homer, 
by Euſtathius Biſhop of Theſſalonica, who lived in 


the twelfth century, are alone a ſufficient voucher 
of the ſtate of literature in Greece at that time. 


But that Empire having become the conqueſt of 


the Turks, and Conſtantinople being taken by them 
in the year 1453, the Learned, who were yet nu- 
merous in thoſe parts, could not brook the thought 
of living under a government, whoſe baſe was a 
brutal contempt of knowledge, and fottiſh ſu 

ſtition ; and the houſe of Medici afforded them an 


honourable refuge in Italy. 


The Republic of Florence had lately ſubmitted 
to their ſway ; and Coſinus the Great, ſurnamed the 
father of his people, and the deliverer of bis country, 


who delighted in learning, drew thoſe to him who 
made profeſſion of it, by every encouragement 
which generoſity and diſcernment could confer. 


By their aſſiſtance he collected that famous Library 


which has been the Theme: of ſo much Panegyric ; 


and their own works are a ſtill more valuable mo- 


nument of their patron's merit, and their grati- 
tude. The ſame noble. inclination diſtinguiſhed 
Laurence, his grandſon, father to Leo X. and who 


with other encouragements of domeſtic example, 
had that of his mother Lucretia, a lady, whoſe 
beauty. and rank were the leaſt of her commenda- 


'tions. He was the declared Protector of the Greek 


Exiles; and employed Laſcar, one of the moſt il- 


luſtrious, and who deſcended from their Emperors, 


to purchaſe manuſcripts in that language, and com- 


plete the collection his grandfather | had begun. He 


entertained ſeveral about his perſon, with a _ 
wy 
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and having lived equally the delight of his own 


people and of the neighbouring ſtates, he died re- vv 
gretted by all. Had this Prince's regard to con- 


ſiderations of a higher and more ſacred nature been 


equal to the other parts of his character, Europe 


would have acknowledged in him, to whom ſhe 
is chiefly indebted for her preſent ſtate of learning, 
one of the greateſt and moſt amiable men ſhe can 
boaſt. 

Leo X. one of his ſons, being raiſed to the Pope · 
dom, made Rome, what his father's palace had 
been at Florence, an academy of learning; and 


would have held a conſiderable rank in this claſs 


himſelf, had he remained in a private condition: 
he had a happy genius, which had been cultivated 


by the ableſt maſters. The Ode, with which one 


of them has honoured an edition of Horace by 


Landinus, may vie with the moſt finiſned perform- 


ances of the Roman Lyric : the turn, the harmony, 


the ornaments, the elegance, are worthy a Nadi. 


cean Pontificate, or the reign of Auguſtus. 

An emulation, which furpriſed even thoſe ako 
were engaged in it, was equally kept up in the 
Profeflors, and thoſe who crouded to their leſſons; 
and converſation in general turned on ſuch ſub- 
jets, in which few modern companies could have 
any ſhare. Theſe happy days began under Six- 
tus IV. but Leo ſaw them in all their brightneſs. 
The State of Venice became likewiſe one of the 
early and renowned ſeats of Letters; and Padua, 
at the time I am ſpeaking of, was the chief School 


of thoſe Arts, which make men valuable in them- 


ſelves, and : uſeful to their country. For it muſt 
be acknowledged, to the honour of Letters, that 
ſeveral of thoſe who then excelled in them, joined 
to their knowledge of books great ſkill in affairs of 


the higheſt concernment to the Church and _— 


lity worthy the ſurname of the father of letters; Sz cr. 


J. 


> 
ser. and revived the example of the Ancients, whoſe 
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management of public buſineſs, no lefs than their 
writings, was the fineſt inſtruction of prudence 
and practical wiſdom ; and who were able men as 
well as great ſcholars. Nature ſeemed now to 
make an uncommon effort in raiſing, almoſt at the 
ſame time, ſo many great perſonages for the reſto- 
ration of Learning, and to have given them the 
lead in merit as much as in time, with reſpect to 
their followers. Thoſe who are equal to ſuch a 
diſcuſſion, have allowed them this precedence, 
which muſt appear equitable, when we take into 


the eſtimate the diſadvantages they lay under, and 


the difficulties they were to ſtruggle with, by the 
mere ſtrength of their own genius and induſtry. 
All their reſources were to be tound in themſelves; 
and, Columbus like, they were to explore a new 
world. | 1 | 

This ardour for improvement firſt employed it- 
felf on Claffic learning; and whatever related to 
any of its branches, was attentively conſidered by 
theſe revivers of it. The Poets, Orators, and Hiſ- 
torians of ancient Greece and Rome, were ſtudied 
with the utmoſt accuracy. Plato and Ariſtotle were 
no longer read in 'barbarous tranſlations, but in 
their own tongue. That unprofitable application 


to raiſe and reſolve queſtions, and exerciſe the rea- 


ſoning faculty alone, which had for ſo long a time 


taken up the Schools, was in great meaſure laid 
aſide; and their attention turned to inquiries of a 
more poſitive and real nature, to reading and cri- 


ticiſm. | 

Phyſic, though ſo noble and uſeful a knowledge, 
had been before this epoch as low as the other Sci- 
ences: but the Greek Exiles, encouraged by the 


ſame generous patrons, the Medici, ſet the Faculty 
on underſtanding and explaining the excellent Maſ- 
ters whDO had written in that language, and exa- 


mining 
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parted from them; and theſe reſearches opened the 
way to further improvements. | 


The Art of Printing, which had been diſcovered 


ſome time before, afforded an opportunity of 
publiſhing correct editions of the Ancients. The 
learned compared the Manuſcripts, compoſed Vo- 
cabularies and Grammars, cleared up the difficul- 
ties of their favourite Authors, and elucidated every 


ſubject which could contribute to the knowledge 


of Antiquity; the Religion and Mythology, the 
Forms of Government, the military Force and 
Diſcipline. They deſcended even to a minute de- 
tail of the domeſtic life of the Ancients, to their 
dreſs, their meals and diverſions; and have ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, as to abridge the way to knowledge, 
and make it not only eaſy, but delightful. By 


their labours, things removed at ſo great a diſtance 


from our times and manners, are become familiar 


to us, and we are as converſant with them as with 
the occurrences of common life. On theſe great 
Originals they likewiſe formed their own genius 


and expreſſion; and transferred the excellence of 
Greece and Rome into their own compoſitions: and 
if ſome of them have been juſtly charged with the 
abuſe and miſapplication of their talents, and other 
more capital diforders, theſe can with no more 
equity be imputed to learning, than the wander- 
ings and wrecks of wilful and obſtinate Pilots, to 
the invention of the Compaſs or the art of Navi- 
tion. 


From theſe neceſſary and uſeful rudiments of 


human literature, they roſe to more important and 


elevated views, and took in the Greek and Latin 
Fathers, Church Hiſtory, the C8uncils and an- 
cient Canons, which were then little known. They 
went up to the origin of Tradition, and drew the 
doctrine of Chriſtianity from its ſource; and the 

* | — 


mining how far the Arabians had followed or de- Szcr. 
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Set. genuine ſenſe of the Scriptures, from an accurate 


S 


* 


knowledge of the learned languages. In this man- 
ner the rays of truth and diſcernment were enkin- 
dled, which then enlightened mankind, and till 
continue to ſhine: on it. | 

And that the mind might, at the ſame period, 
awaken all her faculties. and diſplay her whole 
ſtore, the fine Arts joined the Sciences in their full 
majeſty; and all Nature opened in the paintings 
of Raphael, Michael- Angelo, and Titian : whilſt 
Sculpture and Architecture propoſed thoſe won- 
drous models of perfection, to which after- times 
approach in proportion only as they fall leſs ſhort 
of them, Fa | | 

The effects which this revolution cauſed were 
too important in themſelves, and too viſible in his 
character, whoſe Life I write, not to require this 


detail. The times in which he lived, the employ- 


ments he went through, were perpetually intereſt- 
ed in them: He had intimate connections with the 
Chief of thoſe, from whom mankind derived this 
benefit; the encouragement he gave, and the 
example he ſet, gave him a right to be ranked 
amongſt them; and his works bear the genuine 
ſtamp of the æra in which they were produced. 
This influence was firſt felt, as has been ſaid, 


in Italy; and the good ſenſe of the Engliſh en- 


gaged them very ſoon to avail themſelves of it. 
Linacre and Latimer; Doctor Pace, Secretary of 
State, and Ambaſſador to Venice and other States 
of Italy; Lupſet, his Secretary; Tunſtal, Biſhop 
of Durham; and Doctor Colet, Dean of St Paul's; 
to ſay nothing of othefs, had been brought up in 
that School, and there laid the foundation of that 
reputation which their names {till enjoy. The ce- 
lebrated Budz, in a letter to Linacre, congratulates 
him on a happineſs, of which his own Ee 
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had been deprived *; and Eraſmus ſeems to think SZ r. 


this advantage alone to have been denied to Sir 
Thomas More F. _ 

Were other arguments wanting, this alone is 
ſufficient, to prove that the Engliſh did not derive 
Science through any intermediate channel, but 
went up to the fountain-head, and drew it from 
the ſource itſelf, And Mr Voltaire, who aſſerts, 
that we owe our learning to France, and that it is 
of ſo modern a date as the reign of Lewis XIV. 
has fallen into one of thoſe many and notorious 


overſights, into which the vanity peculiar to his 


nation, and his own diſingenuity, ſo often betray 
him . | | 

The home-bred incitements I have mentioned, 
beſides his own inclination, determined REGinaLD 
on his journey to /aly. His mother and family 


conſented to a ſtep, which ſeemed to ſecond the 


hopes he had already raiſed, both in them and the 
whole nation: and the King, | beſides the church- 


benefices conferred on him, aſſigned him a penſion 


ſuitable to the ſupport of his rank. This income 
enabled him to appear at Padua with a dignity 
becoming ſo near a Kinſman of a great King: At 
his arrival, he was conſidered as the firſt perſonage 
of the -Univerſity,: and ſtiled, by way of excel- 
lence, the Nobleman of England : and; his reputation 
increaſed in proportion as his character was known, 


His firſt care was to ſettle a houſhold, compoſed 


chiefly: of ſuch. as could be of uſe to him in his fa- 
vourite ſtudies of Eloquence and polite Letters, It 
was cuſtomary, at that time, for men of eminent 
birth and opulent fortunes, to maintain a certain 


number 


O te felicem, cuĩ olim contigit 7a/icam illam doctrinam 
auribus etiam, nedum oculis, haurire! Id cum animadverto, 
infelicis ſortis meæ reminiſcor. Bud. ad Linac, 


+ Si hoc ingenium excoluiſſet 7talza. 
+ See Angelon,”s Letters, 47th Letter. 
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Ser. number of ſuch perſons in their family. They en- 
I. joyed the elegant pleaſure of their converſation, 


_ afforded an honourable ſubſiſtence to thoſe; 


+ who were the ornaments of their own age, and 


whoſe labours were to be the inſtruction of poſte- 
rity. This ingenuous diſpoſition, which the revi- 
val of learning had raiſed, prevailed chiefly in Nah; 
nor could it become any one more than a Youth 
of the Royal blood, who was a Candidate of thoſe 
Arts. With this view he invited fome eminent 
perſons to his houſe; and, amongſt others, Lupſet, 


an Engliſhman, and Longolius, a native of Flan- 


ders. It would be needleſs to ſay any thing of the 
moral merit of theſe two extraordinary young men, 
ſince, without that, all other excellence would have 
been overlooked by a Patron, who, even at the a 
of twenty, made Virtue the ſtandard of every other 
qualification. Lupſet, though ſnatched from*the: 
world in his fix and thirtieth year, has left behind 
him ſeveral treatiſes equally learned and polite “; 
and a ſtill more valuable monument of himſelf, 
the character of Candor, Modeſty, and Religion. 
But there is ſomething ſo uncommon in that of 
Longolius, that I ſhall reſerve what I have to ſay 
of him to a more proper place. 

Padua was now, as Eraſmus obſerves, the Athens 
of Europe, and had the ſame ſuperiority over other 
places of education, as the former had in Greece. 
It was moreover at the height of its glory, and 
had been the ſchool of moſt of the great men of 
thoſe times. The Univerſity is ſaid to have been 
founded by Charlemain, and was greatly aug- 
mented in the twelfth and following century, The 
freedom of the Government under which it now 
flouriſhed, amongſt other reaſons, recommended 

| 1 

* Beſides ſeveral Works in Engliſh, he wrote, pro Eraſmo, 
contra Leium. In Corruptos Sæculi Mores, De Malis fugiendis. 
De Merte non pertime/cends, Epiſtolæ warie, &c. 
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it to the Encouragers of thoſe Sciences, which are Sz et: 


properly called Liberal, Livy, who was a native, 
and Virgil, refer the origin of the city to Antenor, 
two hundred years before the foundation of Rome. 
It is ſituated near the Brenta, in a fertile plain, and 
in the neighbourhood of a rich and delightful 
country, Like other cities of 7taly,. it has been 
ſubje& to frequent revolutions, and changed its 
form of government eight times ſince the Romans 
were maſters of it. From them it paſſed to Attila; 
and from him to Narſes: and then remained long 
under the Sovereigns of Lombardy. But their king- 
dom being deſtroyed by Charlemain, it flouriſhed 
under the Kings of //a/y. It then became a prey 
to the T'yrant Onara; and, his family being ex- 
terminated, it was changed into a Commonwealth 
in the tenth century; and continued fo till the 
Carrari made themſelves maſters of it, in the thir- 
teenth. Laſtly, the Yenetians, having put Francis 
Carrari and his two ſons to death, added Padua 
and its large dependencies to their dominion, in the 
year 1406. Such has been the various deſtiny of 
that city, which was to be the ſear of thoſe Sciences, 
which have undergone almoſt as many revolutions, 
Ar preſent the Univerſity ſubſiſts chiefly on its an- 
cient fame; and Students go to Padua, as Tra- 
vellers viſit Ruins, in conſideration of what it for- 

merly was. Fe WC 
But at the period I am ſpeaking of, it was the 
firſt School in Europe of the learned Languages, 
and of every branch of polite Literature, of Philo- 
ſophy and Phyſic, and of the Canon and Civil Law, 
which were then thought a neceſſary qualification 
to thoſe who were deſigned for the employ ments 
of the State, and public Life. The higher and 
more ſacred attainments were likewiſe taught with 
equal ſucceſs; and ſome of the moſt finiſhed pieces 
of Chriſtiag erudition were the fruits of education 
received 
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ster. received here“. The Works alone of thoſe who, 


1. 


about this time, graced the Univerſity, would fur- 
niſh a large and valuable library. Each of theſe 
Sciences had their ſeveral Profeſſors, who were not 
only eminent in that which they taught, but in 
moſt others: and their Lectures were frequented 
by Students of the firſt quality and parts, of all 
nations. = 

Amoneſt theſe the noble Youth: of our country 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a ready apprehenſion, ſolid 
judgment, and unwearied perſeverance. He had 
already laid a well-ſettled foundation; and being 
'eager after knowledge, and having a mind capable 
of receiving, with eaſe and diſtinction, all the va- 
riety of it, his progreſs was ſoon the admiration of 
thoſe who were witneſſes to it. He was ever after 
ſenſible of the advantages he received from this in- 
ſtitution; and in a letter to the Doge Gritti, who 
had ordered the Venetian Ambaſſador to compli- 
ment him, in his own and the State's name, on 
his promotion to the Purple, he expreſſes himſelf 
with great gratitude on this ſubject, and gives 
Padua the preference it then deſervedly claimed, 
to all places deſtined to the ſame purpoſes P. The 
concourſe of foreigners from the moſt oppoſite re- 
gions, afforded him an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with various nature, and thoſe excel- 
lencies and defects, which in great meaſure are the 
effect of climate and conſtitution: and he began a 
friendſhip with ſeveral, who afterwards proved the 
greateſt men in Europe. A further advantage ac- 
crued to him during his reſidence here, and for 
which he was indebted, not to the place, but to 


' himſelf. An eaſy acceſs, noble. behaviour, and 


that favour which always attends high birth, when 
it is not rendered odious by pride, or diſgraced by 
_ | ſordid 
'% Witneſs the Works of Contareni, Sadolet, &c. 
+ In a letter from Rome, 1537, 
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: ſordid and vulgar diſpoſitions; had recommended 82 cr. 
, him to the love and eſteem of the ableſt Profeſſors. I. 
0 They conſidered him not merely as one of their 
B Auditors, but as a perſon in whoſe advancement 
1 their honour and inclination were particularly con- 
9 cerned: they admitted him to an intimacy, and to ö 
I] all thoſe privileges which are derived from an in- 
tercourſe with able men; and ſevetal of them have 
y conſigned in their writings the eſteem they had for 
d him to poſterity . He received likewiſe, during 1523. 
d his ſtay here, a particular mark of regard from his 
g own country; Dr Fox, Biſhop of Vincheſter, and 
le one of the greateſt perſonages of-thoſe times, hav- 
'4 ing lately founded the college of Corus Chriſti, at 
of Oxford, entered and made him Fellow of it. 
er Leonicus was one of thoſe whoſe Lectures he 
1 chiefly attended: he was the firſt, as Cardinal 
ho Bembo obſerves, who, in Padua, explained Ariſtotle 
11 in the Greek tongue, and did juſtice even to the 
on majeſty of Plato; and his profound knowledge, 
elf amiable character, and ſanctity of manners, have 
es been celebrated by Eraſmus T. Amaſæus, who 
ed, was afterwards Secretary to Julius III. and em- 
be ployed on very important affairs in the Courts of 
. Germany, was alſo Profeſſor of the Greek and 
ne Latin languages; and his Writings atteſt his ſkill 
Ty in each of them, as well as his elegance and per- 
the ſpicuity. Flaminius at the ſame time excelled not 
"NY only in Poetry and Eloquence, but in Philoſophy. 
the His father, a native of Imola, had gained great re- 
— putation at Bologna, and his Works ſhew he de- 
A Vor. I. C ſerved 
to * Quz autem prima illi cura fuit, ut in præſtantiſſimi cu- 
and juſque ejus Academiz viri amicitiam et conſuetudinem venitet, 
hen præſtanti ingenii indole et ſingulari morum ſuavitate facile eſt 
by aſſecutus. Omnibus enim chariſſimus jucundiſſimuſque erat, 
atque ejus domus ab optimo et eruditiſſimo quoq; celebrabatur. 
rdid  Dudithius. 


+ Vir optimus, ſanctiſſimus, atque docliſſimus. x 
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Scr. ſerved it. The Preſident Je Thou beſtows the 


higheſt commendations on the ſon's piety and eru- 


woa— dition; and informs us, * that having had a great 


Mare in RrOINATID PorEr's friendſhip, he was the 
firſt of the Italians, who, at his inftance, attempted 
in Latin metre the divine ſtrength and harmony of 
the Pſalms *.” An incident which afterwards 
happened to Flaminius, gave REGinNaLd an op- 
portunity of exerting a benevolence, which does 
him as much honour as the moſt ſhining actions 
of his hfez and was the higheft and moſt uſeful 
_ inſtance of friendſhip he either did or could confer 
on him. Bonamico, another of theſe Worthies, 
was a labourer's ſon of Baſſano, and muſt have in- 
herired his father's obſcurity, had not a ſuperior 
genius gained the aſcendant of his low condition, 
and manifeſted itſelf very early by an inclination 
to letters, and a rapid and ſurprifing progreſs in 
them. The City of Padua having choſen him 
Profeſſor of Eloquence, he preferred that ſtation 
to all the emoluments, by which Ferdinand King 
of Hungary, and Clement VII. invited him to their 
Courts. What the Preſident de Thon ſays of Bon- 
amico is too honourable not to be related: He 
taught (ſays he) in this celebrated Univerſity, with 
the admiration of all the world; and was equally 
honoured by Iralians and ftrangers, for his pro- 
2 ound knowledge of antiquity, his extenſive eru- 
dition, his eloquence, and particularly for a clear 
and ready judgment f.“ Eraſmus likewiſe, writ- 
ing to Goes, places Bonamico's merit on a level with 
that of Bembo and Cælius . 
Theſe were a few of the many hs. kept up a 
noble emulation, both amongſt themſelves and 
their Auditors; and each Profeſſor had that incite- 
ment to glory, which Alexander ſaid was wanting 
to 
* Thuani Hiſt. lib. viii. 45; F Thuani Hiſt, lib. xt. 
t Egregii Litterarum Ha 
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to him at the Olympic Games, a Competitor like * 3 


now ſeemed to be denied to Padua, was to have 


himſelf to contend with. The only felicity which 


her Chair of Civil Law filled by the great Alciate. 
He was a native of Milan, and the firſt, who, fot 
many ages, had united the ſtudy of polite Learn- 
ing and Antiquity with that of the Law: He 
taught at Bourges and Avignon, whither the gene- 
roſity of Francis I. invited him; and at Placentia, 
Ferrara, and Pavia; at the latter of which places 
he died in 1550. This liberal and judicious me- 
thod has lately been revived in our own Country 
and Language, with reſpect to the Common Law 
of England, by Mr Blackſtone, the Vinerian Pro- 
feſſor of that Law in the Univerſity of Oxford, and 
one of its Guardians in the Britzfþ Senate. 

In the midſt of this emulation, our young Coun- 
tryman formed himſelf to thoſe great and different 
ſcenes he was to engage in, in the ſubſequent parts 
At the ſame time he cultivated a corre- 
ſpondence with ſeveral eminent perſons, to whom 
his riſing merit began to be known, and who held 
it a ſingular honour to have a place in his acquaint- 
ance. Bembo, Secretary to Leo X. who was then 
at Padua for the recovery of his health, was of 
this number. Their Intimacy appears from ſeveral 
letters which then paſſed between them, though 
thoſe of Bembo only ate now extant z and they 
ſhew the high reputation which ReGinaLD already 
had in Italy. He correſponded alſo with the fa- 
mous Sadolet, as Bembo informs us, though none 


of their letters to each other, of this date; are ex- 


tant; nor indeed any of RxOixATp's during his 
ſtay at Padua. His fame was not confined to 
Iny; it was ſpread far beyond the Alps, and had 
reached Eraſmus, who, in one of his letters to 
him, ſays, that Lupſet had deſcribed him in 
ſuch a manner, that an acquaintance of ſeveral 

1 menttis 
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months could not have given him a greater inſight 
into his character; and J rejoice, ſays he, that 
theſe deplorable times have found ſo able a ſupport 
of Letters and Piety * ** He recommends to him 
likewiſe a young Poli/þ Nobleman, John à Laſco, 
who was going to the Univerfity of Padua: 
« + You will love him, fays he, becauſe he has 
all thoſe qualities which make you amiable; noble 
extraction, high poſts of honour, and ftil} greater 
expectations; a wonderful genius, uncommon 
erudition, and all this without any pride. I have 
hitherto been happy in his company, and now loſe 
it with great regret. Amongſt other inducements 
to take this journey with him, which would give 
me a ſecond youth, the chief is to converſe with 
Pace, my intimate friend; with Lupſet, whom 1 
have always loved as a ſon, and now conſider as 
a patron ; and with you, my Pol x, whom I value 
above all others : but the fituation of my affairs 
detains me here.” He informs him, in another 


letter, that Luther had taken offence at a work 


of controverſy he had publiſhed, though treated 


with great moderation; and had written a large 


volume againſt him, in a ſtile (theſe are his words) 
which no one would uſe againſt the Turk, I have 
anſwered, 


* Lupſetus ſais litteris te totum, ornatiſſime Pore, fic de. 


pinxit, ut mihi notior eſſe non poſſes, fi menſes e. domel- 
- ticam tecum egiſſem conſuetudinem. . . . Gaudeo hi 


deplora- 
tiſimis temporibus exoriri qui bonarum litterarum ac pietatis 


cauſam et tueri poſſint et ornare. Baſilia, 4 OF. 1525. 


+ Non poterat optari comes itineris vel dux commodior, 
cujus quim hactenus ſui convictu fœlix, tam nunc abitu diſcru- 
cior. Amabis, fat ſcio, tui ſimilitudinem: Clariſſimæ Majo- 


tum imagines, dignitates ampliſſimæ, ſpes ampliores, ingenii 
mira vena, eruditio neutiquam vulgaris, ne tantillum quidem 


illi addunt ſupercilii. Et adſunt iſthic quorum conſuetudine 
poſſim vel rejuveneſcere, Richardus Pacæus, Pyladeus amicus ; 
Thomas Lupſetus, quem ſemper filit loco dilexi, nunc ut Pa- 
tronum colo... . Tu, in primis, mi Porr. Sed alligant me 
hic fata mea, Ibid, | | 
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anſwered, ſays he, a part of it only, having re- Ster. 


ceived the work late: and thus, from a conſtant I. 


promoter of peace and quiet, am forced to become Ge 
a Gladiator; and, what is worſe, to combat with 
wild beaſts “.“ In the ſame letter, he condoles 
$A | TO with 

'* Luther' offenſus mei diatribi, modeſtiſſimè diſpatante, 
ſcripſit in me magnum volumen, quale nemo ſeriberet in 
Turcam, Huic ex parte reſpondimus ; nam ſerò volumen 
nacti ſumus. Ego ite pacis et quietis ſemper amantiſſimus, 
cogor eſſe Retiarius, nec hoc ſatis, cogor Ingiopaxth. 

4 Mar. 1526, . 

The following incident gave occaſion to the Work which 1 
Eraſmus here complains of. Luther, in his Reply to Henry the 
VIII's Treatiſe on the Sacraments, had loſt all the regard 
which was due to the Royal Opponent; and Eraſmus was ſuſ- 
pected of having ſome are in this diſreſpectful piece. On 
this the King, whoſe penſioner he was, ordered him to write S:b:xder # 
againſt Luther's errors; and his friends in England let him Hiſt. Lutb, 
know, that if he did not, his penſion would be ſtopped. He 
re Ages to the Court, that he had no part in Luther's in- | 
ſolence ; and Tonſſal, Bifhop of London, let him know the King Epit. Zraſ. 
was ſatisfied with his reaſons ; and preſſed him at the ſame p. 834. 
time, by an excellent letter, to undertake the defence of the Edie. oo 
Church againſt the Hydra which was riſen againſt her. Theſe > ct om 
remonſtrances, and a fear of the King's — diſpleaſure, 
and the loſs of his ſalary, made him reſolve on writing. Lu- 
ther had intelligence of it, and fignified to him, that, “as 
the Lord had not given him courage to throw off the Maſk 
intirely, he would not aſk any thing above his ſtrength: That 
he apprehended he might be ſeduced by his enemies to write 
againſt him, which would lay him, Luther, under the neceſ- 
ſity of coming to an open rupture. That Era/mus could not 
fail of being worſted, when he was beſet on both ſides, Each 
party, ſays he, perfectly well underſtands that what you call 
moderation, is nothing elſe but duplicity. All that I require, 
is, that you will be a Spectator of the Tragedy, and not write 
againſt me, and 1 will not trouble you.” This letter became 
public, and put Eraſmus under a neceſity either of engaging Ibid. p. 597, 
with Luther, or being ſuſpected of a colluſive treaty with him, et 635, 
He choſe therefore the Freedom of our Will for his ſubject; 
and when the work was printed, he ſent Copies of it to the 
King of England, to Biſhop Tor/lal, to Cardinal Wolſey, to the 
Pope's Secretary, to George, Brother of the Duke of Saxony; 
and made a great merit of having expoſed himſelf, as he ſays, 
to be ſtoned to death by the Heretics ; but that it would be 
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with. him on the death of his friend Lonpolins ; 
though, ſays he, „I had reafon to complain of 
him.” The ſubject of this complaint was a very 
ingenious and elegant parallel drawn between him 
and Bude, in which, though much is ſaid in praiſe 
of the former, for which in another place he had 
acknowledged his obligations to the Author, yet 
n the whole the preference is given to Bude *, 
Dongatius was born at Mecklin; and his memory, 
parts, and univerſal knowledge, made him the 
wonder of thoſe times. Leo X. hanoured him 
| with 

glorious for him to be the object of their malice in ſo good a 
cauſe, Whillt he endeavoured by this method to gain the fa- 
vour of the Catholics, he took the very oppoſite to ſecure that 
of the Proteſtants. * You will be ſurpriſed, ſays he, to Me- 
lanfthon, that I ſhould write againſt Luther; miraberis quad li- 


bellum emiſerim; but how could I avoid it? I was a loſt man 
if I had done otherwiſe. The Divines and Romiſh Potters, 


- figuli Romanenſes, had made the crowned heads believe that I 


Ib'd, p. 513. 


Ibid. p. 790. 


Ibid. p. 716, 
e. 


was a Lutheran; and my friends, ſeeing the riſk I ran of my 
life, promiſed the Pope, that I would write againſt Luther. 
On the other hand, Lutbher's letter was become public, and 
we ſeemed to have entered on articles of mutual agreement, 
If I had not done as I did, I was ruined. You may perha 

tell me, tliat I have armed the Tyrants againſt ws: not at ah 
Melandi bon; | talk of nothing but peace. Let all this, my 
friend, go no further than ourſelves ; I have indeed too gaod 
an opinion of your probity, to ſuſpe& you will ſhew this — 
to any body.” He opens his mind with leſs reſerve to Vives ; 
„J have written, ſays he, a treatiſe on Free Will; but, to 
ſpeak what I really think,. I bad then loſt the freedom of my 
own, and | believed nothing f what I wrote ; verum ut in- 
genue dicam, perdidimus liberum arbitrium; illic mihi aliud dicta- 
bat animus, aliud ſcribebat calamus.” This work put him on 
ill terms with Luther and all his party. Luther replied to it, 
and reproached the author with inconſtancy and breach of 
friendſhip: and the Lutherans every where declared againſt 
him. Eraſmus, in his turn, wrote to Luther with great acri- 
mony, and againlt the whole body of his followers, under the 
title of Fa//e-Goſpellers, Pſeudo-Ewangelici : and yet by a ſtrange 
inconſiſtency, he made apologies for ſo doing, and declared 


in favour of their ſentiments, 


Seaatui Ar- 


Bei. t. 


* 'Doleo Longolium immaturà morte præreptum ſtudiig, 


guanquam in me videtur iniquior, idque fine cauſa, 1bid, | 
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with the higheſt marks of his approbation. At Szer. 


his firſt ſetting out in the career of eloquence, he 


indulged a luxuriancy of youthful fancy, which his 


riper years condemned. He was at Padua when 
REGINALD came to the Univerſity z who received 
him, as has been ſaid, into his family. To the 
{ſtudies of Humanity, he had joined thoſe which re- 
gard the Faith and Diſcipline of the Goſpel; and, 
at a very early period of life, undertook to refute 
Luther's whole Syſtem. Death prevented the ex- 
ecution of the deſign, and of five treatiſes, in which 
the caſe was to have been ſtated, he had only time 
to finiſh the firſt. Being near his end, he dictated 
a letter to his generous Benefactor, who was then 
abſent, in which he teſtifies the invariable eſteera 
he had ever held him in, and defires the remem- 
brance of their friendſhip may reach beyond the 
grave; and bequeaths him his Library, as the 
only pledge he could then give him of his re- 


gard *. He died in the flower of his age, being 


in his four and thirtieth year, and has been cele- 
brated by the beſt Judges of merit amongſt his 
Cotemporaries. 4 | 

But no one has contributed ſo much to make 
this extraordinary young man's character known 
and approved, as the noble Friend who wrote his 
Life; and who, being intimately acquainted with 
him, was as able as willing to do him juſtice. 
The relation is drawn up with an elegance of dic- 
ton and ſentiment, and a maturity of thought 


C4 equal 


Etſi ſummis totius corporis doloribus oppreſſus, dubia ſpe 
vitz, ſpiritum miſerè duco, fecit tamen ſummum meum et 


perpetuum de te judicium, ut hos cruciatus neſcio quo modo 


trangerem, dum ſupremo hoc literarum munere ad te perfun- 
gor... . Peto igitur abs te per amicitiam noſtram, quam ad 
lummum perveniſle exiſtimo, ut mortuo mihi memoriam bene- 
volentiamque, quam neceſſitudo noſtra poſtulat, humaniter ac 
piè præſtes. Long. Epiſt. I. iv. ep. 33. 
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SEE T. equal to any age and experience; and it may bo 


| 


doubted whether it does more credit to the Author 


or the Subject. It is prefixed to the Volume of 


His Letters, whoſe memory it preſerves ; and may 
vie, in a graceful ſimplicity, and all the native 
beauties of compoſition, with the Lite of Atticus, 
by Nepos. This was the firſt ſpecimen REcinaLy 
gave of the maſterly command he had of the Latin 
language, and of a manner of thinking, which 
always appeared anſwèrable to the energy of that 
tongue, and to every ſubject he treated in it. 

He collected like wiſe, during his ſtay at Padua, 
the various readings and emendations of all Czcero's 
Works, to which he added his own remarks, with 


an intent to publiſh a complete Copy of them. 


But the exigencies his Country fell into ſoon after, 
and the occaſion ſne had for more ſubſtantial ſer- 
vices than Claſſic learning could yield, made hi 

apply himſelf wholly to procure her aids ſuited to 
her wants. This cauſed theſe papers to be firſt 
lain aſide, then neglected, and at length loſt. Had 
the Author been beſtowed on leſs turbulent times, 
we ſhould have ſeen with pleaſure the firſt ſhoots 
of a happy and cultivated genius; and the polite 
and knowing world would have admired a ſecond 
Lelius; not transferring the elegance of a Greek 


Poet into his Friend's compoſitions, but benefiting 


all mankind by his own obſervations on the great- 
eſt and moſt univerſal maſter of ſtile, ſentiment, 
and inſtruction, that ever enlightened the heathen 

world. | EE 
Theſe were his ſtudies, his acquaintance and 
correſpondents, during his reſidence at the Univer- 
ſity, which was about fix years. His birth, the 
figure he made, and, more than theſe adventitious 
recommendations, his real and ſingular worth, 
drew on him from every quarter a regard, which 
his plan of life and inclination ſeemed to mw 
is 


+ « 
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His reſerve in producing himſelf to public notice Szcr. 
was ſuch, that he ſupprefſed his own name when 
he publiſhed his friend's life; and only mentions 
himſelf when he could not avoid it, and in ſo cur- 
ſory and careleſs a manner, that the reader would 
think he was no ways intereſted in the perſon he 
ſpeaks of. Longolius, in a letter to Saullus, ſays, 
He was a young man of ſingular modeſty, and 
few words; and who had little reliſh for thoſe 
things which are the general topics of converſa- 
tion *,” Yet, notwit ſtanding theſe ſhades and 
receſſes, the luminous part of his character till 
ſhone out; and there was ſomething ſo ſuperior in 
his whole perſon and behaviour, that Secretary 
Bembo, at the firſt interview he had with him, 
made no difficulty to affirm, that he was the moſt 
learned, mature, and virtuous young man then in 
Italy. 
It was now the Jubile year, and he ſat out for 1525. 
Rome, to be preſent at that ſolemnity. But tho 
he travelled as privately as decency would permit, 
he was received every where with particular ho- 
nours. Preſents were ſent to him at Florence and 
elſewhere; and he was complimented by the Nobi- 
lity of the ſeveral cities through which he paſſed ; 
and theſe marks of diſtinction were no where ſhewn 
him with more profuſion than at Rome, He was 
ſurpriſed at ſo unexpected a treatment; and for 
6 ſome time at a loſs to gueſs \who had procured it, 
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n till he was informed it was the Biſhop of Verona. 

This Prelate was Matthew Giberti, one of the moſt 
d celebrated perſonages of thoſe days, and whoſe 
— praiſes are the worthy ſubject of one of Vida's 
8 * Nam Potus noſter eſt ille quidem ingenioſus, & meher- 
, cule elegantiſſimi judici adoleſcens; ſed neque qui iſtiuſmodi 
h diſputationibus de nunciis magnopere capiatur, et mira qua- 
L dam tum modeſtia, tum taciturnitate fit præditus. Long, Epiſt. 


I. ii. ep. 12. 
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Sect, Poems. He had been at the head of the Chan- 


cery of Rome, under Leo; and being nominated 
to the See of Verona, had erected a Printing- houſe 
in his palace, with a view chiefly to procure for 
the public correct editions of the Greek Fathers. 
Though he had never ſeen our young countryman, 
and knew him only from the report of others, par- 
ticularly of Bembo, his eſteem and love of merit 
had made him conceive the warmeſt and moſt 
zealous affection for him: of this he afterwards 
gave ſuch proofs, as Fable itſelf has ſcarcely 
equaled, Several of them, which will find their 
place in this Work, are recorded by the noble 
Youth on whom they were beſtowed, and make 
it difficult to determine whether his merit, or his 
friend's ſenſe of it, be more honourable. At the 
time I am ſpeaking of, he had begun a correſpond- 
ence with this Prelate, of which their common 
friend Bembo writes to REGINALD in the following 
terms: He reads your letters over and over; 
and, not content with thoſe he receives from you, 


he will ſee thoſe you write to me: he ſhews them 


to the beſt Judges, who all agree in admiring the 
candor, the elegance, and good ſenſe, with which 
they are penned: he inquires of your ſtudies, and 


of every thing which concerns you; in a word, he 


never ends when your praiſe, and the love and re- 
gard he has for you, is the ſubject of his converſa- 
tion. I congratulate you, that a perſon fo highly 
valued and courted by the greateſt Potentates, has 
of his own accord offered you his friendſhip; and; 
I congratulate myſelf on having been inſtrumental 

ton?” | 
As curioſity had no part in his taking this jour- 
ney to Rome, having ſatisfied his piety in viſiting 
the places of devotion, he left that city, without 
| 505 ſeeing 


' ©* Beni Epiſtolæ Familiares, I. v. Venetiis, 1552 
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ſeeing the Pope*s Court, and returned again to Sr er. 


Padua, where he ſpent the greateſt part of the 
following year “. | 

But, during the ſtay he made in Haß, ſeveral 
things had happened, in which the cauſes were lain 
of thoſe events which intereſted all his future life, 
and in ſome of which he began to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf almoſt as ſoon as he returned to his country. 
Charles V. had made two journeys into England, 
to concert meaſures againſt the growing power of 
France, and a young Monarch at the head of it, 
as reſtleſs and ambitions as himſelf, He perceived 
the aſcendant Cardinal Wolſey had in all the Britiſh 
counſels, and let himſelf down to every condeſcen- 
ſion which could ſooth the vanity of that haughty 
favourite. Amongſt other courtly arts, he made 
him an offer of his intereſt in the Conclave, when 
the Papacy ſhould be vacated ; and, in his letters 
to him afterwards, he treated him with the higheſt 
regard, and ſubſcribed himſelf bis Son. 

Cardinal Campegio had come hither a few years 
before; and though a ſtranger to our language 
and manners, and without any thought of living 
amongſt us, had obtained the Biſhoprick of Sa- 
liſbury, and thus began a connection, which occa- 
ſioned him to be ſent over in the cauſe of the 
Divorce. The errand he now came on, was the 
project of a Croiſade for the recovery of the holy 
Land; an enterpriſe, in which Chriſtendom was in 
that age ſtill ſuppoſed to be concerned. 


The Writers of his Life place his return to Zzg/and imme- 
diately on his leaving Rome : yet a letter, which Era/mus wrote 
to him at Padua, on the 8th of March, 1526; and the date of 
two of Bembo's letters, one of the 16th of March, the other in 


| 2 of che ſame year, in both which mention is made of his 


ing ſtill there, neceſſarily infer his going back to that city, 
and the ſtay I have mentioned. The diſagreement here of 
the Writers of his Life with matter of fact is not material; but 
the — is intitled to accuracy even in things which are 


1520. 
1522. 


1518. 
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Martin Luther had already began a defection 
from the See of Rome, which, though inconſider- 
able at firſt, ſoon made that progreſs, to which 
fo great a part of Germany, and other Kingdoms 
and States, ſtill bear witneſs. The Tenets he ad- 
vanced, had not been known in any prior age of 
the Chriſtian Church; or, it ever they were ſet on 
foot, had never failed of being condemned, as re- 


pugnant to what Antiquity had always held. And 
bis Doctrine, under the ſpecious name of Reforma- 


tion, allowed a great latitude both in belief and 
practice, and gave riſe to a variety of jarring 
opinions, which, though they produced endleſs 
changes, wrought no amendment. The character of 
the Teacher was in every reſpect anſwerable to his 
Doctrine. He was an apoſtate Monk, who lived 
in an habitual violation of engagements, confirmed 
by the moſt ſolemn vows, A turbulent and fu- 
rious ſpirit appears through almoſt every page of 


his Works, which are numerous; and abound with 


ſuch ribaldry and abuſe, as decency and good ſenſe 
equally difown. At length, being loſt to every 
human 1 this diſtemper of his mind tranſ- 
ported him ſo far, as to give us his Dialogues with 
the Spirit of Lies; and the Arguments, with which 
this Inſtructor furniſhed him againſt a capital Ar- 
ticle of the Catholic Religion. I ſhould be want- 
ing to the reſpect I owe the Reader, was I to put 
down what he relates of his execrable intimacies 
with theſe infernal Inmates *; it being enough 
for my purpole to have obſerved, that he acknow- 
ledges his converſion to one of them; and that he 


was his Maſter in a principal point of his Refor- 


mation T, 
* Luth, Cone. de Turb. ſedand. Luth. Coll. Menſ. Germ, 


f. 281. In the place laſt cited, he ſays, Diabolus ſrequentiii 
| pf propins mihi condormit quam mea Catharina. 


+ De Abro, Miſ. Pri. t. 7. nb. 26. The Reader will find 
the paſſage at length in the Appendix, No. 1. 
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The riſe of theſe innovations gave Henry VIII. Secr. 
an opportunity of exerting his zeal for the Faith of I. 
his Anceſtors, by a Work, in which the-principal 
errors which Lutber had advanced were refuted; 
of which the King either was, or deſired to be re- 
puted the Author. It was ſent to Rome by a fo- 
lemn Embaſly, and preſented by Doctor Clark, 
Dean of Windſor, in the King's name, to Leo X. 
in full Conſiſtory, and received with a diſtinction, 
which ſo unuſual a preſent from a crowned Head 
very well claimed. The Pope roſe from his throne, 
kiſſed the Ambaſſador's cheek, aſſured him he 
would do as much for the approbation of the 
Work, as had been done for St Auguſtin's and St 
Hierome's in their times; and, by a very honour» 
able decree, conferred on Henry, and all the ſuc- 
ceeding Kings of England, the title of DeFENDER 
or THE FAITH, which they ſtill retain, and prefix 
to all Acts which have the ſanction of their autho- 
rity. The Book is ſtill preſerved in the Vatican 
' Library, and ſhown to ſtrangers, particularly to 
the Enghſp. There is a Diſtich at the bottom of 
the laſt page, by which the King addreſſes theWork 
to his Holineſs, and his Majeſty's name-in his own 
hand-writing. 
Soon after, Leo dying, was ſucceeded by Adrian 1522. 
VI. who had been Preceptor to the Emperor“. 
The 
* Poit ſub Adriano VI. par bonarum omnium litterarum in- | 
fortunium. Nam cùm is Leoni X. ſuffectus eſſet, ad quem 2 
utpote litteratum Principem, magnus Litteratorum numerus 
confluxiſſet, dum non minora de Adriano ſibi quiſque pollice- 
8 tur, ecce adeſt muſarum et eloquentiæ, totiuſque nitoris hoſtis 
— acerrimus, qui Litteratis omnibus inimicitias minitaretur : 
22 ut ipſe dictitabat, Terentiani eiſent, quos cam odiſ- 
| e, atque etiam perſequi cœpiſſet, voluntarium alii exilium, 
n. alias atque alias alii latebras quærentes, tam diu latuere, 
2 quoad, Dei beneficio, altero imperii anno deceſſit; qui fi 
aliquanto diutius vixiſſet, Gottica illa tempora adverſus bo- 


d nas artes videbatur ſuſcitaturus. Joan. Pier, Faler, de Litter. 
Infœli. I. ii, 
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Sr. The Profeſſors of polite learning, who had re- 
I. ſorted to his Predeceſſor, as to the common Patron 
. Claſſic merit, promiſed themſelves the ſame en- 


1522. 


1524. 


couragement from him: but Adrian, who had been 
educated at a Flemiſh Univerſity, was ſo far from 
anſwering their expectation, that he treated them 
with diſregard, and called them, from one of their 
favourite Authors, Terentians, a term which he, as 
a Schoolman, thought reproachful. This cauſed 
them to leave his Court, and to fear the cloud was 
again returning, which for ſo many ages had in- 
tercepted the rays of Science. But he alſo dy- 
ing within little more than a year, and a ſecond 
Medicean Pontiff ſucceeding, their apprehenſions 
ceaſed, 

In both theſe vacancies of the See of Rome, the 
Emperor had thought of nothing leſs than his 
engagements to Wolſey; and though Henry had 
omitted nothing to advance his Miniſter to that 
high dignity, and the Cardinal's activity had exerted 
itſelf ro the utmoſt; yet, as every promiſe on the 
Emperor's part had been broken, ſo every meaſure 
on the King's, and on that of the party concerned, 
had proved ineffectual; and Clement VII. was ſub- 
ſtituted to Adrian. 

The year which ſucceeded Clemen!'s election, a 
Decree was obtained from Rome, at the King's and 
Cardinal's requeſt, to ſuppreſs about forty Reli- 


gious houſes for the founding of two Colleges. 


There was a great latitude in the Commiſſion, and 
eat complaints made of abuſes in the execution. 
heſe reached the King's ears, who expoſtulated 

with the Cardinal in ſuch a tone, that he thought 


Proper either to excuſe or juſtify himſelf by a very 


ſubmiſſive letter. Though this appeaſed the King, 

it did not ſtop the clamour of the people, who diſ- 

liked ſuch proceedings, and looked upon them as 

the effects of }/o//ey's Avarice and Ambition: => 
& 


4 


Oxford was never finiſhed. And this very aliena- 
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the cenſure they have met with in after - times, Seer. 
from perſons of a different perſuaſion from the 1. 
Church of Rome, is not leſs ſevere, They have Sv 
treated this ſuppreſſion as ſacrilegious ; and ob- 

ſerved, that all who were concerned in it, the Pope 

not excepted, by whoſe authority it was carried 

on, were remarkably unfortunate . As to the 
Foundations, in favour of which-the Monalteries 

were ſuppreſſed, the College at Jpſwich became a 

ruin almoſt before it was built; and the other at 


tion furniſhed the XIXth Article of the Bill of high 
Crimes and Miſdemeanors, brought againſt him 
who was the author of it, ** 5 
The battle of Pavia, in which the French King 1524. 

was taken priſoner, gave a great change to the 
Engliſh counſels F: for as the power of the Em- 
peror was now come to ſuch a pitch as to have no 
further dependence on us, the deference with which 
he had hitherto treated the King was abated in pro- 
portionz and when he wrote to his Miniſter, he 
reſumed again the Monarch, and ſubſcribed him- 
ſelf Charles, without any more ceremony. This 
flight, added to his diſappointment in his late vi- 
ſions of the Papacy, put Folſey on every method 
of wreaking his revenge on him, to whom he im- C 
puted it. And now the ſtrength of the Houſe of 
Auſtria becoming formidable, it gave him an op- 
portunity of making his Prince take umbrage at it ; 
and by detaching him gradually from its intereſts, 
to ally him to its ſworn rival. He had already 
entered on this plan; when, as ſhall be ſeen in its 
proper place, the ſacking of Rome by the Imperial 1527. 
ayny, gave a kind of religious ſanction to it; and 
a League was agreed on between the Kings of Enp- 

| land 


* 


* Stow, Spelman, Dugdale, Collier. 


+ Embaſſy of Monſ. de Tarbes, amongſt Lominie's Gollse: 
tions, 33d vol, | 
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ser. land and France, and no meaſures thought too 


I. 


1527. 


he was intirely governed, happened t 


violent by which the Emperor was tobe oppoſed. 
The Divorce at this time was ſet on foot by the 
fame revengeful ſpirit yz the immediate reſult of 
which, even before it was accompliſhed, was his 
ruin who contrived it, | | 
ReoainalD Ports was now fix and twenty years 
old; and the reputation he had gained at Padua, 
joined to the natural tenderneſs of a mother, made 
the Counteſs of Saliſbury deſirous he ſhould return 
to his country; nor were the reſt of his family leſs 
preſſing on this head. The King's favour, of 
which. he had received ſuch early and repeated in- 
ſtances, ſeemed a ſure pledge of that promotion 
and fortune, to which perfonal merit could intitle 
one who was ſo nearly allied to the Royal blood. 
And as Henry was magnificent in all his inclina- 
tions, there were no views to which they thought 
he. would not allow his Kinſman to aſpire. In 
compliance therefore with this requeſt, he fat out 
on his journey to England, where his fame was 
gone before him; and to the embraces of a Parent 
and Family, who ſeemed to reſt their chief hopes 
on the expectations they had conceived of him, and 
to whom he was no leſs dear than they to him. 
When he returned to his country, the King was 
in the thirty ſixth year of his age, and the eigh- 
teenth of his acceſſion to the crown. His reign 
had hitherto appeared proſperous, and he was ac- 
counted one of the greateſt and moſt fortunate 
Princes in Europe. The two contending powers, 
whoſe ambition engaged all the neighbouring ſtates 
in their quarrels, France and the houſe of Auſtria, 
courted his alliance, and obtained it alternately, as 
the caprice or views of Yolſey, by ohok counſel 
favour the 
one or the other. The wars he had waged with the 
former, though neither neceſſary in themſelves, nor 
advan- 
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advantageous to his people, and carried on with hs 


enormous expence, had generally been attended 
with ſuch circumſtances and ſucceſs as flattered his 
vanity, and by that means laid him ſtill more open 
to the aſcendant his Miniſter had gained over him, 
and to the deſigns of his Neighbours. He had 
humbled the Scotch, who, at the inſtigation of 
France, had taken the advantage of his abſence, 
and invaded England: and the juſtice and neceſſity 
of repelling an enemy, had given his arms a luſtre, 
which till then had been wanting, An immode- 
rate propenſion to pleaſure, which went through 
his whole reign, diſtinguiſhed the beginning of it; 
and he had ſcarce filled rhe Throne, when the 
Court, from a ſcene of ſordid Frugality, which it 
had been in his Father's time, immediately became 
the ſeat of Voluptuouſneſs and Prodigality. He 
delighted in feaſting, muſic, and play ; and in the 
exceſſive. purſuit of theſe diverſions, as well as in 
a waſteful and oſtentatious manner of making 


* Treaties, and carrying on War, ſquandered an al- 


moſt incredible treaſure, of which the late King's 
rapine and extortion had left him the poſſeſſion. 
The Annals of his reign are for ever checquered 
with revels, maſks, and courtly or military pa- 
geants, As he advanced in years, this indulgence 


to ſenſuality increaſed, and he was known to have 


raiſed perſons to a conſiderable fortune, only for 
drawing back his chair when they perceived the 
fire was uneaſy to "him, or for roſting a ſucking 
pig to his palate. Amongſt the various inſtances 
of Juſtice, Liberalicy, and other virtues, which 
recommended the laudable part of his life, he was 
never known to have done one ſingle act of Cle- 
mency. This was attributed to an effeminate diſ- 
poſition of mind which inclines to cruelty, It 
was conſtantly obſerved, that he never forgot hs. 
lighteſt ſuſpicion of offence, and never ſpar 
Vor. I. D where 
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Ser. Whereſoever he apprehended refiſtance l. His ac- 


ceſſion had been ſignalized by confirming an act 
of Grace, which his Father on his death-bed had 
granted to all his ſubjects; but the Son excepted 
thoſe, who, under pretence of maintaining the pre- 
rogative, had oppreſſed the people, and invited 
every body to bring in their accuſations againſt 
them. Dudiey and Empſon, the chief inſtruments 
of iniquity in the former reign, had fo ſcreened 


themſelves by the ſubterfuges of the Law, that 


though they ſtood convicted in the minds of every 
individual of the nation, they could not be legally 
condemned, In order therefore to bring them to 
puniſhment for crimes of which they were guilty, 
they were tried and condemned on a frivolous in- 
dictment for Treaſon, of which they were innocent. 
This treſpaſs on Juſtice carried however, in ſome 
meaſure, its excuſe with it, by delivering up de- 
linquents, whom the general voice of mankind 
had devoted to deſtruction. But the death of the 
Duke of Buckingham, whoſe large revenues were 
his crime; and of Edmund Earl of Suffolk, who 
was executed without any trial or form of juſtice, 
and was the effect of the King's apprehenſions 
from the houſe of York, or of his reſentment to 
that Nobleman's brother, who was in the French 
ſervice, admitted of no alleviation. This unfor- 
tunate Nobleman had ſucceeded to a long deſcent 
of hereditary honours, and was alſo called Pol ; 
but the achievements of the two familics being 
intirely different, there is no reaſon to think they 
had any thing common but their name. Theſe 
were the preludes to all thoſe acts of blood _ 
SHEDS. x 164 ſtain 


Cam cæterarum virtutum ſpeciem aliquam referret. . . . . 
Clementiz nullum unquam fignum oftendit , .... . id quod ef- 
minatæ ejus naturæ multi tribuunt, talis enim crudelitatem 


pe gignit. Apolagia Reginaldi Poli ad Caralum V. Cæſarem, 
9. 
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ſtained this Prince's reign, and gave Sir Walter * T. 
4 


Raleigh occaſion to ſay, that = if all the examples 
of a mercileſs Prince were loft, they might be 
found in him.” The conſciouſneſs of his perſo- 


nal accompliſhments, which were really great, in- 


flamed both his ſelf-conceit and the natural vio- 
lence of his temper : and, from a conſtant gratifi- 
cation of his inclinations, he grew impatient of 
whatever checked them; and at laſt broke through 
all reſtraints, human and divine, His father, ei- 
ther through ignorance of what Education Was 
fitting for a young Prince of ſuch expectation, or 
from an ungenerous and ſelfiſh turn of mind, which 
ſeems to have been the principle of his whole con- 
duct, had diverted his ſon's attention from attain- 
ments which relate to the proper diſcharge of the 
duties of Sovereignty, and trained him to the 
Learning, of the Schools ; to the Logic of Ariſtotle, 
and the Theology of St Thomas Aquinas. A ready 
genius and reliſh for Letters, cauſed him to be the 
declared Protector of all who excelled in them. 
Eraſmus, in a letter to the Elector of Mentz,Aays, 
« that Learning triumphed in England, and that 
the King and Queen, the two Cardinals, and al- 
moſt all the Biſhops, exerted themſelves in pro- 
moting and encouraging it.” And in another, of 
the year 1518, © the King, he ſays, who is the 
moſt judicious Prince of his age, delights in Lite- 
rature; the Queen is knowing, in a degree very 
uncommon to her ſex; nor leſs commendable for 
piety than knowledge: and, in general, Prudence 
and Erudition are the ſureſt recommendation to 
the favour. of both.” He then mentions Linacre, 
the King's Phyſician; Cuthbert Tunſtal, Maſter of 
the Rolls; Thomas More, of the Privy Council; 
Pace, Secretary of State; William Montjoy, the 


Queen's Chamberlain; John Colet, Preacher to 


their Majeſties ; and as yet, he adds, I have only 
D 2 named 
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SECT, named the chief. Fobn Stokeſley, who, beſides ſcho- 


5 


* 


laſtic Divinity, has an unuſual inſight into the three 
learned Languages, is Clerk of the Cloſet.” At 
length he concludes, the Court abounds with 
ſuch eminent Men, that it is rather a ſeat of the 
Muſes than a palace, and may vie with any School 
of Philoſophy, with Athens itſelf *.“ It was ſome 
years after honoured with the preſence of Lewis 
Vives, the ſecond Quintilian that Spain has pro- 
duced; and who was ſent for from Flanders, to 


inſtruct the Princeſs Mary in the Latin tongue. 


It may be queſtioned if any Court, in any age or 
country, could boaſt at the ſame time, a ſet of fo 
many learned men. The teſtimony alone of Eraſ- 
mus, ſo good a judge, and fo intimately acquaint- 
ed with them, will ſatisfy every Reader; but thoſe 
who are converſant with their character and writ- 
ings, as I have already ſaid when I had occaſion 
to mention them, will have no need, even of Eraſ- 
mus's teſtimony, to be convinced that their merit is 
equal to what he has ſaid of it. 

In all theſe advantages, with which our country 
was privileged, the encouragement given by the 


King had a principal part. His diſpoſitions in his 
Happier days were truly royal: he ſhewed a high 


regard to Religion, wherever it was concerned; a 
ſenſe of piety, and a love of juſtice : as yet he had 
given 
* Apud Anglos triumphant bonæ litteræ. Rex ipſe cum 
ſua Regina, Cardinales ambo, Epiſcopi fere omnes toto pec- 
tore tuentur, fovent, alunt, ornantque. ..... Linacrus Medi- 
cum agit . . . . Cuthbertus Tonſlallus illi eſt a Scriniis.., . 
Thomas Morus eſt 3 Confiliis. . . . Paceus ab Epiſtolis.,.. 
Gulielmus Montjoius Regine famulitio præſectus eft . , , Johannes 
Coletus Et à ſacris concionibus. Præcipuos duntaxat recenſui. 
Fohannes Stokefleyus, præter Scholaſticam hanc Theologiam, 
in gui nemini cedit, trium etiam linguarum haud vulgariter 
peritus, à facris. Hujuſmodi viris ea referta eſt Regia, verids 
teveι,]̃am aula: quas tu Athenas, quam Stoam, aut quod 
Lyceum ejuſmodi prætuleris aulz ? 
A Paul. Bombas, Baſiliæ, 1518, 
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given no indication of cruelty, except in the two Sec. 


Noblemen above mentioned. His generoſity not 
only conferred gratuities on ſuch as had deſerved 
them, but invited all who had any claim to excel- 
lence, and made no diſtinction between his own 
Subjects and Foreigners; and he rewarded merit 
wherever he found it. On this account ſeveral, 
eminent for Learning and Arts, reſorted to him, 
from other countries, as to the Judge and Patron 
of what was excellent *. Thus his general cha- 
. rafter, at that period of his life which anſwers to 
this part of Rec1naLD's Hiſtory, placed him on a 
level with the moſt popular and plauſible Kings. 
He received his Kinſman, at his arrival, with 
every demonſtration of eſteem and favour ; ſaw 
him at Court with complacence, and diſtinguiſhed 
him on ſeveral occaſions. He was pleaſed to 
bring him acquainted with the merit of his own 
Subjects, as he had been with that of foreign 
Princes; and I remember, ſays Rec1naLD, that 
in a full drawing- room, addreſſing his diſcourſe to 
me, he ſaid, he was of opinion, that in all my 
Travels I had met with no perſon, either in virtue 
or learning, comparable to the Biſhop of Rocheſter . 
The Queen's regard for him was equal to that of 
the King : for though ſhe had not the ſame tie of 
conſanguinity, which united him to her royal Con- 
ſort z there was another motive, derived from her 
own diſpoſitions, no leſs powerful in his favour, 
That Princeſs had felt all the horrors of the bloody 
policy by which the death of the Earl of Farwick 
was made a neceſſary ſtipulation to her marriage, 
and had often ſignified het forebodings of the ven- 
geance which would wait on it. It was apprehend- 
ed, that the title of the Houſe of 7ork might one 
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day revive in this young Prince; and Henry VII, 


D 3 and 


* Apologia Reg. Poli ad Car. V. F. 14. 
Þ Ibid. F. 20. 
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8 Sd r. and Ferdinand had got rid of thoſe fears, by an 


ce Mas adding the mockery of juſtice to murder, had, on 


CY 
4x 


expedient ſuited to both their characters; and, by 


a pretended conſpiracy, taken away the life of a 
Prince, whoſe only guilt was his relation to the 
Crown. The Queen had already done every thing 
in her power to atone for the ſin, and repair the 
injury of ſo foul a deed. The Counteſs of Sal:/- 
bury, mother to RecinaLtDd PoLE, being lifter to 
the unfortunate victim of her father's jealouſy, ſhe 
committed the care of the Princeſs Mary's educa- 
tion to her; treated her and all her Children with 
remarkable affection ; and was accuſtomed to ſay, 
her mind would never be at eaſe, unleſs the Crown 
reverted again to the Earl of Warwick's family, by 
a marriage of one of his ſiſter's ſons to her daugh- 
ter; and thus ſome reparation made for the injuſ- 
tice done to the brother: and, amongſt all that 
Lady's numerous offspring, ſhe had ever ſhown a 
predilection to REGINALD. Nor was the conſide- 
ration he was held in confined to the Court or his 
own family; but he ſoon drew on himſelf the ge- 
neral love and admiration of the whole nation, 
His high birth; the rank he held in his Sovereign's 
favour; his extraordinary accompliſhments, joined 
to great affability, a readineſs to oblige, a blame- 
leſs life, and ſingular ſenſe of Religion, were qua- 
lities which reflected a luſtre on each other, and 
made him valuable in proportion as he was 

known. | 
Hitherto his character had only been approved 
by the innocence of his manners, and a happy and 
cultivated genius; but a ſcene was now opening, 
and ſuch a part aſſigned him, as required all the 
firmneſs and generoſity of a ſoul, ſuperior to hope 
and fear, and every tender feeling of nature. This 
was the King's divorce from the Queen, which, 
with reſpect to RE GIN AL D PoLE, was one of thoſe 
Fe trials, 
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trials, to which only the greateſt men are expoſed, Src. 
and to which they alone are equal. As vet it had 
been whiſpered only within the walls of the palace; 
but now it began to take air, and to be debated 
by the King's orders: and the ſubject of this work 
requiring the Reader ſhould be enabled to make a 
juit and adequate judgment of it, I ſhall fer it 


briefly before him. 
) - Henry VII. of England, and Ferdinand of Spain, 
. had, entered on an alliance with the Emperor, 
. againſt France; and in order to cement it more | 
n firmly, Ferdinand had given his ſecond daughter 
8 Fane in marriage to Philip, ſon of the Emperor | * 
n Miximilian; and Catharine the elder to Arthur, 5 
/ heir apparent to the Britih Crown, Neither of 
- theſe matches proved fortunate : Fane, in a literal 
4 ſenſe, loved her huſband to diſtraction, the vio- 
t lence of her affection having cauſed her to loſe, her | 
a ſenſes; and Catharine became a widow when ſhe i 
8 was ſcarce a wife. But it being the mutual inte- | 
1 reſt of England and Spain that their union ſhould 1 
. ſubſiſt, though this tie was broken, a renewal of 1 
4 the alliance was propoſed, by marrying Arthur's J 
A widow to Henrv, the King of England's only ſur- N 
d viving ſon: and the Pope's diſpenſation for it was 
* obtained. But the King, whoſe ruling paſſion was 
4 Avarice, inſiſted on an augmentation of the ſum 8 
4 which the Princeſs had already brought with her ; 4 
48 and Ferdinand, who was as unwilling to part with : 

money, as Henry was greedy of getting it, availed | 
4 himſelf of the dower ſettled on his daughter, in- { 
5 ſiſted on her being ſent back to him, and raiſed | 
g. other difficulties from pecuniary conſiderations. 
— Henry, though he ſaw no other match more ſuit- 
pe able to his ſon, yet, either to work on Ferdinand's 
iis apprehenſions, or for other reaſons, which it ſeems 
h, hard to account for, had cauſed the young Prince 
fe to enter a proteſt againſt the marriage. However, 


ls, D 4 | he 
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8er. he went no farther lengths, and the proteſt was not 


notified to the Princeſs or her Father. In this ſuſ. 


= pence the King died. 


The Council of the new Monarch immediately 
met to deliberate, if the intended marriage was 
advantageous to the realm; if it was not contrary 
to the divine Law; if the Papal diſpenſation was 
valid; and, laſtly, if any freſh difficulty was riſen 
from the King's proteſt. Doctor Warbam, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, though at firſt averſe to the 


match, came over to the general opinion of the 


other Counſellors ; and the King, having had all 
the difficulties which had been propoſed lain be- 
fore him, accompliſned his marriage, with the 
unanimous conſent of all the States of the King» 
dom, on the 3d of June, 1509, ſix weeks after his 
acceſſion. Seventeen years had paſſed before any 
doubts were raiſed concerning the lawfulneſs of 
this proceeding. The King, before his nuptials, 
had profeſſed the higheſt perſonal regard for the 
Princeſs; and afterwards frequently declared, he 
had found no reaſon to change his opinion of her *, 
He had found her a Maid, when he took her to 
his bed, as he acknowledged to the Emperor, her 
nephew, at a time when he had no thoughts of a 


- divorce; and the folemn afſtveration which the 


Queen made in open court, when the fact came 
to be queſtioned, appealing to God and the King's 
conſcience for the truth at what ſhe ſaid, muſt 
put it beyond all doubt. He had ſeveral chil- 
dren by her, of which the Princeſs Mary only was 
living; and any illegitimacy in her birth had been 
ſo little dreamt of, that ſhe had ſucceſſively been 
aſked in marriage by the chief crowned Heads in 
Europe. 
The pretence for calling the legality of the 
King's marriage in queſtion, was a prohibition re- 
| | | corded 
K. Poli Apologia, ad Car. V. Cæſ. 
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corded in Leviticus, by which the Jews were for- S Rr. 
bidden to marry the widow of a deceaſed brother; I. 
and it was urged, that this Law was equally bind 
32 ing under the Chriſtian as under the Moſaical diſ- 
; penſation; and, being founded on the nature of 
things, could not be diſpenſed with. This objec- 
| tion had been fully conſidered when the marriage 
| was in debate; and anſwered, in the following 
manner, to the intire ſatisfaction of all parties: 
That the Law in queſtion, even at the time it was 
enacted, admitted of exceptions, which were not 
| only authoriſed, but even preſcribed by God him- 
- ſelf: That the Lawgiver had ſuppoſed the caſe of Deuteron. 
a man dying without iſſue, and not only permitted, ch. xxv. 
but commanded his brother to marry the widow, 
on pain of being declared infamous. In this man- 
ner the queſtion concerning Henry's marriage would 
have been of no very difficult ſolution, had the 
ſearch of truth alone been intended : but the abet- 
tors of a powerful King's paſſion ſo perplexed it, 
that the heads of men grew giddy in endeavouring 
to find any meaning of the Law, but the true; 
and more efforts were made to invalidate one law- 
ful marriage, than had been taken to ratify all the 
contracts of matrimony fince its firſt inſtitution. 

The Queen now began to be in years, and ſub- 
ject to infirmities, which frequent miſcarriages had 
brought on: and her ſtate of health allowed her 
huſband ſmall hopes of ſeeing her mother of a 
Son, ot which he was very deſirous. The diſap- 
pointed ambition of MWolſey in his views on the Pa- 
pacy, which he imputed to Charles V. had, as I 
have already ſaid, ſpirited up his revengeful tem- 
per againſt the Nephew and the Aunt. The 
Queen, whoſe character was extremely decent, like 
that of her mother, whoſe memory is yet in vene- 
ration amongſt the Spaniards, had made no ſecret 

1 of her diſapprobation of the Cardinal's _—_— 
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Ster. Which was qume unbecoming the Purple. The 


diſpoſition this Munſter was in, of ſeconding his 


—— Maſter's inclinations, however contrary to what 


duty required of him, as he himſelf confeſſed, 
when he was going to fall a ſacrifice to the very 
mo aſurcs he had concert-d, had either given birch 
to the project of the Divorce, or encouraged and 
flattered th King in it. Another ſpring to theſe 
proceedings, more powertui than all the reſt, was 
the influence of une Bulien, who was lately re- 
turned from the French Court, and now began to 
appear at that of England, in the bloom of youth, 
and with all thoſe blandiſhments, by which art, 
and a deſire to pleaſe, attract attention. The 
King, not long after, was ſeized with a violent 
paſſion for her, which ſhe practiſed every art to in- 
flame, yet refuſed to gratify. But as none of theſe 
reaſons could be pleaded as arguments for diſſolv- 
ing his marriage, he alledged a concern for his 
ople on account of the Illegitimacy, and, con- 
ſequently, the doubtful right of the Princeſs Mary 
to the crown; and an uneaſineſs of conſcience con- 
cerning the Jawtulneis of marriage with a brother's 
relict. The earlieſt document which remains of 
theſe proceedings, is a letter of Secretary Pace to 
the King, in which he informs him, that he had 
treated with Dr Wakefield of the Divorce, and 
that the Doctor was ready to reſolve the queſtion, 
either in the negative or affirmative, juſt as the 
King thought proper, and in ſuch a manner as all 
the Divines in England ſhould not be able to make 
any reply. This letter is dated in 1526, and, to 
Wakefie d's eternal intamy, is ſtill extant . Wol- 
fey had already engaged Longland, Biſhop of Lin- 
coln, the King's Confeſſor, a well-meaning but 
weak man, to move this doubt to him. A fcru- 
ple which favours inclination is generally well re- 
8 ceived; 
Le Grand, tom. 3. pag. 1. 
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ceived; and the Cardinal, who had the merit of S rr. 
raiſing it, propoſed to Henry, the Ducheſs Dow- I. 
ager of  Alenſon, ſiſter to the French King; to 
whoſe intereſts he now endeavoured to attach him. 
Some time after, Grammont, Biſhop of Tarbes, 
the French Ambaſſador, overcome by the Cardi- 
nal's importunities, repreſented to Henry that his 
marriage had given great offence in France, and 
that his conſcience was intereſted in having the 
lawfulneſs of it dilucidated. This diſcourſe paſſed 
at Hampton-Court, where there had been a ball, 
which the King opened with Anne Bullen; and 
he takes notice of it, a year and a half after, 
in a ſpeech to the Lord Mayor and the Common 
Council. 
We need go no higher for the motives of Gram- 
mont's compliance with Wolſey's requeſt, than the 
ſituation in which his Maſter now ſtood with re- | 
ſpect to England. The alliance of a great and V 
opulent people was become neceſſary to France, | 
in order to counter-balance the arms of Auſtria ; 
and Henry alone could ſupply the ſum which was 
to ranſom the Dauphin and his brother, who, on 
their Father's releaſe, were detained priſoners in 
Spain. Reaſons of ſtate are ſuppoſed to exclude of 
courſe all inquiry into the equity or injuſtice of 
meaſures, and being managed by Churchmen does 
not always clear them of this cenſure. A Council 
of Conſcience, as it is termed, is frequently called, 
that the moſt iniquitous proceedings may ſeem to 
have had the ſanction of a nice and religious ſcru- 
tiny. Theſe conſiderations engaged Francis to ſup- 
port the cauſe of the Divorce, both in the Univer- 
* ſities of his own Kingdom, and at the Court of 
* Rome; and that City being taken the ſame year, 1523. 
1 by the Imperial army, and the Pope become a 
4 priſoner in his own capital, gave the Kings of Eng- 
5 land and France a ſtill more plauſible pretext of 


uniting 
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Szcr. uniting againſt the Emperor; and to Henry an op- 


portunity of availing himlelf of his good offices to 
the holy See, and, at the ſame time, of ſolicitin 

his own cauſe at her ſupreme Court of ſudicature, 
The Engliſh, on this occaſion, had ſignaiized their 
reſpe& and attachment to his Holineſs, and the 
King had ſent him a very liberal remittance. This 
preſent was accompanied with a letter, in which 
he teſtifies a readineſs to expoſe his own life, in 
avenging the injury done to God and his Church, 
in the perſon of her chief Paſtor, and to concur 
with the French King in any meaſures, to prevent 
the evils which threatened the common cauſe. A 

Clement had no ſooner recovered his liberty, but 
Secretary Knight, and Caſſali, an Italian Gentle- 
man, and Agent for Henry, were the firſt to com- 


pliment him on it. He told them, he had not 


forgotten what the King their Maſter, and the 
Cardinal, had done for him in the day of his late 
diſtreſs, and that his gratitude ſhould be anſwera- 
ble to their good offices. 

On this they opened their commiſſion, by taking 
notice of the regard which the Eugliſb Kings and 
Nation had ever paid to the Church ; and the im- 
portant ſervices they already had done, and might 
{till do her. They then repreſented how much it 
was for the honour and intereſt of the holy See, to 
prevent the misfortunes which hung over the king- 
dom, in caſe the King came to die without a male 
Heir: and, as the Queen was no longer in a 
condition of bearing children, they humbly in- 
treated his Holineſs to cauſe the diſpenſation, by 
which the King had married his brother's Widow, 
to be examined. The Pope's anſwer was ſo fa- 
vourable, that they immediately went to the Car- 
dinal, whom, he ſaid, he ſhould conſult on the 
affair, and ſhewed him a copy of the diſpenſation. 
It was drawn up in England, and anſwered all the 


King's 
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King's purpoſes; but as the Cardinal perceived it Szcr 
could not be granted, without caſting an irreparable "+ a 
blemiſh on thEreputation of all who were concerned = 
in it, at their requeſt he drew up another, with 
which they ſeemed ſatisfied. It enabled the King 
to marry whoever he thought proper, provided his 
marriage with the Queen was unlawful, and de- 
clared ſuch. | | 
Molſey in the mean while was under an uneaſi- 
neſs, which he alone could have expreſſed who felr 
it. The defire of avenging himſelf on the Em- 
peror, had given place to conſiderations of nearer 
concern to himſelf. Anne Bullen, on her firſt 
coming to England, had conceived an averſion to 
him, for his breaking off, though by the King's 
orders, a marriage which was on foot between her 
and young Piercy, fon to the Earl of Noribumbęr- 
land. She had ſince been informed of his views of 
giving the French King's lifter to Henry; and the 
high degree of favour ſhe was now in, could brook 
no Rival in the King's conhdence. She hated him, 
and reſolved his ruin, Theſe extremities made 
him have recourſe to every induſtry, to ſupport a 
credit which was now in the wane, and was to fall 
its orb no more. The roads between England 
and Rome were taken up by Couriers paſſing to 
and fro: each day gave birth to ſome new pro- 
| jet; and meaſures were no ſooner taken than 
changed. 
Gardiner and Fox, who were afterwards pro- 
| moted to the Sees of Wincheſter and Hereford, had 
| inſtructions not to ceaſe importuning the Pope till 
he had granted what they aſked. He appointed 
| a Congregation of Cardinals to examine the affair 
but whilſt it was diſcuſſing, being at length over- 
come by their importunity, he told them to return 
their Maſter the following anſwer : „That if he 
was aſſured of the reaſonableneſs and juſtice - his 
| uit, 
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Szecr. ſuit, he had nothing more to do than to take anos 
I. other Wife; but, at the ſame time, he forewarned 
== him of the uſual conſequences of ſuch proceedings: 

That the Queen would enter a proteſt both againſt 

the Place and the Commiſſioners, if the cauſe was 
tried in his dominzons : That the Emperor, her 
nephew, would not fail to require that Henry ſhould 
be prohibited from entering on a ſecond marriage, 
till the ſuit was ended ; and it, notwithftanding the 
inhibition, he took this ſtep, the offspring of ſuch 
an engagement would be Illegitimate.“ 

The general ſenſe of the Nation concurred with 
the Pope's declaration ; and the influence of Royal 
authority, when the Biſhops were ſummoned to 
give their opinion, had not prevailed on them to 
come to a reſolution. This reſiſtance irritated a 
paſſion it was deſigned to check: it magnified in 
the King's fancy the charms of his Miſtreſs, and 
the Queen's infirmities; and made him fo far 
overlook decency, as to defire the Pope might 
be acquainted with them, and cauſe them to be 
alledged as ſufficient reaſon for his ſeparation from 
her. 

Whilſt the Court and Kingdom, and almoſt all 
Europe, were thus agitated by the effects of the 
King's paſſion, a new Character roſe up, who, ſoon 

after, propoſed a ſhorter way to end the debate. 
As he imagined that Kings have no occaſion for 
any other rule of action beſides their own will; and 
their Counſellors nothing to do, but to conſult their 
inclinations ; he inſtructed Henry in the arbitrary 
extent of Prerogative, and became the inftrument 
by which he exerted it. By virtue of theſe prin- 
ciples, the King divorced and married as often, 
and for what reaſons he thought fit; and, affum- 
ing an univerſal ſupremacy both in Church and 
State, had the whole legiſlative power inveſted in 
himſelf, even by that Parliament, who, by their 
office, 
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office, conſtitute a principal part of it. This per- Ser. 
ſon was Thomas Cromwell, afterwards Earl of E,; l. 
and the King's Vicar-General; who has delineated 
himſelf in ſuch a manner, in a converſation with 
REGINALD PoLE, of which he has given us the 
heads, that all other portraits muſt fall ſhort of a 
piece in which the Artiſt draws himſelf. 

„ Some time after my return fram Italy, fays 
REeGinaALD, I met him in the Cardinal of York's Wolky. 
palace, in whoſe ſervice he then was; and, after 
the uſual compliments, he fell into a diſcourſe on 


a= *% & — amen... ad —_ * 


] the neceſſary qualifications of thoſe who are called 
1 to the Councils of Princes. His motive, I ſup- 
) poſe, was to ſift me concerning the Divorce, which” 
) then divided the Privy Council, as he knew 
a opinion of the affair could not fail of being aſked, 
n My anfwer was, that I thought it the duty of 
d every ſuch perſon, above all other conſiderations, 
"I to adviſe what was moſt conducing to his Prince's 
t honour and intereſt, and enlarged myſelf, from 
e the dictates of Reaſon, and the beſt Authors, on 
n the nature of Virtue, in which both honour and 
intereſt' are grounded. He replied, that cheſe no- 
II! tions were very plauſible, when delivered in the 
1e Schools or from the Pulpit, but were of little uſe 
n in the Cabinets of Kings; and, if much inſiſted 
e. on, inſtead of being favourably heard, would © 
or create hatred and averſion to the Adviſer, as they 
1d ſeldom fall in with the Prince*s inclinations, and 
Ir are quite foreign to what is practiſed in Courts: 
ry That Prudence and Experience chiefly diſcovered 
nt themſelves in propoſing what was ſeaſonable as to 
n- time, place, and other circumſtances : That men 
n, of letters were often deceived, and fell into diſgrace 
m- for want of this knowledge : That thoſe very things 
nd which'a Prince would hear with approbation'from 
in a Preacher, would be rejected by him with diſdain, 
eir iF urged as the Rule of his proceedings; that this 
CC, , I Was 
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$zcT. was a Science which the Univerſities did not teach, 


I. 


and therefore thoſe who came raw from them to 
the Council-board, were liable to great overſights. 
He ſtrengthened what he was ſaying by the exam- 
ple of ſeveral, who, becauſe they would not de- 


| part from the principles they had imbibed there, 


ad forfeited their Prince's favour, were become 
uſeleſs, or had brought ruin on themſelves and fa- 
milies. From whence he concluded, that the chief 
concern of a perſon in this ſtation, ſhould be to 
ſtudy his Prince's inclinations, in which much ſa- 
gacity was required, as they ſometimes lie diſguiſed 
under appearances of a very different import: that 
it became Kings to uſe the ſpecious names of reli- 
gion, equity, and other virtues, though their deſigns 
were not always regulated by them : that true 


ability lay in diſcovering what their real intentions 


were; and, then, in managing affairs in ſuch ſort 
as they might obtain their ends, and yet no open 
failure in religion or probity be obſerved; and 
that this ability was feen in proportion as the 
Miniſter could reconcile the appearances of virtue, 
which Princes were unwilling to give up, with 
the ſubſtantial intereſt of the ſtate. That this was 
a compendious way to ſecure favour and authority 
with them, and to be uſeful to one's ſelf and 
others. 

« This was the ſum of Cromwell*s diſcourſe, 
which was long; from whence I gathered, that, if 
he really thought as he ſpoke, and had been Nero's 
Counſellor, when the murder of his mother was in 
debate; he who acknowledged no law, when his 


_ Prince's inclination was to be gratified, and made 


religion and integrity bend to it, would not have 
been at a loſs to juſtify that parricide. However, 
I made no reply to this barefaced impiety, and only 
faid, 1 imagined he had entered on the diſcourſe 
for argument ſake, and did not mean to deliver os 
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real ſentiments, He made no apology for any Szcr. 
thing he had advanced; but perceiving, as well I » 
he might, both from my countenance, and ſome 
words which dropped from me, that I was rather 
diſpleaſed than taken with his Politics, he replied, 
It was no wonder, if having as yet little uſe of 
public affairs, I did not comprehend what experi- 
ence alone could teach, eſpecially as it did not agree 
with thoſe tenets in which I had been brought up; 
but now, as J had done with books and retirement, 
if I would mix in public life, and give myſelf to 
buſineſs, I ſhould fee how wide a difference there 
was between the maxims of real policy, and thoſe 
idle ſpeculations, on which men, who have nothing 
elſe to do, diſcant in the Schools: That theſe were 
very unſkilful Teachers of an Art, which could be 
learned from Practice only; and that a ſhort Diſ- 
courſe of an experienced perſon was more to the 
purpoſe than whole Volumes of ſuch Philoſophers : 
| That if I needs muſt have books, | ſhould at leaſt 
read thoſe who allow more to experience than to 
ſpeculation : That he had one of a very acute Mo- 
dern, who did not, like Plato, publiſh his own 
dreams, and draw up the plan of a Commonwealth, 
which, for ſo many ages, had never been reduced 
to practice, but had lain down maxims and obſer- 
vations, of which daily experience confirmed the 
truth; and, if J would give him leave, and pro- 
miſe to read the book, he would fend it me: That 
he had a great regard for me, and foreſaw to what 
difficulties I ſhould be expoſed, if I let myſelf be 
carried away by notions of men unacquainted with 
the world, though otherwiſe ever ſo learned; and 
had not a greater deference to thoſe who had joined 
eminent parts to a habit of buſineſs. Having 
thanked him for his civilities, and promiſed to read 
the Work, we patted. | | 
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<« Soon after the King, not finding that com- 
pliance with his deſires, which he expected, even 
in thoſe who were thought to have given occaſion 
to them, began to make uſe of 5 man's ill- 
fated abilities, and admit him to his moſt ſecret 
deliberations; and then the converſation, which 
had paſſed between us, was a ſeaſonable warning 
to me to flee an unhoſpitable ſhore. If anything 
could give me a greater inſight into his character, 
it was the book itſelf he ſo much extolled, tho? 
never ſent me. I imagine he already repented 
having lain himſelf ſo open; but being informed 
of his private readings, by thoſe who were ac- 
8 1th them, 1 procured the Work, and 
was as eager to peruſe it, as any one could be to 
intercept diſpatches which diſcovered, the deſigns 
of an enemy. On reading it, I found, in effect, 
every ſtratagem by which Religion, Juſtice, and 
good Faith, were to be defeated ; and every hu- 
man and divine Virtue become a prey to Selfiſh- 
neſs, Diſsimulation, and Falſhood. It was wrote 
by one Machiavel, a native 6f Florence, and inti- 
tled, On the Art of Government; and is ſuch a per- 
formance, that was Satan himſelf to leave a Suc- 
ceſſor, I do not well ſee by what other maxims he 
would direct him to reign *.” | 

He then goes on to give an Abridgment of the 
work, which had not been publiſhed many years; 
and perhaps owes 1ts firſt appearance, as well as 
approbation in this kingdom, to the King's Vicar- 
General in Spirituals. But a detail of this ſubject 
belongs to another place, and ſhall be related from 
the ſame unexceptionable Author. 

As yet He had not been called on to give his 
opinion of the Divorce; his ſtudies having been 
of that kind which form a polite Scholar, not a 
Divine his years alſo might not appear ſuffici- 

4 X ently 
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ently ripe for ſuch a diſcuſsion: and the cauſe 82er. 
being now before the Biſhop of Rome, its proper I. 
Judge, he was fo' far from any obligation of fore- 
ſtalling the ſentence, that filence was both more 
prudent and reſpectful. He waited therefore the 
occaſion to declare himſelf, when his diſcretion 
could as little be called in queſtion as his forti- 
rude. 
Notwithſtanding the privilege of ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, and the ſunſhine of Royal favour which ſtill 
encompaſſed him, he reſolved to withdraw from 
it. The Court was become a ſcene of intrigue, 
to which his breaſt was a ſtranger. He was a 
_ conſtant witneſs to the wanderings of a Prince, 
| to whom he had the higheſt obligations, and 
| whom he loved with all the ſincerity of a loyal 
| and thankful heart : nor would his integrity and 
gratitude allow him to intereſt himſelf leſs in the 
caſe and honour of the Queen, who was now 
treated with coldneſs and diſregard. However, = 
that this retreat might not give offence, or draw * 
on him his Prince's diſpleaſure, he alledged a de- 
fire of proſecuting his Studies where he ſhould 
meet with fewer avocations ; and obtained his Ma- | 
jeſty's conſent to go to the Carthufians at Shene,where " 
he had paſſed ſeveral years of his youth, and where ö 
there was a very handſome houſe, and every thi 
fitted to his purpoſe within the incloſure of that 


Monaſtery. 

This building was raiſed by Doctor John Colet; 
a name too reſpectable to be ſlightly paſſed over 
on this occaſion. He was ſon to Sir Henry Colet, 
Lord Mayor of London, and was fitſt ſent toOxford, 
and from thence to the Univerſity of Paris, and | : 
n laſtly, for the ſtudy of the Canon Law, to Padua. 
a He had made Tully familiar to him from his child- 
hood, and was very converſant in the writings of 
y the Fathers, and particularly in the holy Scrip- 
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8 * r. tures, of which the Commentaries he has left are 


an abundant proof. On returning to his coun- 
try, he explained Saint Paul's Epiſtles at Oxford, 
to the univerſal ſatisfaction of his audience, and 
chiefly of Eraſmus, who was then at the Univer- 
ſity, and conſtantly attended his Lectures. Being 
afterwards appointed Preacher to the Court, he 
continued his Lectures in St Paul's church with 
equal applauſe; and, amongſt other excellencies, 
is faid to have had the advantage of a gracefu} 
perſon and elocution, above any perſon of his 
age. Henry VII. had conferred on him the 
Deanry of that Cathedral, and he employed the 
income of this and his other benefices in found- 
ing near it, a free School for 153 poor mens Chil- 
dren, with a falary for a Chaplain, Maſter, and 
Uſher. He died in the year 1519, being only 
fifty three years old, and his body was found in 
a leaden coffin in the wall of that church in 1680. 
Eraſmus always ſpeaks of him as one of the moſt 
polite er able divines, and beſt men in 
England; and that he had, for thirty years, la- 
mented no death ſo much as his. In a letter to 
the Biſhop of Hereford, having given at that Pre- 


late's requeſt, a ſhort ſketch of his friend's life, 


he has the following paſſage concerning the houſe 
which RecinaLD choſe for his retirement. “ Se- 
veral perſons, ſays he, wondered he ſhould build 
fo ſtately a fabric within the inclofure of the Car- 
thufians, which is not far from Richmond palace. 
His anſwer was, that he deſigned it as a retreat 
for his old age, when een a with years, 
or unfit for buſineſs, he ſhould be under a ne- 
ceſsity to withdraw from the eyes of the pub- 
lic: and that it was his deſire to enjoy there 
the ſociety of two or three choſen friends, a- 
mongſt whom he uſed to place me. = 
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death prevented that Scheme from taking ef- Sz er. 


feet 


The Writers of RecinaLD's Life have given us — 


no particulars of the two years he paſſed here; 


nor are there any letters or other pieces to throw 


any light on the ſubject. We are informed in 


general, that this ſolitude anſwered the two pur- 
poſes for which he had made choice of it; to 
perfect himſelf in literature; and not be a ſpec- 
tator of proceedings which he could not but con- 
demn. . 

He had not been long at Shene, when the Court 
and the whole Kingdom were thrown into a ſtrange 
conſternation at the breaking out of the Sweating 
Sickneſs, the fatal conſequences of which have 
been recorded by our Hiſtorians. This peſtilen- 
tial Ephemera was a fever of one day; and the pa- 


tient died or recovered within twenty four hours 


after he was ſeized. It firſt appeared in Henry the 
Seventh's army, at their landing from France at 
Milford-haven, in the year 1483, and afflicted Eng- 
lend fix ſeveral times within the ſpace of ſixty eight 
years. On the third return, in 1517, it was ſo vio- 
lent, that it uſually killed in three hours time; 
and in ſome towns it ſwept away half the inhabi- 
tants. In the year 1551, which was 1ts laſt ap- 
pearance, it began in Shrewſbury, where, in a few 
days, it deſtroyed near a thouſand perſons, and 
from thence ſpread itſelf over all England. It 
conſtantly began with the warm weather, and 
ceaſed at the approach of winter. After the firſt 


E 3 viſit, 


* Multi mirabantur quod magnificas ædes extruxerit intra 
pomceria Monaſterii Carthiſienſium, quod non procul abeſt I 
regia quæ dicitur Richmonaa : Aiebat, ſe parare ſedem illam 
ſuæ ſenectuti, cum jam impar laboribus, aut morbo fractus co - 
geretur ſe ſubmovere ab hominum conſortio. Illic erat ani- 
mus philoſophari cum duobus aut tribus amiculis eximiis, in- 
ter quos me ſolitus eſt numerare ; ſed mors antevertit, Epr/. 
P. 435. | 
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viſit, it diſappeared during the ſpace of two years 
only; one and twenty, after the ſecond ; eleven, 
after the third and fourth ; and then was three 
and twenty years before it broke out again, and 
has never been heard of ſince, either in our own 


or any other country. There was ſomething ſo 


18 June. 


peculiar in the infection, that the Engliſb alone 
were liable to it. Foreigners who were amongſt 
us, and even the Scotch, who inhabit the ſame 
iſland, were exempted ; and it attacked the Eng- 
liſb in other Countries, whilſt it ſpared the Na- 
tives. Doctor Cajus, our learned countryman, 
who was a ſtudent at Padua about the time I am 
ſpeaking of, has given us his conjectures con- 
cerning the cauſe of this particularity *. His 
obſervation, however, that Foreigners who were 
then in England were not ſeized with it, admitted 
of exceptions. | 
Bellay, Biſhop of Bayonne, the French Ambaſl- 
ſador at the Exgliſhß Court, was one of them; and 
ſent the following account to Anne of Montmo- 
rency, high Steward to the French King's Houſe- 
hold. One of Mrs Anne Bullen's women, ſays 
he, was taken ill of the Sweating ſickneſs on Tue/- 
day laſt. On this the King removed to a feat 
twelve miles diſtant from London; and the Lady, 
as I am told, was ſent to her Father's in Kent. 
As yet the King's ps tor her is not abated: 
I cannot ſay what effects abſence, and the difficul- 
ties he meets with from Rome, may produce.--- 
This diftemper began to appear tour days ago, and 
affords the eaſieſt kind of death imaginable : the 
help even of Physicians is not neceſsary. A flight 
head-ach and ſickneſs at ſtomach, is followed by 
ſweating ; and if the patient is kept too warm, 
or not warm enough, he dies in four, and ſome- 
times 
Cajus de Ephemera Britannica..- Doctor Hilary's Inquiry 
into the Method of improving Medical Knowledge, p. 593. 
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times in two or three hours, without further trou- Sr. 
ble. About two thouſand have already been taken 
with it. Yeſterday, as I was going to ſign the 
ſuſpenſion of arms, I beheld an incredible num- 
ber of people leave the ſtreets and rhe ſhops, and 
make all the haſte they could to their houfes, to 
fweat, as ſoon as they found themſelves ill. The 
Prieſts have their hands as full as the Physicians, 
and are not numerous enough to bury the dead. 

The like diſeaſe raged here twelve years ago, and 
carried off, as I am informed, ten thoufand per- 


* 


move from one place to another, to ſhun the in- 
fection: a Prov") youre number are dead of it in 
three or four hours. All the Lords of the Bed- 
chamber, except one, have already been, of are 


actually ill of it. The King keeps himſelf ſhut ö 
- up alone. The contagion is as rife in the Le- ; 
t gate's family: thoſe who only put their hands out 
1 of bed, for the four and twenty hours after they 
- are taken ill, become ſtiff like a piece of mortar. 4 


Yet, after all, the perſons who do not expoſe 
— themſelves to the air eſcape; and, whatever re- 
— ports may have been ſpread, of eleven thouſand, 


d who have died of the diſtemper, two thouſand \ 
e only have died.” Towards the end of the Let- = 
t ter, „the King, ſays he, perceiving it was to no 

y purpoſe to change place, has at length fixed his 

1, reſidence at a houſe built by my Lord Legate, Hampren- 

2 about twenty miles from hence. I am credibly Court, 

es informed he has made his Will, and received the 

ry Sacraments of Penitence and the holy Euchariſt, 


ESR not 
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Sgr. not to be taken unawares. He has not however 
I. been ill; and, if he ſhould, which God forbid, 
l do not foreſee he would run any great riſk.” --- 
22d Ju 3 In a third Diſpatch, he ſays, „the Diſeaſe be- 
gins to abate in London, and to get ground in 
places where it has not yet been felt; and at pre- 
Ent rages in Kent. Mrs Bullen and her father 
have had it, but are out of danger. On the day 
that the Sweating took me, at the Arclibiſhop's 
of Canterbury, eighteen of che family died within 
four hotrs. I was almoſt the only perſon who 
ſurvived, and am not yet quite recovered, The 
King is retired to a greater diſtance; and though 
he hopes to eſcape, he takes all precautions againſt 
what may happen: conteſses himſelf every day; 
and receives the bleſſed Sacrament on all Feſti- 
vals. The Queen, who 1s with him, does the 
ſame; and my Lord Legate, at his reſidence, 
The Lawyers have lately had full employment 
I believe a hundred thouſand Wills or been 
| made; for thoſe who die of this diſtemper, loſe 
19 4 their ſenſes when it begins Nome to a head. I 
| have ſent his Majeſty's compliments of condolence 
on this occaſion, to the King, his Brother, and to 
my Lord Legate; and bout not of their being 
well received.“ 
#4 But as the effects of mere fear are generally not 
1 more laſting than the danger which occaſioned 
| them; for though it checks the action, it leaves 
| the diſpoſitions juſt as they were; this apprehen- 
ſion was no ſooner over, but Mrs Anne Bullen ap- 
peared again on the ſcene as before: on which 
the Ambaſſador expreſſes himſelf to the High 
Steward in theſe words; © to tell you my mind, 
the King's affections are ſo deeply engaged, that 
nothing leſs powerful than the hand of God can 
reſcue Fim. This miracle, however, was ſo far 
from being wrought in his favour, that “ Mrs 
ET A en 
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Bullen had an apartment adjoining to the King's, Sr. 

fitted up with the higheſt luxury, and more court I. 

paid her than to the partner of his throne.” «I 

ſuppoſe, adds the Ambaſſador, he has a mind to 

inure his people to patience, and prepare them 

for the ſtroke he meditates. He continues har- 

dened, and would proceed to greater extremities, 

was his power leſs limited.“ Theſe were the 

reludes to an event, which not only.qnvolved all 

fis future lite, whoſe Hiſtory I write, but was 
permitted by the unſearchable counſels of Provi- 
dence, to cauſe a total ſubverſion of that Religion 
which he afterwards reſtored. 

In the mean time the Court of Rome, prevailed 
on by the intreaties of Molſey, and the indefati- 
gable induſtry of Fox and Gardiner, had carried 
her condeſcenſion to Henry as far as even the a 
pearances of equity would allow. He had teſti- 

hed a great deſire that the cauſe of the Divorce 
| might be tried within his own kingdom. This 
| was granted; and it was no ſooner known that 
Campegio and Wolſey were appointed Judges, but 
the iſſue of the ſuit was by the public voice given 
| in his favour, The former was eſteemed one of 
the ableſt Canoniſts and Negociators of thoſe 
times : he was perſonally known to the King, and 
had been gratified by him, ſeveral years before, 
| with the Biſhoprick of Saliſbury, And io many 
motives concurred to intereſt Wolſey, who was 
joined in the Commiſsion, in bringing it to the 
concluſion the King deſired, that it is needleſs to 
inſtance any. f 
The Pope, to give the King a further mark of 
his regard, had ſent a proviſional Decree, every 
way favourable to the Divorce, but which was to 
be ſeen by him and Wolſey alone, and then com- 
mitted to the flames. As to the particulars, whe- 
ther it was any more than a draught, and whether 
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Sr. the King ever ſaw it, is yet a ſecret, and nothin 


I. 


but conſectures, which amuſe and deceive, can be 
offered on the ſubject “. | 

The diſtruſts of MWolſey, with reſpect to his own 
ſafety, increaſed in proportion as this great affair 


ſeemed to draw on to a concluſion. And now 


his bewildered imagination ſuggeſted an expe- 
dient, which haſtened the Deſtruction he endea- 
voured to ſhun. He foreſaw, that however the 
caſe in debate turned out, he was a loſt man. If 
it failed of ſucceſs, he would be reproached with 
having engaged his Prince in a purſuit, and want- 
ing zeal or ability to extricate him. If the Di- 
vorce was obtained, he was threatened with an 
equal diſaſter from her elevation, on whom the 
King had fixed his future choice. In this per- 
plexity he repreſented to Henry, in a long and 
earneſt diſcourſe, all the inconveniencies which 
were likely to attend the whole affair, and con- 
jured him by every motive which the ſituation of 
his own concerns, and the King's honour and eaſe 
could furniſh him with, to lay aſide any further 
thought of it. Henry heard him with paſsion and 
diſdain, and treated him in ſuch a manner as con- 


firmed all the miſgivings of his own mind. 


Campegio was now arrived, and had ſignified 
to the King, at a public Audience, the Pope's 
grateful 


Lord Herbert, in his Life of Henry VIII. mentions a very 
ancient .copy of this Bull, by which the Pope obliges himſelf 
to ratify the ſentence of his Legates, and to admit of no ap- 
peal from it. His Lordſhip owns, this copy may not be au- 
thentic, and that it is probable, the Pope granted ſomething 
more. This is the conjecture of this Nobleman, which can 
never be verified. The ſti'e in which the Pope, ſoon after, 
wrote to his Legates, is utterly inconſiſtent with ſuch a conceſ. 
ſion. Gardiner, in his treatiſe Of True Obedience, where he 
omits nothing that can invalidate the papal authority, takes no 
notice of any ſuch grant; nor is it mentioned by any of thoſe 
Authors who wrote in favour of the Divorce; in 15 30, and the 
two following years, F 
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grateful ſentiments of the good offices he had re- $z cr. 
J. 


him, that, on all occaſions, and particularly on — 


ceived from him in his late diſtreſs; and aſsured 


that which was under deliberation, he ſhould ex- 
perience whatever a deſerving Son could expect 
from an indulgent and liberal Father. But in 
their private conferences, he exhorted him, ac- 
cording to the inſtructions he had brought from 
Rome, to desiſt from the design of parting with 
the Gn; and repreſented the injury he would 
do to his reputation, the misfortunes that would 
enſue to the common cauſe of Chriſtianity, the 
broils he muſt engage in with, the Emperor, 
and the ſlender ſuccour he could expect from 
France. | 
Though this remonſtrance made no impreſsion 
on Hh, yet no favour could be ſhewn him 
whilſt the Queen persiſted to demand juſtice : 
and his impattence, after ſeveral uſeleſs attempts 
to bring her into his meaſures, not allowing him 
to wait the ſentence of the Legates, he ſent Sir 
Francis Bryant and Vannes to Rome, who were fol- 
lowed ſoon after by the Doctors Knight and Benet. 
The Commiſsion was as extraordinary as ever 
Agents were charged with: and mankind were 
informed from a King of England, if other exam- 
les had been wanting, how far the wildneſs of 
looſe desire can tranſport a perſon, who thinks he 
may attempt whatever he imagines he can com- 
paſs. Their inſtructions were to aſk the Pope, as 
of their own motion, to permit the King to'marry 
again, in caſe the Queen entered on a Monaſtic 
lite; and to legitimate the offspring of both beds. 
If that was refuſed, then to desire him to ap- 
prove the King's taking on him a religious pro- 
feſsion, in order to induce the Queen to do the 
ſame; and when they had both made their vows, 
to diſpenſe with Henry, and enable him to marry 


again. 
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Szcr. again. If this propoſal was rejected, they were 


to make another; and petition that the King 


might have two Wives, of which there were ſe- 


1529. lowing month. In this interval, the Council for 


veral precedents under the Levitical Law; and 
that the children of each might be deemed law- 
fully begotten.---If the Pope diſapproved of theſe 
overtures, they were inſtructed to mingle threats 
with their petitions; and insinuate, that his own 
election to the Papacy might be called in queſtion, 
and the authority hitherto acknowledged in his 
See drſowned. 

The Pope replied, with no leſs temper than 
prudence, < that it would but ill become the King 
of England to riſe up againſt that authority which 
he had ſupported by Nis own Writings , that if 
the Nation withdrew herſelf from the obedience 
of the Church; if ſhe cauſed a Schiſm, or fell 
into Hereſy, the King would be accountable, not 
he. That he had nothing to reproach himſelf 
with on that head ; and having hitherto followed 
what duty preſcribed, he would continue to do 
ſo.” --- He wrote to Campegio, ſoon after, „that 
though his good-will for the King was very ſin- 
cere, yet he would not betray his conſcience, or 
violate the laws of juſtice : That all the demands 
of this Prince were ſo unreaſonable, that he could 
grant none of them, without giving the higheſt 
offence to the whole Chriſtian World; and that 
the Emperor and King of Hungary insiſted on the 
cauſe being tried at Rome, and that he found it 
difficult to deny ſo reaſonable a requeſt.” 

Whilſt theſe things paſsed at Rome, every thing 
in England ſeemed in readineſs for the decision of 
the Cauſe. After ſeveral hearings, a Patent paſsed 
the Great Seal on the laſt of May, by which the 
King and Queen were ſummoned to appear be- 
fore the Legates, on the eighteenth of the fol- 


the 
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the King had alledged, at different ſittings of the 
Court, every argument which ſubtilty could ſug- 
geſt, to prove the forgery of the Original of the 
Diſpenſation which the Queen had procured from 
Spain, and which was more ample than that, on 
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SEC 


which the Legates would have tried the Cauſe. 


The Managers for the Queen had not only re- 
plied to the objections, but had proved the piece 
to be genuine, with ſuch evidence, and from ſo 
many circumſtances, that the Judges, notwith- 
ſtanding their willingneſs to pleaſe the King, did 
not think proper to give Sentence againſt it. 
They had recourſe therefore to another expedient, 
which was to write privately to the Pope, that the 
affair might be decided at Rome, as the eminence 
of that Tribunal was beſt ſuited to its difficulty 
and importance. | | 

In the mean while, the proceedings of the Court 
went on in their uſual courſe; and, on the day 
appointed for the King's and Queen's appearance, 
the * Council preſented the letters of At- 
torney, by which they were impowered to act in 
his name. But the Queen, though ſhe had named 
her Council, appeared in perion, and having de- 
clared ſhe could not acknowledge the Legates for 
her Judges, ſhe required her proteſt ſhould be re- 
giſtered : on which the Legates roſe and achourn- 
ed the Court. | 

At the following ſitting, the King and Queen 
appeared both in perſon ; and the King having 
anſwered to the citation, the Queen came from 
her ſeat, and caſting herſelf at his teet, « beſought 


21ſt Tuxe, 


him to have pity on her, and to do her juſtice : _ 


That ſhe was a helpleſs woman, and a ſtranger, 
born out of his dominions, without friends or ad- 
viſers : That ſhe was ignorant in what ſhe had of- 
fended him, and cauſed him to put her away. 
She called the ſupreme Being to witneſs, ſhe had 


* 
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Sr. ever been a faithful and humble wife, always 
I. conforming herſelf to his will and pleaſure, with- 
GS gainſaying, or ſo much as ſhowing a diſcon- 
tented countenance : ſhe had loved thoſe who 
loved him, whatever their diſpositions were in 
her regard; ſhe had borne him children, and been 
his wife twenty years: That ſhe was a Virgin, 
when he took her to the marriage-bed, ſhe ap- 
pealed to God and his own conſcience; and if 
the fact was otherwiſe, ſhe was contented to be 
put from him with ſhame. The Kings their fa- 
thers, ſhe ſaid, were eſteemed very wiſe Princes, 
and could not be ſo overſeen in this match; and 
how came men to be now more learned and know- 
ing than they had been in their days? That it 
muſt ſeem ſtrange to her, to have hey marriage 
called in queſtion after ſo many —— ſuch 
artifice uſed againſt one whoſe intentions had al- 
ways been upright. Alas! Sir, ſaid ſhe, I am 
wronged, and have no Council to ſpeak for me, 
but ſuch as are your ſubjects : I humbly beſeech 
you to ſtay theſe Proceedings till I have advice 
from Spain; if not, your Grace's pleaſure be done.“ 
Having ſaid this, and made a low obeiſance, ſhe 
went out of the Court, and, though called upon, 
refuſed to return. 
The King ſeemed almoſt as much affected by 
her ſpeech as any of thoſe who were preſent, and 
7 declared, he had no reaſon to complain of her; 
that her Virtue could not be ſufficiently com- 
mended; and that he would be contented to live 
on with her, if his conſcience allowed him ſo to 
do.“ But notwithſtanding this declaration in her 
favour, his Proceedings againſt her were not leſs 
iniquitous. Her actions were pryed into, and 
conſtrued with malignity; and a long and lying 
memorial of her miſdemeanors was drawn up by 


the Council, which concluded by humbly intreat- 
ng 
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ing his Majeſty to have no further intercourſe with 8 fer. 


her, and to forbid the Princeſs her daughter to 
ſee her. It may be preſumed, that Princes and 
their Miniſters can ſtand in need of nothing more 
to deter them from actions ſo unworthy their high 
ſtations, than their on feelings with reſpect to 
thoſe who have been guilty of them, and the af- 
ſurance, that impartial poſterity will judge them 
with the ſame rigour. | 9 

Whilſt theſe meaſures were taking to intimi- 


date the Queen, the Legates employed intreaties 


and remonſtrances to gain her. On one of theſe 
visits, being at work with her women, * ſhe 
thanked them for their good-will, and ſaid, ſhe 
would give them a hearing, though ſhe imagined 
they came on a busineſs, which required much 
deliberation, and a brain ſtronger than hers. You 
ſee, ſays ſhe, my employment (and ſhewed: them 
2 ſkain of thread about her neck) in this I ſpend 
my time with my. maids, who indeed are none of 


the ableſt Counſellors; yet I have no ether in 


England; and Spain, where there are, on whom I 
could rely, God: knows, is far off.” She then re- 
peated the ſubſtance of what ſhe had ſaid in 
Court, and added, that thoſe facts were ſufficient 
Vauchers of the lawfulneſs of her marriage, and 
her own uprightneſs, if any thing could be ſo 
againſt the blaſt of malice. ----- Then addreſsing 
herſelf to Wolſey, I can impute, ſaid ſhe, my 
misfortunes to none but you, my Lord of York. 
I naw ſuffer becauſe I could not away with your 
pride, your riot, whoredom and oppreſsions. For 


part of your hatred: I am beholden to my nephew 


the Emperor; whom, becauſe he would not ſa- 
tisfy your inſatiable ambition in advancing you 
to the Papacy, you have ever ſince fought to 
deſpite. You threatened to be revenged on him 
and his friends, and you. have performed your 

SE Os | promiſe. 
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Sgr. promiſe. You have been the only incendiary and 
I. plotter of all the miſchief and wars againſt him 
ESL peſe late years; and at preſent you wreak your 
vengeance on me for being his Aunt. God only 
knows, my Lord Cardinal, how much I ſuffer, 
he will be your Judge and mine.“ — J/=l&y being 
about to reply, ſhe would not hear um; and 
though ſhe behaved to Campegio with great civi- 
lity, yet ſhe declared ſhe acknowledged neither 
of them for her Judges; persiſted in , appeal; 
and from that time, though often cited, ſhe ap- 

ared no more in the Court. 
The Sittings ſtill continuing, the Witneſses, 
who were about ſeven and twenty, were exa- 
mined. They had been garbled chiefly out of 
the kinsmen or creatures of the King and Mrs 
Anne Bullen. The facts to which they depoſed, 
were the age of Prince Arthur and the Lady Ca- 
tharine, at their marriage; the conſummation of 
the marriage; and Henry's Proteſt, in his father's 
life-ttme, againſt his affiance with the Queen. 
17th July. The depositions being heard, the nullity of the 
papal Diſpenſation was insiſted on; but the Le- 
gates, not judging the proofs ſufficient, came to 
23d July. no reſolution. At the laſt hearing, when the 
Court was thronged, and every one big with ex- 
pectation of the ſentence, to which they were 
perſuaded the Judges would now proceed, Cam- 
pegio, who all along had acted as Chief in the 
whole Commiſsion, prorogued the Court to the 
month of O#ober. The reaſons he aſsigned for 
ſo doing, were the Queen's refuſal to have the 
cauſe tried in England, and to acknowledge the 
Legates for her Judges: the neceſsary time re- 
quired to reviſe the Depositions : and the Rules 
of the Roman Court of Judicature, to which he 
was obliged to conform: and he affirmed, on his 
character, what he ſaid to be true. Soon __ 


the King's good-will; and having ſignified an in- 
he had not yet ſeen, Henry, though at firſt he 
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this declaration, the Pope notified to the Legates, Szcr. 
that he had ordered the Cauſe to be tried at Rome, I. 
and cited the King and Queen to appear there : 9 
on which information the Legantine Court was 
diſsolved, and Campegio ſet out for 1taly. 

 Rre6marD PoLe had been no otherwiſe con- 
cerned in theſe tranſactions, than his regard for 
the King, and the common cauſe of his Country's 
welfare, engaged his diſapprobation of them. The 
reaſons already .mentioned exempted him from 
any neceſsity of appearing in them; and a diſtant 
habitation from the Court, which the foresight of 
theſe broils had cauſed him to make choice of, 
rogether with a temper which ſought retirement, 
when duty did not call him forth to action, had, 
from any thing that appears, kept him hitherto 
clear of an affair, with which the Public was now 
intirely taken up. He had paſsed two years at 
Shene, in as great tranquillity as the crisis would 
admit, and had employed them to thoſe purpoſes 
which might enable him to ſerve his Country with 
ſucceſs. Being ſensible however, that he ſhould J 
be no longer indulged in this neutral ſtate, than 
the King's capriciouſneſs, or the ſuggeſtion of a 
Favourite, did not find ſome pretext to make him 
a party in what was now become a general de- 
bate, he\thought of withdrawing himſelf at a 
greater diſtance from Proceedings, the conſe- 
quences of which he might ſhun, though he could 
not prevent. As the Courts of England and France 
were now in the ſtricteſt amity, the jealous tem- 
per of his Prince was likely to take leſs umbrage 
at his going, for a time, to that kingdom, than to 
any other. Fle entered on this meaſure with ſuch 
circumſpection, as not to incur any abatement of 


clination to visit the University of Paris, which 


Var. I. F ſhewed 
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ſhewed an unwillingneſs, yet afterwards he grant- 
ed his requeſt with a good grace, and continued 
the former marks of his bounty, which he had 
conferred on him during his ſtay at Padua. 

The French Ambaſsador, Bellay, notified Rx- 


ber, 1529. GINALD's journey to his Court in the moſt ho- 


nourable terms; and informed the Count of 
Montmorency, the high Steward, “that this young 
Nobleman was nearly related to the King, and 
one of the moſt learned perſonages of the age: 
That his view was to ſce France, and continue his 
ſtudies : That Henry had ordered him to pay his 
reſpects to the King; and that his Family, who 
were perſons of great merit and the firſt quality, 
desired he might be particularly recommended to 
him.” The manner in which he mentions the of- 
ficers of REcinaLD's houſehold, ſhews that he 
lived not with dignity only, but ſplendor. 
The Divorce being now before that Tribunal, 
to which all cauſes of ſuch importance were wont 
to be referred, nothing more was to be done but 
to wait the decision. The King however, fore- 
Jeeing the little proſpect of ſucceſs, gave a freſh 
inſtance of that insincerity with which he had all 
along acted. He imagined a pecuniary influence 
might purchaſe of the Schools what it had failed 
of at the Court of Nome; and ſent his Agents 
to have the opinion of the moſt celebrated Uni- 
versities, that 1s, to buy their votes. In his own 
dominions, his inclinations were ſupported by re- 
wards and hopes of preferment ; by the known 
violence of his humour, and a kind of deſpotiſm, 
of which, like an eaſtern Monarch, he had now 
an himſelf: and, in foreign countries, by 
rge ſums, which were employed to prevail on 
thoſe who preferred lucre to honour and con- 
ſcience. Several particulars of this venal proſti- 
tution have been tranſmitted down, in ſo ſhame- 
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ful and ridiculous a detail, as to raiſe both indig- Sr. 
| nation and laughter. --- Nor was the queſtion to 
| be ſubmitted to the examination of Catholic Di- 
vines only: the Proteſtant Doctors of Germany 
were likewiſe to he conſulted; and it muſt be 
acknowledged, ta their honour, „ that though 
f political reaſons might have biaſed them towards 
a compliance to the King of England and his Miſ- 
J treſs, who was ſuſpected to be a Lutheran, yet they 
choſe to act uprightly, and give their real ſenti, 


$ ments, though in favour of a Prince (Charles V.) 
$ who was their adverſary “.“ La 
0 This irregularity of Henry's proceeding gave 
„ great offence to the judicious of thoſe times, as it 
0 not only transferred one of -thoſe cauſes, whole 
decision the common conſent of the Chriſtian 
e world had reſerved to the See of Rome, to the 
wranglings and uncertainties of the Schools; but 
J, becauſe it corrupted the principles of thoſe places, 
1t from whence both the civil and ſacred Magiſ- 
at trate is taken, and taught them to look on Ge- 
e nius and Learning as lucrative ware, and a means 
ſh not to inſtruct mankind, but mislead them f. 
ll The reputation of the University of Paris was 
ce very high; and Henry was particularly desirous 
ed it ſhould declare for the Divorce; and his Kins- 
ts . man being there, he ſent him orders to conſult | 
11- the Doctors, and uſe his beit endeavours to inte- A 
vn reſt them in his favour. What his ſentiments 
e- were on receiving this commiſsion, and in what 
vn manner he executed it, we learn from an account 
m, of his whole conduct in this affair, which he wrote 
D ſome years after to the King, when She, on whoſe 
by account he now moved heaven and earth, had 
on finiſhed her life on a ſcaffold; and he had broken 
)N- through every reſtraint which could withſtand any 
ſti- - F 2 83 
ne- 
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Secr. of his appetites. --- He begins with obſerving, 


J. 


<« that the aversion which the King's ſubjects had 
to theſe meaſures, was greater than that of Fo- 
reigners, as their affection to him was more ſin- 
cere; and they more grieved to have ſuch in-, 
ſtances of obedience exacted of them, as could 
not be ſubmitted to but with the higheſt diſho- 
nour. Amongſt theſe, ſays he, I may very well 
rank myſelf, and call God to witneſs, I never re- 
ceived ſo ſensible a ſtroke as from the diſgraceful 
commiſsion ſent me when I was at Paris; eſpe- 
cially as I had retired thither, that I might have 
no ſhare in deliberations which were carrying on 
againſt the King's honour and intereſt, within his 
own palace, under his directions, and by his au- 
thonity.”--- He ſays, „he had vainly hoped, that 
the decency which the King owed himſelf, would 
not have ſuffered him to allow ſtrangers to med- 
dle in a concern which ought never to have come 
to their cogniſance.— That as ſoon as the trouble 
he was in would permit him, he excuſed himſelf 
on account of want of experience, and begged 


that ſome perſon, more converſant in the ques- 


tion, might be intruſted with it. — That the King 
immediately complied with his desire; and, if he 
had not, there was no kind of death which would 


not have been more welcome to him than ſuch an 


employment. That he never took it on himſelf, 
though for a time he ſuffered the Proceedings to 
go on in his name, as there was another joined 
in the Commilsion, who did all the busineſs, of 
which he had declared he had not a competent 
knowledge. That he might with truth plead this 
excuſe; not indeed from any 1gnorance of the 
caſe, but becauſe the clearer insight he had of it, 
the leſs he knew how to act as he was desired.“ 
Hie then goes on to ſhew, © how inexcuſable 
the King was in pretending that a diſpenſation to 
AT} | marry 
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marry his brother's Widow was invalid, at the Seer. 
ſame time that he was ſuing for one, which would I. 
enable him to marry a perſon, whoſe ſiſter he had 
corrupted, provided the nullity of his former 

: marriage could be proved.” This he advances, 
in a Treatiſe inſcribed to the King, and delivered 


| to him on the part of the noble Author, by one 
| of his Gentlemen. He aſserts it as a known 
| truth; and indeed, had fuch an imputation been 


ſlander, or even of doubtful report, it would have 
been utterly unworthy and inconsiftent with his 
character who relates it; and muſt have raiſed 
the clamour, not only of the Engliſb, but of all 
Foreigners againſt him. It ought at the ſame 
time to be remarked, that as he gives not the leaſt 
insinuation of any looſeneſs of behaviour in Anno 
Bullen, before Henry's paſsion for her, or of a cri- 
minal commerce between her mother and the 
King, of which ſhe has been ſaid to be the fruit, 
theſe reports are to be looked on as deſtitute of 
foundation. Had the facts been real, they would 
not have eſcaped the knowledge of one ſo well 
informed; nor been overlooked in a work, where 
every aggravation which regards this article, is 
let fork in all its iniquity, and heightened with 
all the colouring that Indignation and Eloquence | 
can give. All he ſays of her amounts to a far- 1 
caſm, that ſhe muſt needs be chaſte, as ſhe choſe 

to be the King's Wife, rather than his Miſtreſs ; 

but that ſhe might have learnt how ſoon he was 

lated with thoſe who had belonged to him in the 

latter quality; and, if other examples were want- 

ing, that of her own ſiſter was enough *.” e 
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* Concubina enim tua fieri pudica mulier nolebat, uxor vo- 
e lebat : Didicerat, opinor, fi nulla alia ex re, vel Sororis ſus 
0 exemplo, quim cito te concubinarum tuarum ſatietas ca- 
v peret. 
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In another place of the ſame Work, having ex- 
poſtulated with him. for admitting her into the 
palace, and to ſtill more intimate familiarities, 
whilſt the cauſe of his, Divorce from the Queen 
was yet undecided ; he upbraids him with want 
of the common feelings of ee in depriving 
his Daughter of her right to ſucceſsion; and calls 
up the Ghoſt of Henry VII. his father, to contem- 
plate with horror this unnatural behaviour in his 
ton; eſpecially as that Prince, in order to ſecure 
this ſucceſsion, had put to death a moſt innocent 
young man, the Earl of Warwick, Recinai 
PoLE's uncle, and nephew to Edward the Fourth. 
« O! fays he, could he but return to life, and 
ſee me, who am deſcended of the ſame family, 
from which he. feared a competitor, ſupport the 
rights of his poſterity, which you, his fon, over- 
throw *.“ | 
In this light did he consider the Divorce, which 
was then the theme of all Europe. He received 
the perſon who came over to act in eonjunction 
with him, and who was one of the Council, with 
great courteſy, lodged him in his own houſe, and 
excusing himſelf, as has been ſaid, from acting in 
the affair on which he came, he left the whole 
management of it to him. A year paſsed in this 
manner, when he had intelligence from his fa- 
mily, that his return to England was neceſsary, in 
order to remove all ſuſpicion of his dislike to a 
design, on which the King was now wholly bent, 
which his declining to interfere in it might occa- 
sion. He r in their advice, and being 
come back to his country, again choſe the retire- 
ment of Dean Colet's houſe at Shene. 
About this time Cardinal Wolſey ended a life, 
which was become an object of compaſsion even 
to envy and jealouſy, if thoſe paſsions were * 
e 
®* Reg. Polus, de Unit, Eccl. I. 3. c. 3. 
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ble of relenting. During the laſt year of it, he 
had experienced an ebb of fortune, which at length 
left him, by as complete a deſertion as any of her 
undeſerving favourites had ever been reduced to. 
And Ambition, which makes her votaries not leſs 
ſervile and complying, than proud and arrogant, 
ſhewed him as mean in his diſgrace, as he had 
been infolent in proſperity.” The Great Seal, and 
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all other poſts of honour and profit, being taken 


from him, and all his effects ſeized, the moſt 
powerful ald opulent ſubject in Europe muſt have 
periſhed through want, had not a few well-dis- 
poſed perſons, when intereſt had called off all her 
mercenary train, reheved him. The King, at 
different intervals of his Miniſter's diſgrace, had 
ſhewn him ſome faint gleams of returning favour: 
but they were always ſucceeded by greater hard- 


ſhips; and he and the Bullen party ſeemed re- 


ſolved, that this victim of their ſeveral reſent- 
ments ſhould bleed at every pore, and agonife not 
only in expiring, but at every ſymptom which 
brought on his diſsolution. Overcome at laſt by 
ill treatment, and the apprehensions of worſe, he 


died on the road from Cawood-Caſtle, a ſeat be- 


longing to the Biſhop of York, whither the Earl 


of Northumberland was ſent to bring him up to 


London. His faithful domeſtic, Cavendiſh, has 
given an account of the penitential ſentiments, 
in which he paſsed the lait months of a long and 
worldly life; and of that memorable ſaying ; 
e that if he had ſerved his Maker with the ſame 
fidelity as he had his Prince, he ſhould not have 
been Gefen in his gray hairs : but that his dis- 
graces were uſt, for having made greater account 
of the King's favour, than of the duty he owed 
his God.” A moral which we ſhould rather learn 
from the experience of others, than teach by our 


own. 
F 4 The 
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Ihe See of York being vacated by the death of 


the Cardinal, gave REGINALD an opportunity of 
diſplaying a greatneſs of ſoul, more remarkable 
even than the arrogance of him who lately pos- 
ſeſsed it. It had been repreſented to the King, 
that, notwithſtanding his Kinſman's youth, the 
character he had for learning, prudence and in- 
tegrity, was ſuch, that the chief of the Nobility 


would be greatly ſwayed, either for or againſt the 


Divorce, as he ſhould declare himſelf. On this, 
Heury engaged ſome of his relations, and other 
perſons of the Court, to perſuade him to a com- 
pliance; and, at the ſame time, propoſed a re- 
ward which he judged adequate to the ſervice. 
His brothers were the moſt importunate with him 
to give this ſatisfaction to his Prince, who had hi- 
therto been at the whole charge of his education; 
a diſtinction with which he had favoured no other 
of the Nobles; and had likewiſe beſtowed on him 
ſo many inſtances of Royal bounty: and they re- 
preſented to him, that his ſilence would involve 
himſelf and them in inevitable ruin. The Duke 
of Norfolk, a few days after Cardinal Wolſey's 
death, was ſent by the King to let him know, 
that he had a long time intended to raiſe him to 
an eminent dignity in the Church, and at preſent 
an opportunity offered itſelf, by the vacancy of 
the See of York, to which he designed to promote 
him; and had no other objection, than the un- 
certainty of his diſpositions with reſpect to the 
Divorte, as he ſhould be unwilling to place one 
in that high ſtation who would oppoſe it. RE- 
GINALD anſwered, he could not # iciently ac- 
knowledge the King's goodneſs, and ſhould think 
himſelf honoured enough, in whatever condition, 


provided he was allowed to promote his Prince's 


real intereſts but, that proſpect loſt, no advance- 
ment, however conſpicuous, could be agreeable 
| | | Es 
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to him: and as he did not well ſee how he could 8 2c r. 
abet the Divorce, and, at the ſame time, act a | 
becoming part with reſpect to his duty to the ==> 
King, he rather choſe to be deprived of that mark 

of his favour, than accept of it on ſuch term | 

The Duke teſtified great diſpleaſure at this. 
Diſcourſe; and having ſpoken much in defence 
of the Divorce, he ſaid, he would lay aside the 
character of a Meſsenger ſent by the King, and 
talk to him as a Friend. He then reaſoned on 
the preſent ſtate of his affairs ; and on the incon- 
veniencies to which he expoſed himſelf, by refus- 
ing the King's liberality, and giving his negative 
to a cauſe which had many Defenders; and as 
yet had received no legal condemnation. That 
though he might think 1t a point of duty not to 
give his aſsent, yet it did but ill agree with the 
reſpe& and good-will he bore his Benefactor, to 
prejudice his ſuit by this proceeding : That he 
might return a more moderate anſwer, and ſatisfy 
at once both the King and his own conſcience. 

He therefore adviſed him neither to diſsemble his 

doubts concerning what was required of him, nor 

refuſe the offer of the See of York; but, as his 
compliance was the condition on which it was to 
be conferred, to desire ſome time to deliberate 
and refolve on the whole affair. The Duke 
added, he made no doubt but the requeſt would 
be granted, and undertook himſelf to obtain it. 
RREOIN AID approved of the advice, and desired 
him to effect it, which he did by obtaining a 
month's delay. 

Thoſe who intereſted themſelves in his preter- 
ment, were no ſooner acquainted with this trans- 
action, but they employed every art to ſtagger 
his reſolution; and as they knew how little he 
was affected by thoſe arguments, which to others 
appear irresiſtible, they applied ſuch as were more 

| nearly 
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Scr. nearly allied to his own diſpositions. They urged, 
- he was not to consider how he could ferve the 


Whitehall, 


_ and evils which would attend the Divorce, that 


ing in an affair, which, whether juſtifiable or 
not, was already determined; but the proſpect 
he had of being uſeful to his Majefty and the 
whole Nation, on fo many other occasions: That 
if he really felt the zeal he profeſsed for his So- 
vereign, he would comply with him in this ſingle 
inſtance, in which, if there was any thing wrong, 
his credit and favour would afterwards afford him 
an opportunity to rectify; and though the courſe 
he ſteered was oblique, it would equally bring 
him into the Port. --- The King hkewiſe, during 


this interval, pleaſed with the hopes of gaining a 


Proſelyte of ſuch importance, was more than 
uſually gracious to him, and ſhewed by his whole 
behaviour how much he desired his Kinſman's 
approbation. 

Though the inſtances of his friends had not 
their full effect, yet the aſsaults were fo frequent, 
that he yielded at length to their importunity; 
and when the term prefixed for declaring himſelf 
was elapſed, he told his brother, Lord Montague, 
and Dr Fox, who came to him on the King's part, 
that he would ſatisfy him. This aſsurance was 
ſo agreeable to Henry, that, being informed of 
his coming, he went to meet him in a private 
gallery of York palace, that he might have the 
pleaſure of receiving it from his own mouth. 
But he had ſcarcely begun to ſpeak, when his 


tongue faltered, his memory failed him, and he 


found himſelf unable either to utter, or call to 
mind any thing he came prepared to ſay. He 
attributes this unexpected change to the influence 
of the King's preſence, and ſays, that as ſoon as 
he ſaw him coming towards him, he was ſeized 
with ſo lively an apprehension of all the diſgrace 


he 
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he could in no wiſe prevail on himſelf to coun- Sz er. 


» 
: tenance ſo pernicious and fatal a meaſure, and I. 
r betray one, whom of all men he moſt loved and © 
t valued. Having recollected himſelf, he entered 
A on a diſcourſe intirely different from what he had 
t thought on before, and expoſed to the King, 
« with a moſt ingenuous freedom, the guilt and 
e conſequences of the ſtep he meditated. Henry 
A heard him with all the emotions of rage and dis- 
N appointment, often putting his hand to the dag- 
e ger which hung at his belt; and hindered by no- 
g thing, but the modeſt intrepidity of the Speaker, 
g from imbruing it in his blood. But as he was 
a about to ſoften the liberty Ne had taken, though 
n ſo becoming his high rank, his perſonal integrity, 
e and the ancient ſpirit of the country which gave 
8 him birth, the King bore with him no longer; 
| and having teſtified his reſentment both by looks 
Mt and geſtures, and ſhutting the door with violence 
t, againſt him, he left REOIN AL D in tears, and re- 
3 tired abruptly into the next apartment, where he 
If remained ſome time alone . He atteſts theſe 
A ee in ſo ſolemn a manner, that no rea- 
t, onable perſon can call them in queſtion, and yet - 
as ſays, he does not desire to be credited, unleſs the | | 
of whole tenor of his life bore witneſs to his vera- | 
te city +. --- He obſerves, on this occasion, that he . 
ne had given his Prince a pledge of Loyalty and Af- | 
h. | fection, 
950 * Biſhop Burnet treats this conference between the King and 
he Recmnatp Fork, and what happened at it, “as a romantic 
to adventure, invented by Sanders to ſet off his Hero, and men- 
Je tioned by no cotemporary Writer,” It is however related by 
both the Authors of his Life, who were his Secretaries, and 
= by Himſelf, in his Letters to Edward VI. and to the Parlia- 
ment. 
ed + Teſtor tribunal Dei, apud quem, ſi falſa dico, reum me 
ce =ternz pœnæ judico, Epilt. Poli ad Parliamentum. 
A Sed neque de hoc, neque de alüs mihi fidem adhiberi = 
tulo, niſi reliquæ meæ omnes actiones, quæ in hunc uſque diem 


he ſant ſecut, idem ſemper teſtimonium præbuerunt. 1634. 
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Sr. fection, of all others the leaft equivocal, in re- 


* 


signing all hopes of advancement in his country, 
and refusing one of the 1 poſts, rather than 
aſsent to what was againſt his honour and intereſt. 
At the ſame time he acknowledges, the infuf- 
ficiency of the King's reaſons for the Divorce, 
that the wickedneſs of his purpoſes ought to have 
withheld -him from paying any deference to the 
remonſtrances of his triends and family ; and that 
he had greatly erred, in vainly pretending, in con- 
tradiction to his own better knowledge, to recon- 
cile ſuch unwarrantable meaſures with a diſcharge 
of duty. 7 

An affair of this nature could not long be a 
ſecret to the Public, and the ſurpriſe and diſap- 
pointment it cauſed to his Friends was anſwerable 
to the expectations they had conceived from a 
contrary behaviour. As to himſelf, though he 
was conſcious of having acted that part which 
alone became him, yet he felt the uneasineſs of 
his Prince's diſpleaſure; and having deliberated on 
2 proper method to remove it, he thought it moſt 
adviſeable to ſend him his reaſons in writing, with 
an aſsurance, which he knew would be acceptable, 


that the purport of the letter had been communi- 


cated to nobody. The Duke of Norfolk had ſome 
intimation of this letter, and ſuſpecting, what was 
fact, that he had juſtified his late behaviour, was 
highly offended. He complained to Lord Mon- 
tague, that his brother, not contended with hav- 
ing inſulted his Sovereign to his face, had now 
added the outrage of doing it by writing. Lord 


Montague reported this to REecinaLD, who replied, 


that he had written, indeed, but in a ſtrain fo very + 


different from what the Duke imagined, that he 
was perſuaded, if the King vouchſafed to read the 
letter, he would be appeaſed; and that his bro- 
ther might ſatisfy himſelf in this point, by only 

| reporting 
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reporting to his Majeſty the particulars of the Sar. 
diſcourſe which then paſsed between them. He I. 


- accordingly waited on the King, -who, having 


heard the meſsage he came on, ſtopped, ſome - 
time, in a thoughtful poſture (for he was walk- 
ing). and then taking two or three ſteps, «© your 
— ſays he, has rightly gueſsed my diſposi- 
tions, and has given me ſuch good reaſons for 
behaving as he da, and with ſuch a signification 
of duty and affection, that I am under a neceſsity 
of taking all he wrote in good part; and could 
he but gain on himſelf to approve of my ſepara- 
tion from the Queen, no one would be dearer to 


me.“ 

Another of thoſe events, of which the times 
were ſo fruitful, gave RecinaLD a freſh opportu- 
nity of teſtifying his ſteadineſs, though ar the riſk 
of forfeiting the remains of his Sovereign's favour, 


which his persiſting to diſapprove the Divorce 


had already greatly abated. The King, on Wol- 
ſey's diſgzace, had ſeized on his wealth, which was 
very*great, and cauſed him to be declared liable 


to the penalties incurred, in certain cafes, by ap- 


pealing to the See of Rome, or by the exerciſe of 
any power or authority delegated from her. 
Wolſey had in vain pleaded the King's permiſsion, 
and that the grant had paſsed the great Seal. 
The Clergy and the Commons having had re- 
courſe to the Legate's Court, were likewiſe ſub- 
jected to the ſame Statutes: and thus, the far 
greater part of the Chattels and Lands of Eng- 
land, by whatever tenure held, became forfeited 
to the Crown. It was to no purpoſe to allege, 
besides the Letters patent, that Wolſey's power 
could not ſafely have been oppoſed: the King 
insiſted on what the Law, interpreted to his owt 
purpoſes, was made to decree; and could he have 
given his Subjects what Caligula withed to the 
4 | Rs Romans 7 
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Romans, but one Neck, he would have threatened 
to ſtrike it off at a blow. | 

About the ſame time, ſeveral new laws con- 
cerning the Clergy were made, and old ones in- 
forced. They were, in general, both reaſonable 
and ſalutary, but fo timed, and paſsed in ſuch a 
manner, as too plainly ſhewed a ſpleen to their 
perſons, rather than a zeal for the reformation of 
their manners. Some warm debates had hap- 
pened in both Houſes on theſe proceedings, and 
ſome of the Members had let fall expreſsions 
which beſpoke a tendency to the opinions which 
were afterwards introduced. Fiſher, Biſhop of 
Rocheſter, replied to theſe Innovators, and, like 
another Micaiah, foretold the evils which then 
impended, and were, ſoon after, to involve him- 
{elf and fo many others. His diſcourſe diſpleaſed 


thoſe who 72 themſelves cenſured by it, and 


they moved to have him ſent to the Tower; but 
he, with his uſual intrepidity, reminded them of 
the Bobemians, who were not yet recovered of a 
civil war of above a hundred years, which the like 


changes in religion had cauſed, and which had 


ſwept away Millions. Though this anſwer did 
not ſatisfy thoſe who complained of him, they 


- were obliged to put up with it, and nothing more 


was then ſaid on the ſubject : but Cromwell is re- 
ported, on this occasion, to have uttered a blaſ- 
phemy, which I dare not repeat. 
The Clergy having, as has been ſaid, incurred 
a Premunire, and being expoſed to the envy of a 
Court faction, were now at the King's mercy ; and 
having offered an enormous ſum, by way of com- 
position, Cromwell informed the Convocation, that 
no composition would be accepted, unleſs the 
King was acknowledged Supreme Head and Pro- 
tector of the Clergy and Church of England. 
The novelty of the claim, and its repugnance * 
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the ſenſe of all Antiquity, cauſed it, at firſt, to be Sr. 


rejected. Soon after it was admitted, with a 


clauſe, by which the Prelates declared they Al- 


lowed of it, as far as it was consiſtent with the 


Law of God: but the King insiſting on a more 
explicit acknowledgement, this modification was 
left out; and that aſsent given, which Deſpotiſm, 
armed with Terror, extorts. | 515 

In this tranſaction, the caſes to which this new 
juriſdiction extended were not ſpecified ;.gor even 
what was to be underitood by it. All meation 


of the Pope had been avoided , the cauſe of the 


Divorce ſtill continued to be pleaded betore him; 
recourſe was had to him in other concerns, on the 
King's part, and in the uſual form; and though 
the Eugliſo Agents returned the condeſcension 


and favour which was ſhewn them, with perverſe- 


neſs and inſolence, yet the King forbore coming 
to an . rupture. The ſubmiſsion which he 


had lately exacted from the Clergy, was only an 


eſsay towards what he effected two years after, 
when the Pope's ſupremacy was entirely abolifh- 
ed, and a power uſurped by Henry of layiag waite 
that fair Edifice, which, like all others through- 


7 


1333s 


out the Chriſtian world, had been founded by the 
divine Lawgiver, on the preeminence of that See, st Mare. 
and had reſted on it, in this kingdom, since its chap. 16. 


firſt eftabliſhment, during nine hundred years. 
This Lay Headſhip, in the moſt explicit and uni- 
verſal ſenſe, paſsed then into a Law, by the advice 
of a Miniſter, to whom the exerciſe of it was de- 
legated ; and, by the ſame Adviſer, an oath and 
ſtatute were framed for that purpoſe. 

The Clergy's composition being accepted on 
theſe terms, . Commons were afraid they ſhould 
be under a neceſsity of purchasing theirs at as 
high a price; and complaints being made on this 
head, the King let them know, in an angry tons, 
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82 er. that he was maſter of his own favours, and would 


diſtribute them in what meaſure he thought fit. 


— He paſsed, however, an Act of Grace in their fa- 


vour, which together with that granted to the 


G. was ratified by the Parliament. 
| 0 


ugh RECOCINAL Dp, in quality of Dean of 
Exeter, ſat in the lower houſe of Convocation, he 
had no part in the Act by which the King was 
acknowledged ſupreme head of the Church, nor 
did he ever conſent to it. He was preſent, as he 
informs us, when the Clergy's composition was 
refuſed on their not admitting that Title, but not 
when they agreed to it“. He has not informed 
us of the reaſons of his conduct in this particu- 
lar, or how he came to be abſent at ſo critical a 
juncture, from an Aſsembly to which he belonged 
in his ſpiritual capacity, and where his rank, 
parts, and character muſt have made him the 
| chief 

De Unitate Eccleſiz, I. 1. c. 7. et I. 3. c. 3. 
Notwithſtanding this aſſertion, Biſhop Burnet ſays, he makes 
no doubt but RecinaLo ſubſcribed to the title of Supremacy: 
the only reaſon he aſſigns for this certainty is, that he was then 
Dean of Exeter, and, in that quality, ſat in the lower Houſe 
of Convocation. This, ſure, can have little weight againſt 
what he ſays of himſelf, in a Work addreſſed, a few years after, 
to the King himſelf, who muſt have known how the fact was. 
Nor would thoſe who wrote againſt His Treatiſe on the Su- 
premacy, have failed to retaliate, in caſe he had agreed to it, 
that he then oppoſed what he had ſo lately approved. The 
Biſhop, indeed, a few lines lower, deſtroys his own argument, 
weak as it is, by owning, that, before the Reformarion, there 
is nothing certain concerning the method of proceeding in the 
Convocation, and that he is of opinion, the Deans ſat in the 
Upper Houſe, after having told us, that RecinaLo, in that 
capacity, belonged to the Lower. It is no wonder that Rapin, 
Larrey, and others, who copy Dr Burnet, ſhould have tranſ- 
lated this ſlander: but it ſeems ſomething extraordinary that 


an aſſertion, in which REecinaLD's character is ſo much in- 
tereſted, ſhould have cſcaped the notice of Boſſuet, Le Grand, 


and Niceron, who are very accurate in remarking the Biſhop's 
miſtakes, Fleury's Continuator repeats it almoſt in Burnet's 


words, 1. 107. 
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chief perſonage. His late disintereſted and intre- 80 r. 
pid behaviour in the affair of the Divorce, is a 
ſufficient warrant that no pgbecormn motive re- 4 
: ' gulated his conduct in this: and, if conjecture, 

of which I choo!t to be ſparing, may have place, 


f it is not improbable that this abſence was occa- 
: sioned by circumſtances, which, though unknown 
8 to us, exempted him from giving his Prince the 
8 uneasineſs- of an open, an ol the fame rune, 
C fruitleſs opposition. : 
a Thovg the King had not yet withdrawn his 
favour from him, it was considerably abated ; 
1 and the Courtiers, who regulate their behaviour 
|- by their Prince” 8 diſpositions, began to be leſs 
a aſsiduous in the regards they had hitherto ſnewin 
d him. It does not appear, however, that this 
„ change had any ſhare in the reſolution he took 
» ſoon after, of retiring a ſecond time from England. 
f This was wholly owing to the character of the 
Miniſter, to whom Henry, after Wolſey's diſgrace, 
es had given all his confidence; and in whoſe mea- 
y: {ures he already foreſaw whatever the abuſe of 
— power could effect. This proſpect, he ſays, cau- 
* tioned him to leave, a ſecond time, a hoſtile land; 
r, and forego the tenderneſs of a Parent, his _ 
. connections, which were very considerable; ; 
- hopes of rising to employments anſwerable to his 
- birth and great attainments; and every conside- 
nt, ration which can endear a Son, a Brother, and an 
re Engliſh Nobleman to his country. (220 
* The Reader has, in another place, been in- 
— formed from RzGinaup's relation, of the ſent 
in, | ments in which Cromwell endeavoured to initiate 
Th him on his firſt coming from the University of 
hat Padua, and the manner in which he then laid 
17 himſelf open to him: and the following account 85 
P's from the ſame unexceptionable Voucher diſcloſes 
e 


every thing which can contribute to a complete 
Vor. I. 9 - Kknow- 
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Sr. knowledge of His character, by whoſe counſels 


I. wo! was ſolely governed almoſt eleven years. 


he Remonſtrances which Wolſey, as has been 
ſaid, made to Henry, though ill received at the 
time, had made an impreſsion: they had been 
ſeconded by the advice of Campegio; and what 
paſsed between the King and REcinaLD had add- 
ed weight to all the reſt. The delays of the 
Court of Rome, together with the great and vari- 
ous inconveniencies which would attend the Di- 
vorce, which his own apprehensions ſuggeſted, 
began to ſtagger his reſolution in the — — 
of it. A ray of light had, at length, pierced the 
chaos of paſsion, which had ſo long overſpread 
his mind, and let him ſee at once the guilt and 
danger he was engaged in. He did not conceal 
the trouble he was under, nor the thoughts he 
had of easing himſelf of it: and fetching a deep 
Sigh before ſeveral of the Court, as RecinaLD 
Pol E relates from one who was preſent, he ſaid; 
that since the See of Rome, contrary to his ex- 
pectations, persiſted in refusing to conſent to the 
Divorce, he would no longer contend with her, 
but give up all further thoughts of it.“ This 
declaration was received with singular joy and 
applauſe by all who heard it, and the King con- 
tinued, ſome days, though not reſolved, yet con- 
ſcious what part he ought to act. In this fuſpenſe 
Cromwell had acceſs to him, and beginning “ by 
the general concern of the Nation for the diſ- 
quierude he laboured under, and how much the 
public welfare was intereſted in their Prince's 
tranquillity, he ſaid, it was the duty of every loyal 
and affectionate Subject to contribute to it in the 


beſt manner he was able ; and that this diſposition 


had prompted him, however unworthy to be ad- 
mitted to his Sovereign's counſels, to lay before 
him what he had long meditated on the great ob- 


ject 


"RY" 
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Jeet then under consideration.”--Being commend- 8 5 T. 


ed for his zeal, and encouraged to deliver his ſen- 
timents with full liberty, he did it in the follow- 
ing manner. And leſt any one ſhould imagine, 
ſays the noble Relater, that I have adapted a dif- 
courſe to the character of the perſon, I declare, 
with the ſtricteſt regard to truth, that I have only 
thrown together, either what, on different occa» 
sions, IJ have heard from himſelf, or learnt from 
thoſe who were priyy to all his designs, and have 
unqueſtionable proofs of every thing I ſet down. 
He insinuated to the King, at Fas inter- 
vals, „that he might, with great emolument of 
power, profit, and honour, not only extricate him- 
ſelf from thoſe difficulties av hich then oppoſed his 
desires, but ſecure his future life from all ſuch 
opposition; eſpecially on the part of his Subjects, 
who, by this means, would be taught to fear, not 
awe their Sovereign. ---- And, indeed, unleſs this 
point was gained, in what was his situation pre- 
ferable to a private fortune? that, ſeveral perſons, 
though ſubject to laws and the command of Kings, 
were ſo far from being deprived of this privilege, 
that they enjoyed it with great ſecurity, however 
contrary it might ſeem to thoſe ordinances. Shall 
a Prince, therefore, whoſe condition places him 
above ſuch reſtraints, ſtand in ſuch dread of them, 
when his happineſs is at ſtake, and be ill at eaſe, 
when thoſe, to whom he was born to preſcribe, 
were free to act as they pleaſed? That this 
manner of reaſoning proceeded from the timidi 

of thoſe who advited it: or from a ſtill more si- 
niſter motive of levelling the condition of Kings 
with that of their people, and not acknowledging 
that their conduct was regulated by maxims very 
different from thoſe of the reſt of mankind; which 
was, in effect, to conſult not the King's but the 
Peoples advantage, whoſe intereſt it was that their 
| G 2 Rulers 
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$8er. Rulers-ſhould be tied down by the ſame obliga- 


. variable, none, ſure, had a better title to change 
it than Kings, whoſe prerogative it was to have 
the very Laws derive their force and-ſtability from 

their WilL --- What he advanced, however, was 
with no view to the debate in queſtion, concern- 


tions which bind themſelves. ---- He did not ad- 
vance this with a design that the King ſhould be 
induced to any thing contrary to rectitude, which 
he knew was far from his princely mind; but 
that he ſhould not permit himſelf to be too ſtrait- 
ly confined by rules, which only ſerve for matter 
of wrangle to Schoolmen. They, he confeſsed, 
had lain it down as a principle, that what is right 
has its origin in the nature of things, from which 
neither King nor Subject are allowed to depart, 
and which no power can either change or anti- 
ate. ---- That their error consiſted in imposing 
ſame obligations on perſons, whoſe condition 


was diſparate; and they had gained ſo far by 


their ſubtilties, as to ſubject Princes to thoſe 
forms, to which they thought fit to confine their 
notions of right and wrong; whereas experience, 
a more knowing miſtreſs, admitted a much great- 
er latitude, and taught, that thoſe notions might 
undergo the ſame revolutions to which others have 
been Tabjett. That, if Rectitude had a fixed 
principle in nature, it would not vary ſo often a- 
mongſt thoſe who are ne by her dictates; nor 
what was called Right in one nation, go under 
the opposite denomination in another; and what 


has been diſhonourable in certain times and cir- 


cumſtances, be reputable in others.. — Having 
exemplified this in ſeveral inſtances, he draws this 
inference ; that if the nature of Rectitude was 


ing which there was no cauſe to recede from re- 
caved opinions. The Law of God, which for- 


7 bad marriage with a brothcr's Widow, and the 


decisions 
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his favour, what further room could there be for 
doubting or diſputing about what was tight? 


His SEE was, that if, hereafter, the King's 


inclination ſhould lead him to depart from the 


notions of the ordinary world, he ſhould perſuade 


himſelf, the People had no title to paſs ſentence 
on the actions of their Sovereign; nor did it be- 
come the Sovereign to pay any ſuch deference to 
thoſe, who were to look on his will as law. In 
the preſent caſe, the divine Law ſo evidently a- 
greed with his desires, that no puniſhment could 
be too rigorous for thoſe who withſtood it. 
But if any foreign authority interpoſed, particu- 


larly that of the 2 of Rome, who was wont 


to artogate ſuch Cauſes to his Court of Judica- 
ture, he did not deny but all mens ſhould' be 
tried to obtain a favourable ſentence from him, 
as it would be of great uſe againſt that Prince's 
complaints, who would think himſelf perſonally 
injured by the Divorce: Yet if the Roman Pon- 
tiff, out of consideration to the Emperor, obſti- 
nately persiſted to refuſe the King's juſt demands, 
inſtead of apprehending his judgment, he had a 
fair opportunity of freeing himſelf and his King- 
dom from the slavery of a foreign yoke. That 
this yoke which the Pope had lain on the necks 
of Kings and States was grievous, and he won- 
dered they did not copies it in the ſame light 


with the German Princes, and, like them, ſhake it 


off. They had felt no inconvenience from ſuch 
a conduct, but great increaſe of wealth and pow- 
er; and, if he followed their example, who would 
enjoy fo great a ſhare of theſe advantages as him- 
felf ? --—-- By aſsuming the Supremacy of the 
Church in his own domintons, which was due to 
him, and could not, without manifold detriment 
to the Realm, be allowed to any foreign power, 
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Sgr. he would ſurpaſs all his Anceſtors in every prince- 


ly prerogative. ----- To whom could the Title of 


> Head of a Kingdom ſo properly belong as to the 


King? that two Heads in the ſame ſtate was a 
0” the fiction of Prieſtcraft, to ſubtract the 
. Clergy from the juriſdiction of the Prince. He 

ſhould therefore Teinſtate himſelf in what they 
had fraudulently uſurped ; and, by this means, 
add a new luſtre to the crown, and be King in a 
far more extensive ſenſe than his Forefathers. ---- 
And here, ſaid Rz6inaLD, having, as it were, 
tranſported him to the pinacle of the Temple, 
from whence he might ſurvey the Church's fair 
poſseſsions, the Religious houſes, which were nu- 
merous and opulent, the ain and the 
whole Patrimony of the Clergy, he told him, all 
theſe were his, on the eaſy condition of declaring 
himſelf what he really was, the Head of the 
Church, and causipg that Title to be confirmed 
by the ſupreme Council of the Nation. That 
this would be no difficult matter, if he choſe 
ſkilful managers, and obſerved a precaution ne- 
ceſsary in the beginning of all ſuch undertakings, 
to exact compliance, under the ſevereſt penalties; 
and ſpared none who dared to tranſgreſs. He 
adviſed him, therefore, to brand with a particular 


infamy all thoſe, who, either by word or writing, 


oppoſed his Supremacy; as no Treaſon could be 
higher, or more injurious to his perſon and pre- 
rogative, than to acknowledge that authority in a 
foreign power. He had, conſequently, nothing 
more to do, but to aſsert a claim, inherent to the 
regal Dignity, and thus eſtabliſn a reputation ſu- 
[6 pa to the Kings his Predeceſsors, who either 
ad not ſeen how much their majeſty was impair- 
ed by ſubmitting to the Papal juriſdiction; or, if 
they ſaw it, were at a loſs 4 to rid themſelves 
*of it. ---- They, he owned, being taken up with 
foreign 
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foreign wars and foreign conqueſts, had given little Sz cr. 


heed to thoſe domeſtic enemies, who, under the 
appearance of Religion, ſapped the foundation of 
Government; and considering in a hoſtile light 
thoſe only who oppoſed them with open force, 
had overlooked ſuch as attacked them by ſtrata- 
gem: That this had been the work of the Biſhops 
of Rome. But now, a perfect tranquillity at home 
and abroad, afforded him a favourable circum- 
{tance of recovering what uſurpation had ſo long 
withheld ; of obtaining the desired object of his 
choice and affection; and increasing both his 
wealth and power: and if there remained any 
further obſtacles, he need not doubt but time and 
opportunity would remove them. But that, at 
| hazards, the Supremacy, in all its latitude, was 
to be ſecured; and by this means true Sovereignty 
aſcertained to . himſelf and his ſucceſsors, and a 

laſting monument left of his own wiſdom *.“ 
RecinaLD obſerves, that it would have been 
difficult for the moſt conſummate cunning to 
have propoſed a more enſnaring ſyſtem; and that 
it was liſtened to with a willing ear by him, whoſe 
paſsions were prepared to receive it. Ambition, 
Avarice, Luſt, Revenge, the inſeparable inmates 
of the breaſts of Tyrants; and the uſe even of 
that authority which was ſo much exploded in the 
yet acknowledged Head of the Church, were too 
ſucceſsfully applied to transfer it elſewhere. Nay, 
ſays he, the ſemblance of reaſon was ſo plausible, 
that ſome of my acquaintance, who had a repu- 
tation for prudence, and had hitherto condemn- 
ed the King's designs, were prevailed on to ap- 
,prove them. As for the Adviſer, he was ho- 
noured with the King's intire confidence, became 
his chief Counſellor, and was inveſted with a 
power ſuitable to the * he was to execute. 
| 4 | Some 


* Apol. Reg. Poſi ad Carolum Imp. $ 27. et ſeqy, 
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Szcr. Some time before, on W:!/cy's diſgrace, whoſe 
* creature and chief agent he had been, the people, 
who were acquainted with his abilities for villany, 
had doomed him 'to the gallows, and no one 
doubted of his being already in chains and a dun- 
geon . Their ſutpriſe and ſorrow were tlic _ 
when they ſaw him at the helm, and the King's 
Vicar-general in his new capacity of Head of the 
Church; a name which hitherto had been un- 
known in the liſt of the great Officers of the 
Crown, no leſs than the title, by virtue of which 
it was conferred, to the claims of oyr Sove- 
/ reigns. | 

This deſcription of Cromwell is given by Re- 
GINALD Pol, whom veracity, and the opportu- 
nities he had of being acquainted with him, muſt 
place above all ſuſpicion of being either a.ſtran- 
2 to his perſon and character, or of miſrepre- 
enting it. He inſerted this account in the Apo- 
ey he wrote for himſelf, to Charles V. five years 
after his leaving England, and three before that 
Miniſter was beheaded; who, at this time, like 
the deſtroying Angel, was laying his country 
waſte, and making it one continued ſcene of ra- 

pine, ſacrilege, oppreſsion, and bloodſhed. 
The plan he propoſed to the King, continues 
the ſame noble Relater, was drawn from Machia- 
Prin- vel's treatiſe On the Art of Government, which 1 
<ip*- have already quoted; and being at Florence, laſt 
winter, I was desirous to be informed of the oc- 
casion on which the book was written, and the 
F Author's intention in writing it, and at the ſame 
time made no ſecret of what I thought of the 
5 performance. Thoſe with whom! ng He 
6 whe 


+ Ut inter intimos et primarios Confiliarios cognoſceretur 
ille, quem populus paulo antè ad furcam poſcebar, atque in 
carcerem atque vincula conjectum fuiſſe nemo dubitabat. 
Hzc enim communis vox omnium erat. bx. 
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the ſubject, returned me the anſwer which the 820 r. 
Writer is reported to have made to the ſame ob! I. 
jection: That he had not delivered his own ſen- . 
timents, but thoſe of the perſon to whom the 
Work was addreſsed; and who being a Tyrant, 
though he could not but be pleaſed with them, 
yet if they were made the rule of his conduct, he 
foreſaw, what every one ſkilled in Government 
muſt know, and experience juſtified, that his 
reign would be ſhort. That this was the end of 
his wiſhes, as he abhorred the Prince to whom 
he inſcribed the Work; and, writing to a Ty+ 
rant, he had put down what would be agreeable 
to that character, with no other view than to 
urge him on to a ruin, to which he was haſten- 
ing of his own accord.” --- The Work was then 
but lately publiſhed ; and it is no fmall inſtance 
of ſagacity in our illuſtrious Countryman, to have 
been the firſt who gave the alarm, both in Eng- 
land and Florence, before the latter, which had 
hatched the Viper, was aware of its poiſon. 
Leo X. after the Work was publiſhed, had che- 
riſned the Author amongſt his intimates: he had 
eſcaped the cenſure of Adriap VI. and Clement VII. 
to whom he dedicated his Hiſtory of Florence, 
had granted an ample privilege 'to an edition of 
all his Works. Yet the ſoul of one righteous man, Proverbs. 
and he a Briton, diſcerned more than ſeven cen- 
tinels from a watch-tower ; and, at firſt fight, 
diſcovered all the danger which they had over- 
looked. | | 
I ſhall have occasi6n, in another part of Re- 
CINALD's Life, to lay before the Reader.the argu- 
ments by which he expoſes the folly and impiety 
of Machiavel's policy, and proves it to be equally 
deſtructive of all private and pubhe good. 
Before he left England, Eraſmus, who was then 
at Friburg, had teſtified to him by letter, , the 
| 8 atis- 
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Szcr. ſatisfaction he had received, in hearing the con- 


ſideration in which his country held him, was 


— equal to his birth, his probity, and learning +.” 


But theſe very advantages, ſo far from making 
his abode g here desirable, were the ſtrongeſt mo- 
tives for leaving it. He was too conſpicuous not 
to make an explicit declaration of his ſentiments 
ſoon neceſsary; and his open and ſteady temper 
admitted neither of Cr Bn Hl nor the treachery of 
diſsimulation. He owed his Prince the compli. 
ance which Gratitude, Affection, and Loyalty 
exact; but, in a duty of a higher order, heewas 
accountable at another bar. He alone was to an- 
ſwer for any ſtain in his character; and, besides 
the reproach of a perſonal failing, would have ſet 
a fatal example, which. was ſo earneſtly desired 


from him, of accommodating his counſels to his 


Sovereign's inclinations, rather than of promoting 
his real ſervice. No unbecoming motive, there- 
fore, engaged him to retire from his country; but 
a generous and prudent diſposition never to be- 
tray the Cauſe of Truth and Juſtice, and yet to 
desiſt from unavailing contention, which exaſpe- 
rates lawleſs power, and arms it with additional 
means of deſtruction. This inflexible ſteadineſs 
in the paths of virtue, and a tender regard to 
all the rights of — continued uniform 
throughout his whole life; and til] reflects a 

reater honour on his memory, than his deſcent 
trom the "ey enets, the high dignities he was 
raiſed to, his ſkill in public affairs, and a know- 
ledge and eloquence equal to any of the age in 
which he lived. | | 23 

+ Mihi ſummæ voluptati fuit .. .. . te iſtic et-reQ? valere. 
et in ea eſſe dignitate, quam, præter imaginum claritatem, ct 
probitas iſta meretur et eruditio. 
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His private Life in France and Italy. Inſcribes 
a Work to Henry VIII. Draws up a Plan | 
F the Church's Reformation. PO IS | 


\ 


were in favour, had not only obtained the II. 
ing's conſent to croſs the ſeas, but alſo the con- 
tinuance of thoſe annual ſupplies he had hitherto 
never ceaſed to allow fim. The firſt acknow- 
ledgment he made to this Royal bounty, was to | 
chooſe a place for his abode, which might con- | 
ceal him from public obſervation, and at the | [ 
ſame time give him an opportunity of improving 
in thoſe attainments, which the exigencies of his [ 
Prince and Country chiefly. called for. With this | 
view he pitched. on Avignon, a City in Provence, 4 
but ſubject, with its territory, to the See of Rome, 4 
for his residence. On his arrival, the ſepulchre 1 
of Laura, whom Petrarch has ſo much celebrated, 1 
was diſcovered. The inhabitants congratulated 
themſelves on this incident, no leſs than the Si- 
cilians had done on the diſcovery of Archimedes's 
tomb, the memory of which they had loſt; and 
. the perſon who diſcovered it, almoſt the ſame 
onours the latter had conferred on Cicero for the 
like benefit *. She was a native of that city, and 
born about the year 1340. Her wit and beauty 
diſtinguiſhed her in an age and country, where it 
was faſhionable for young Ladies to think they 
had minds capable of improvement like thoſe of 
the other ſex; and that the means of improve- 
Beni Epiſt. 1.6. p. 279. Edit. Venere, 15 52. Eh 
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Szcr. ment are reading and conversing with men of 


II. 


ſenſe. Petrarch had a reſpect and affection for 
her, which nothing Teſs than fo extraordinary 
merit could have lengthened to ſuch a date: he 
loved her twenty years before her death, and ten 
after; and has given her, in his verſes, that ſe- 
cond life which consiſts in well-ſung praiſe. 
Avignon was now a celebrated feat of learning ; 
and the great Alciate, after having honoured it 
with his Lectures on the Civil Law, was gone to 
Beziers, ſome time before RROIxAL 's arrival. 


He found however Ripa, who ſucceeded that 


Profeſsor, and whom Sadolet commends for his 
great and comprehensive erudition; and Caſtel- 
lan, Dean of Avignon, whoſe learning and friend- 
ſhip for our Countryman are particularly-record- 
ed by Bembo. By the aſsiſtance of ſuch company, 
and the advantages of leiſure and privacy, he ap- 
plied himſelf, as he had already done, wholly to 
facred Literature, from a proſpe& of what was 
impending on his country. For in a letter to Sa- 
dolet, written about this time, „he aſsures him 
he had not, for the four laſt years, which take in 
one he had ſpent at Pais, the ſtay he made in 
England, and his residence at Avignon, even read 
fo much of Claſsic Latin, as he then wrote to him, 
having been intirely taken up with Theology *.” 
This is a facrifice to duty, of which they only 
know the price, who have experienced the diffi- 
culty of making it. 

He had ſcarcely continued a year at Avignon, 
when paedivind e climate, which is ſubject to 


winds and frequent hurricanes, not to agree with 


his health, he thought 'of returning to Padua, 


where 


* 5 


* Sande adjurare r- me, à quatuor jam annis, ne 
tantum quidem latin legiſſe, quantum nunc ad te ſeripſi, The- 
ologorum libris avocatus, quos tamen in hoc genere latinorum 
Scriptorum non pono. 
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where he had. ſo 1o 


mency of the air, and the good-will of the. inha- 
bitants. He took Carpentras in his way thither, NP 


of which city the famous Sadolet was then Biſho 

and began an intimacy, which was ſo honourab 

and advantageous to them both, and ended only 
with Sadolet's life, who died ſome years before his 
friend. At his leaving Avignon, Sadolet wrote by 
him to Giberti, Biſhop 4, Verona, <<. that the 
bearer, with whoſe virtue, nobility and learning, 
he was well acquainted, was on his return to 
Italy; and that his chief inducement, as he ima- 
gined, was to renew his correſpondence with the 
learned of theſe parts, and particularly with him- 
ſelf.” And writing ſoon after to Bonamico; 
„hen RBOINAL D paſsed by Avignon, his fray, 
ſays he, was ſo ſhort, that it hardly allowed me 
to contemplate him; and yet, methought, I diſ- 
covered ſuch various excellence in every kind of 
merit, that from henceforward I have not only 
loved, but conceived, the higheſt veneration for 


him. His Genius, his Probity and Erudition, in- 


title him to our eſteem ; but there is {till ſome- 


93 


experienced both. the cle- Se r. 


Ii. 


thing more admirable, that ſuch. a .goodnets of 


diſposition, and ſo much humanity, ſhould. be 
joined to an elevated fortune, and Royal extrac- 
tion.“ In a third letter to Roi NAD, he makes 
no difficulty of repeating to himſelf, what he had 
already ſaid of him to others; „I will write to 
you, ſays he, my real ſentiments; I was ſo taken 
with your behaviour, with your converſation, 
with your worth and modeſty, that I have never 
been able to forget our meeting. For though 
the ſhortneſs of your visit denied me the advan 
tage of an intimate acquaintance, yet when I re- 
flect on your manner of life, and on the opinion 
ſo many great perſonages have entertained of 
you, and ſee how perfectly it agrees with my 1 

ob- 


* 
3? Non. 
Dec. 


1532. 
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Szcr. obſervations, I begin to consider you ſuch as you 


II. 


Wits of Leo the Xth's Court, ha 


really are.” 

As RecinarD had let no opportunity flip of 
improving himſelf by the advice and diſcourſe of 
able men, Sadolet informs Giberti, he might know 
every thing which concerned himſelf from his 
Gueſt; « A ſays he, the ſhort time he was with 
me, he inquired what method I obſerved in read- 
ing and writing, and what was the principal view 
I propoſed to myſelf in my ſtudies ; and I have 
reaped, in my turn, the greateſt ſatisfaction from 
his acquaintance, having diſcovered a genius of 
the firſt claſs, a conſummate knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages, accompanied with 
humanity, and great elegance-of manners.” He 
had moreover received his advice on a vefy im- 
portant article, which does equal honour to the 
enlightened mind of the one, and the teachable 
diſposition of the other. 

Sadolet, from being brought up amongſt the 

retained a ſe- 
cret bias to thoſe ſtudies which were there in re- 
queſt: and though, on his advancement to Epi- 
scopacy, he had begun to apply himſelf to pur- 
ſuits more ſuited to his character, yet a certain 
irreſolution ſtill hung on him, and hindered him 
from closing with what unqueſtionably had the 
better claim to his induſtry. He had now two 
Works on his hands; a Comment on St Paul's 
Epiſtle to the Romans, which he undertook, he 
ſays, becauſe he was desirous to bring all the 
afviſtance he could to the cauſe of Chriſtianity, 
which was almoſt every where in danger; and had 
endeavoured to treat the ſubject, ſo as to deſerve 
the approbation of the learned, with whoſe dis- 
cernment he was not unacquainted ; but whetheg, 
he had ſucceeded, the event would ſhow.” The 


other Work was inſcribed Hortenſius, or the _ 
ES 0 
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of Philoſophy, and is a ſecond part to what he had $Szer. 


formerly publiſhed under the title of PL edrus. 
He was in ſome doubt which he ſhould finiſh firſt; 
and Bembo, whom he had conſulted; and who as 
et ſeems to have made but a flender progreſs in 
Chriſtian literature, was earneſt with him in fa- 
vour of the latter: * Your reputation, ſays he, 
is concerned in giving this Dialogue your firſt 


cares. You are engaged to the Public by the 


pledge you have already given of the perform- 
ance. The expectation you have raiſed, and fo 
many years deferred to gratify, will make you 
find leſs indulgence than if you had publiſhed 
nothing on this head.” REOINALp's opinion had 
likewite been aſked, and he had delivered it in 
ſo comprehensive a manner, as not only to re- 
ſolve the queſtion in debate, according to the 
rules of that prudence, which deſcends from the 
Father of Lights, but to give the decisive caſt to 
his friend's future conduct with reſpect to let- 
ters. | | 

„ ſhall never forget, ſays Sadolet, the faith- 
ful and prudent advice you gave me, when I was 
unreſolved to what kind of Learning I ſhould 
chiefly apply myſelf, and to what Authority I 
ſhould pay the greateſt deference. There were 
not wanting thoſe who propoſed to me certain 
plans of ſtudy and writing, very different from 
what I have now embraced. But you readil 

and wiſely counſelled me to addict myſelf chiefly 
to thoſe, whoſe emoJumenr extended not only to 
this life, but to futurity. This ſingle anſwer de- 
termined me to betake myſelf to facred literature, 
to which my own choice already inclined me. 
Ar the fame time, I could not but admire your 
lagacity and ſenſe of Religion; for though you 
had been long converſant with a ſet of men who 
are rather averſe to theſe ſtudies, and being your- 
l ſelf 


I!. 
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II. 
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ſelf adorned with every accompliſhment, to which 
the ideas of Elegance, Politeneſs and Pleaſure, 
are annexed, with which the others are deemed 
to have little affinity; yet, by the ſole effort of 
diſcernment, and goodneſs. of diſposition, you 
have given the preference, not to what affords 
preſent entertainment, but what brings with it 
the moſt laſting advantages. 


Sept. 1532 When REGINALD left Avignon, Sadulet had juſt 


\ 


finiſhed a treatiſe On Education, which was de- 
figned for the uſe of his nephew, a youth of very 

romising parts, and who ſucceeded him in the 
Biſhoprick of Carpentras, with a reputation not 
unworthy. ſuch an uncle and predeceſsor.. This 
Work was to be delivered by RROINAL D to 
Bembo, who was then at Venice, in order to be re- 
vised by him, before it appeared in print: and 
RecinaLD, the bearer, was desired to read it, 


Po and ſend the Author his ſentiments of the per- 


- formance, with the utmoſt. freedom. Such of- 


fices are ſeldom aſked with ſincerity, or perform- 
ed with candour, or taken in good part; but the 
character of the perſons here concerned, placed 


them above all ſuch exceptions. And as this in- 


cident gave occasion to the fixſt letter, which has 
been tranſmitted to us, of this excellent young 
man; and it being a finiſhed piece of that Elo- 
quence, which Cicero defines to be Wiſdom, 


with the advantages of Elocution ;” I ſhall give 


the Reader the chief heads of i *. They convey 
a leſson particularly neceſsary to theſe times, ore 
| . | Lol e 


As the Letter is too long to be inſerted intire, the Reader 
will find the original in the Appendix, Ne II, and may col- 


ect from it the jullneſs of the following obſervation of Era/- 


mug on the Author. Ciceronis admirator ſummus, et æmula- 
tor non infelix, nihil adhuc ſuo nomine voluit in lucem pro- 
dire; quanquam in epiſtolis familiaribus ſatis declarat, quid 
valeat.“ Eraſu. Ciceronianus. | 
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the precepts of Belief and Practice, which are de- Ser. 
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rived from Revelation, are either contemptuously II. 


rejected, or impiously oppoſed; and we ſeem 
gone back to the æra of an Aurelius, or an Auto- 
nine, when. Philoſophy, that is, the light of Rea- 
ſon, depraved by every weakneſs of vitiated na- 


ture, was the ſole acknowledged guide of human 
lite. As ſoon therefore as he arrived at Venice, 


he wrote to his friend in the following manner. 


He begins, „by acknowledging the obliga- 
tions he had to him, which were of: ſuch a na- 


ture, as to reach beyond the time they were con- 


ferred: That having been extremely desirous of 


his acquaintance, he had reaped that advanta 


from it, which might reaſonably be expected from 
ſuch conſummate learning and prudence; and 


had been reſolved on ſeveral important affairs, on 


which he had before been doubtful and fluctuat- 


ing. --- I muſt apply, ſays he, to the enteftain- 
ment I met with at Sadolet's houſe, what Timo- 


eus told Plato, the day after he had ſupped with 


him, that Plato's banquets were not only agree- 
able at the time when the gueſts partook of them, 
but afterwards. You found, I confeſs, an expe- 
dient, if not to remove, to ſoften at leaſt the 
concern I felt, in being obliged to leave a perſon, 
tor whom 1 had ſo great a value, almoſt as ſoon 
as I was acquainted with him; nor did you fuf- 
ter me to be totally deprived of yourſelf. The 
Companion you gave me, placed you conſtantly 
in my fight, and recalled, in ſo lively a manner, 
thoſe amicable and uſeful converſations I had' 
with you, that the impreſsion they then made, 
ſtill continued. Who indeed could give me a 
juſter notion of you, than yourſelf ?' than your 
writings? than that very treatiſe which I was to 
deliver to Bembo? — He then'expteſses the ſatis- 
faction he had received from-a Work, which had 
. I. H cauſed 


- ho 
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SzcT. Cauſed him to overlook all the inconveniencies of 


II. 


a troubleſome journey; and fixed his attention on 
that lucid path, by which he leads his Pupil to 


true glory. He enters on the particulars of that 


maſterly prudence, by which age and experience 
had enabled him to point out the dangers and 
obſtacles which occur in this purſuit, and the 
means by which they were to be ſhunned or con- 

uered. He deſcribes the ſatisfaction he felt, in 
Going the great Maſter every where equal to the 
undertaking, and always rising to the dignity of 
his ſubject. That as the Sun never withdraws 
his rays, but alternately transfers the day to all 
who ſtand in need of it; fo, in this illuftrious 
courſe of Merit, the inſtructions of Sadolet had 
continued ſtill the ſame; had ſhed an univerſal 
influence on Education; and, by turns, conferred 
their aid, and communicated their force to every 
part of it. That no one had a better title to- 
ſuch an admirable plan than his nephew, for 
whoſe advantage it was drawn up; whoſe birth, 
the d>meſtic diſcipline he had received from his 


parents, and a happy diſposition to whatever was 


laudable, had already prepared him for theſe ſub- 
limer leſsons. And having at length ſaid every 
thing which the excellence of the Work, and 
his own reliſh for that excellence, together with 
his perſonal regard for the Author, could ſuggeſt; 
and. ſald it with an eloquence both of ſentiment 
and. diction, not inferior to the ſubject of his 
commendation : as the Author had desired his 
opinion on the whole performance, he does not 
ditsemble. his diſapprobation of the conclusion; 
and. tells him, he thinks he ſhould: not have fi- 


niſhed his. plan with what concerns Philoſophy, 


but have carried it on ſtill. furthen. I will not 
diſpute, ſays he, the excellence of this Science, 
and the preference; it might have claimed mo 
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all othe:s, had your Diſciple lived in the early Szer. 


times of Plato and Ariſtotle, or in the later age of I. 


Cicero, or had theſe Inſtructors been his Guides. 
In this cafe, he could not perhaps have acquieſced 
in any attainment more ſafe and ſatisfactory; not 
would they have adviſed any other. But being 
born in happier days, in which, as ſeveral ne 

tracts of ſea and land, unknown to Antiquity, 
had been diſcovered; and Harbours, which the 
Ancients had frequented, were become of little 
uſe, of lay buried in ruins; fo, under the guid- 
ance of the SON of GOD, a much fafer and 
calmer haven of the mind had been opened to 
us, than the ancient world had ever been ac- 
ney with. And as Sadolet himſelf, though 
e 


had called at the Ports of the Ancients, yet . 


had failed by them, nor made any longer ftay, 
than was neceſsary to ſtore his veſsel for the re- 
mainder of the voyage; and at length had taken 
up his ſtation in that haven, which eternal Wit- 
dom points out; why did he leave fo promiving 
a youth, whoſe courſe he had hitherto ſteered, in 
the unſafe and ruinous harbour of Philoſophy; 
which now no longer deſerved even that deno- 
mination, but was become what the Poet faid of 
Tenedos, 


Nunc tantim ſinus et ſtatio malefida tarinis. 


Once bleſt with wealth, while Priam held the ſway, 
But now a broken, rough, and dangerous * 
| ITT. 


That the caution, accuracy, and admirable pre- 
cepts, Which were wrought into the Syſtem he 
had lain down, could never be designed to form 
a perſon, who was to awe his final inſtruction to 
Philofophy, and betake himſelf to her diſcipline ; 
but for one Who would 5 able to give the greateſt 

| : rs 
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S ger. Maſters in that Science, were they to return 
II. again to life, a new and more excellent model 


 v— than they had ever thought of. That this wiſ- 


dom and tranquillity were very different from 
what they had made profeſsion of; was to be de- 
rived from other ſources ; and had the ſame ad- 
vantage over whatever Philoſophy could propoſe, 
as divine things have above human. He intreats 
him therefore not to think he had acquitted him- 
ſelf of what he owed to ſo excellent a young man, 


if he initiated him in this Science, or even made \ 


him a perfect maſter of it. That he muſt pro- 
ceed beyond that attainment, nor judge his part 
performed, till he had brought him into that ſa- 
cred haven, in which himſelf had found ſolid 
y Peace of mind, and true glory. — What would 
re judicious ſay, if a brother's jon ſhould fix his 
ation elſewhere than in the hallowed Seat which 
Sadolet had choſen for himfelt ? --- He concludes 
with ſaying, I have enlarged myſelf on this ſub- 
ze, to obey your commands of ſending you my 


opinion of a Work, which I cannot ſufficiently 


admire; and, at the ſame time, to teſtify my 
eſteem for ſacred literature, which I could not, 
without concern, ſee paſsed over in ſilence, whilſt 
you do ſo much honour to the other branches of 

Verice, learning.“ 
Nov. 1532 To this Sedolet returned anſwer, „ that he could 
not but greatly approve and love that virtue, and 
a mind devoted to God, which appeared in this 
expoſtulatigs, as in all RecinaLD's other actions 
and diſcourſes; but, that his reaſon for not mak- 
ing any particular mention of Theology was, be- 
cauſe it came under the general notion of Philo- 
ſophy, and was the utmoſt height and perfection 
of it: that in Philoſophy, as in a great body, 
there were ſeveral parts, and that which treated 
of God, and the firſt Cauſe, as Ariſtotle * 
: OD- 
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obſerved, was almoſt alone worthy that "ppc ella- 2 r. 


tion: and although the Chriſtian Writers of later 
times had treated Theology in a different manner, 
yet thoſe holy and learned perſonages, a Chry/oſ- 
tome, a Baſil, and others, had viewed it in the fame 
light as he had done, and called it Philoſophy. 
Besides, ſays he, as I only bring my Dilciple to 


the" twenty- fifth year of his age, and then leave 


him to his own determination, I did not judge it 
roper to recommend profeſsedly to him a Sci- 
ence, which ſeems ſuited to riper and more ſedate 
years. That, as to what concerns Religion, he 
had faid* as much of it as was neceſsary to be 
known at fo early a period of life; and, to con- 
clude, as he warts 
der its ſeveral heads, in another treatiſe, .called 
Hortenfi 45, he had not thought it adviſeable to an- 
ticipate the commendation of Theology, which 
was to be the principal ornament of that Dialogue 
and, being reſerved new and entire for the Read- 
er, would give him greater pleaſure.” 

Theſe reaſons dich not hinder RecinaLD from 
ſtill thinking, that Sadolet had treated ſacred lite- 
ratyre with lets attention than it had a claim to, 
as we learn from a reply of the latter, where he 
ſays, © he imagined he had already cleared him- 


ſelf, but since 1 Pan in the charge, he would / 


rake care to ſatisfy him in as ample a manner as 
he could wiſh": and that all he aſked, was an un- 
5 review of the point in debate, which 

iaſed the judgment to neither side, in a cauſe 
which was Jet undecided.” 

An incident happened, ſome time after, which 
gave REGINALD an opportunity of reſumin the 
argument; not as a general defence af Theology, 
but as an affair, in which he thought the honour 
and welfare of an intimate friend not a little inte- 
Eiern On his fring his residence at Padua, he 

H 3 . 


to range all Philoſophy un- 
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ster. had taken into his family Lazarus Bonamico, of 
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II. whom mention has already beerrmade among the 
kv KReſtorers of learning, and whoſe character he re- 


preſents to Sadolet in the following words: No- 
thing has prevented me from opening my mind 
to him, on the ſubject of his Studies, ſo much as 
my own baſhfulneſs. I could not think it became 
one ſo little qualiſſed as myſelf, to adviſe a per- 
ſon of his years, leqrning, and diſcretion ; though 
J had every reaſon to be perſuaded he would 93 70 
what I had to ſay in good part. I am acquaint- 
ed with his humanity, and the integrity of his 
life. He is exempt from ambition, and all irre- 
701255 appetites, and has no desires but of Know 
edge and virtue.” 

The University of Padua had appointed him 
chief Profeſsor of Polite Letters; an employment 
which his nable Patron thought much beneath 
the eminent qualities he was maſter of, and which, 
as he writes to Sadolet, c required ſomething more 
elevated, than to explain the precepts of ſpeaking, 
from Tully's Orations ; or thoſe of Huſbandry, 
from Virgil's Georgics . On coming to Padua, 
ſays he, I had ſome thoughts of allowing my lei- 
ſure hours to thefe ſtudies, having received here 
the firſt reliſh for them; though I had lain them 
aside, ſome years, in order to give myſelf wholly 
to ſuch as were ſuited to the exigencies of my 
country, and the common cauſe ; and I propoſed 
to myſelf great emolument from the proficiency 
my friends had made in them : but I now per- 
ceive that the latter are ſo imperious as to de- 
mand the whole man, and not even to allow 4 
the 

Cui enim dubicm eſſe poteſt, ſi vel ad eam partem Phi- 
loſophiæ ſe converteret, in qui præcepta vitæ traduntur, et a- 
nimi excolendi ratio oſtenditur, quanto majore cum fructu et 
dignitate hic commoraretur, quàm ſi apud Oratores et Poetas 


manens, orationis formandæ præcepta ex M. Tullio, vel agri 
colendi ex Virgilio repeteret? Epiſt, R. Poli, pars 1. p. 413+ 


3 
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the vacancy of a paſsing glance, on what had 
been the object of my earlieſt inclinations F. On 
this account, Lazarus is loſt to me in every other 
reſpe& but that of an eaſy and pleasing compa- 
nion. Our ſociety would be much more benefi- 
cial to each other, had we the ſame literary pur- 
ſuits, and a taſte for the ſame ſtudies ; bur I d 
never dared to open my mind to him on this 
matter. One great cauſe of this diffidence was a 
paragraph in one of your letters, in which you 
exhort him to continue in his preſent ſtation, as 
highly hondurable to himſelf, and of great utility 
to the youth of 7taly d. He proceeds to remind 
Sadolet, & that he cannot be ignorant, though theit 
- common friend reaped no inconsiderable advan- 
tage from the elegant career he was engaged in, 


f03 
2 7 
— mnd 


yet there were higher attainments, in which he 


might exert his parts and induſtry with greater 
commendation to himſelf, and profit to his audi- 
tors. That he had made great progreſs in Phi- 

ft WES", enn loſophy, 
| + Noſti genus ſtadiorum meorum, quibus me iis proximis 


annis addix1, quàm imperioſa ipſa ſint, quam non facile aliorum 
ſtudiorum ſocietatem admittant. Quibus cùm parete neceſſe 
habeam, ad illas elegantiores literas vix ſan? oculos conver- 
tere audebam. Sed tamen in Jad, ubi has primum novi, 
ſperabam me, eth non pienam vacationem (nunquam enim bot 

ſtulaſſem) at faltem tantum temporis à ſeverioribus Dominis 
_ Impetraturum, ut cum veteribus illis amicis, quaſi adoleſcentiæ 
mex ſoctis, et ſodalibus jucundifſimis, quos longo intervallo non 
inviſeram, familiaritatem renovare poſſem; atque hac ſpe fre- 
tus Lazarum noftrum, quem magiſtrum atque tutorem harum 
ingenuarum atque dnlciffimaram' artium cognoveram, in con- 
tubernium vocavi, ut eo duce et adjutore faciliũs quod volebam 


conſequi poſſem. bid. p. 410. 


$ Deterreor plane. ea particula literarum tuaruti, in qu 


pre ſentem Lazari ſtatum et conditionem probare niteris: hor- 
taris enim ut in ſui ſtatione maneat, ut cum eam provinciam 
iaſtituendi juvenum ani mos in politioribus literis ſaſceperit, eam 


ne relinquat; quam affirm as maximam illi gloriam, et Italicæ 


juventuti utilitatem ſummam allaturam. Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 
1. P: 411. ö ö | | 
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sz, loſophy, with which Rhetoric and Poetry, either 


as to ule or dignity, held no compariſon z since 


whatever was truly profitable and ornamental in 


each of them, was borrowed from the former; 
and that he owed. the appiauſe which attended his 


lectures, more to this, than to the other two. ---- : 
That Pomponatius would have beſtowed fo much 


pains to bring him acquainted with the wiſdom 
of Antiquity, to little purpoſe, if all theſe acqui- 
sitions were to be ſhut up in a Grammar School, 
and nothing more was to be dxpected from ſuch 
a praſicient, than what qualities ſo much inferior 


to his might acquit themſclves of. I cannot, in- 


deed, ſays he, think of this with indifference; 
and, ſetting aside the regard I have for my friend, 
I cannot. overlook the injury done to Philoſophy 
itſelf, as Jam writing to one who is her Patron; 
nor do I ſcruple to atk your aſsiſtance in a cauſe, 
where your friend's honour, and that of your fa- 
vourite Science is concerned. You will do a sig- 
nal, ſervice to both, by taking him from the 
benches of the Rhetoricians, * reſtoring him to 
Philoſophy, from which he is now a Truant *,--- 
»Quid vero jam habent Oratorum vel Poetarum literæ vel 
dignitatis, vel utilitatis, ſi cum Fhiloſophorum libris compa- 
rantur? quæ, ut tu omnium optimò , noſti, ſi quid in ſe conti- 


heant, quod hominem ſtudioſum vel ornare vel juvaze poteſt, 


ex horum fontibus hauſerunt: Atque ex horom eſt doctrinaà, 
non minus quàm ex ea quam profitetur, quod Lazarum præ- 
ceptęrem tam gratum acceptumqus ſuis; Auditoribus reddit. 
Sed quid eum Porponatias, vir in Philoſophorum libris celeber- 
rimus, tot annos exercuit? quid tot exhauſti labores in veterum 
Fhiloſophorum libris evolvendis, ſi tandem Philoſophiam in 


Rhetoris vel potius Grammatici officina ſit concluſurus ? ſi 


nihil amplius ab eo expectetur, quam ut Grammatici Scholz, 
et puerili doctrine ſerviat? Ama me, hoc non libenter video, 
et, ut nihil jam de amico loquar hanc tantim[Philoſophiz flla- 
tam injuriam reticere non poſſum, præſertim apud te Philoſo, 
phiæ ipſius Patronum; neque certè jam dubitem auxilium tuum 


implorare, ut uni operi Amici dignitati et Philoſophiæ honori 
conſulas. Quod profeRd facies ft 3 Rhetorum ſcholis abduc- 
tum in Philoſophiæ eum gremid, unde aufugit, reponas. Bid. 


P. 412. 
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But you will aſk me, what Philoſophy has to do Srer. 


with thoſe ſtudies in which 1 desire his fellowſhip, 
and if I have forgotten the purpoſe with which T © 
ſet out in the beginning of this letter? By no 
means: but since I perceive this would be a taſk 
of great difficulty, I ſhall think, I have gained a 
main point, if I compaſs what I here mention; 
and though it. would be more desirable, as we 
have the ſame houſe, 'to have the ſame ſtudies, 
yet, if that cannot be, 1 ſhall be pleaſed to have 


him in their neighbourhood, as ſuch a removal 


will be both for his honour and advantage. For 


if he applies himſelf to genuine and real Philoſo- 


phy, in ſuch a manner as to live according to her 
preſcriptions, it would not be long before he came 


over to thoſe ſtudies J recommend ; becauſe Phi- 


loſophy will be ſo ingenuous as to acknowledge 
her own inſufficiency to detain and ſatisfy a mind 
desirous of truth and virtue. This conceſsion, 


ſays he, bas already been made by Plato, the chief 


Maſter in this Science, who being aſked, how long 
he would have his doctrine followed; 'anfwered, 
till a more venerable perſon ſhould-appear in the 
world, and point our the paths of truth; to whom, 
as to a God, mankind was to yield aſefit/ And 
this Divine Perſon having appeared, and eſta- 
bliſhed a holy:-and everlaſting Law; what ſents 
ments were we; to entertain of Philoſophy, but 
chat ſlie woulil obey her Parent's orders, and fend 
her Scholars to the School Heindicates? I make 
no queſtion but our friend has already heard this 
voice, though, like a modeſt Diſciple, Who has 
a; high opiniorof his Inſtructor, he has not given 
a willing ear to what ſhe has ſaid to her own dif- 
paragement; and will underſtand it better when 
expounded - by one on whoſe qudgment he can 


rely. That; not to fay any ching of the auth 


2 45 of the: Parent of Philoſophy, there was no 
ug axiom 


11 
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$zer. axiom more univerſally received, than that the 


II. 


mind of man could never be led to a perfect per- 
ception of truth by human induſtry; to which, 
if Philoſophy afforded any aſsiſtance, it was to 
inform us of our ignorance: that this was undiſ- 
puted; whereas all other things, though they 
might ſeem to border on truth, had no certainty: 


that the ſenſes, without which Reaſon itſelf could 


make ſo ſhort a progreſs in her inquiry after truth, 
were very unſafe guides; and, like an earth-born 
miſt, intercepted her rays, and obſtructed their 


full influence on the mind. God himſelf, there- 


fare, in compaſsion to the wanderings of his crea- 
tures, has vouchſafed to open to them the ſacred 


Source of Truth, in which every thing was liquid). 


and genuine; and therefore Philoſophy, as he 
had ſaid before, if ſhe was consiſtent with herſelf, 
could direct her Pupils to no other diſcipline.---- 
From all which it appears, that by desiring our 


friend might, by your authority, betake himſelf 


to the ſtudy of Philoſophy, I have pleaded the 
cauſe of ſamething more noble and uſeful, being 
well pe d, that whoſoever intends to be a 
Philoſopher indeed, will never sit down ſatisfied 
with a Science which is not ſatisfied with itſelf, 
but directs her looks to that which derives its 
origin from heaven, and without which ſhe has 
neither foundation or consiſtency. Wherefore, if 
he gives himſelf a little to this introductory know- 
ledge, methinks I already ſee. him come over to 


what is more elevated: and having been fully ini- 


tiated in this divine diſcipline, if he has a mind 
to return again to human Philoſophy, and adorn 
what he has a peculiar title to call his own, he 
will be enabled to do it with much greater ad- 
vantage, being furniſhed with thoſe aids which 
theretore flow-from the ſource of Truth, that they 
may be a rule to other inquiries, and preſcribe its 


proper 


\ ; * 
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LIFE OF, REGINALD POLE. 
proper bounds to every thing besides. He con- 
cludes, with informing Sadolet, that whereas theſe 
were the principal inducements, which would have 
engaged him to enter, with Lazarys, on the ar- 
gument of divine Philoſophy, he had never been 
able to prevail on himſelf to open his mouth to 
him on that ſubject, unleſs it was indirectly, in 
order to come at his real ſentiments, by propoſ- 
ing to him the ſtudies of perſons for whom he has 
the higheſt regard, and, above all others, for Sa- 
aye and put him in mind, by ſuch examples, 
what ought to be his own views 7.“ 

Theſe were the ſentiments of an Engliſh Nable- 
man at the age of four and thirty; and as yet he 
mult be considered as a Layman; for though he 
was Dean of Exeter, and had other 8 pre- 
ferments, yet he was not in holy Orders, nor had 
ſo much as received the firſt tonſure, Which he 
took, two years after, on the ſame day that the 
che obliged him to accept the Purple T. His 
judgment cannot but have great weight, as he 
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II. 


Padua, 
O4. 1534. 


was. no lefs converſant in the whole circle of po- 


lite learning, than in that erudition which he here 
patroniſes with ſo much warmth, Yet there ap- 
peared to Sadolet, who was equally ſkilled in . 
cred, and profanc literature, ſomething exceſsive 
in the manner with which he urged an application 
to the former, as tending to exclude all other 
knowledge. He repligd, therefore, with his uſual 
candour, „ that being well acquainted with Rx- 
WAL p's diſpositions, his love of virtue, and that 


| | generoug 
Hæc verò cum maxima invitamenta.efſent ut de ccelefii 
hac Philaſpphia cum ipſo agerem, nunquam tamen pydorem 
meum vincere potyerunt, ut vel verbum cum eo de hac re fa. 
cerem; nifi forts obſiquꝭ animum ejus tentarem, cm dogtith 
morum hominum, quos in ſummà veneratione habet. et maxi- 
me tui ipſius ſtudia illi proponerem, ut exemplo eum veſtro 
admonerem, quo. tendere deberet. Hhid p. 416, 
Þ+ Ses his Life by Becatelli and Duaithias, 
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S ner. penerous ardour, which always carries on great b 
TE minds to what is moſt excellent, there was no- th 
ching ſo fublime to which he might not afpire: l 
that he had entertained theſe hopes of him from I; 
their firſt acquaintance, and though it gave him = 
a singular ſatisfaction to ſee' his expectations an- 2 
ſwered, yet he was under no ſmall concern to E 
perceive he made ſo slight of attainments which 0 
were of ſuch real importance, that even thoſe of 7 
a higher nature, to which his friend very deſery- { 
edly gave the preference aboye all others, could 1 
not ſubsiſt without them: And becauſe, ſays he, b 
I have been twice charged by you on this head, f 
this ſeems a ſeaſonable place to give you my opi- 9 
nion briefly on it. You bud, therefore, have J 
the ſtudy of what concerns us, as Chriſtians, pre- . 
ferred to all others; and in this I readily agree | 


with you: Why then do we employ our time in 
other Sciences, and particularly in Philoſophy ? 
becauſe we cannot finiſh a building, without lay- 
ing 2 foundation,” and raising the Walls. And if 
it be aſked, what time and attention are to be em- 
ployed about theſe, that we may, at length, wholly 
give ourſelves to what has the beft claim to our 
application; the anſwer is ready; that it is the 
busineſs of a prudent Oeconomiſt to take care of 
the preſervation and welfare of the whole family, 
not of ſome one part only; but ſtill ſo to temper 
the care of the whole, that the more valuable 
rts be chiefly looked to. Thatꝰ it was visible, 
Theology considered as a Science, could not 
ubsiſt without Philoſophy, and that neither could 
gracefully diſcharge their reſpective duties, if they 
were unprovided of language. That the plea- 
ſure. of finiſhing a reduction in ſuch ſort as no 
neglect or deficiency could - be. diſcovered in it, 
was too much felt not to be acknowledged; and 
rewarded the Artiſt by a conſciouſneſs Which was 
h 1.5 1h ana * grounded 
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gtounded in nature itſelf.— But, if this fitneſs in S ger. 


the manner of expreſsing ourſelves might be over- 
looked, the ſame reaſons might prevail on us ta * 
lay it aside in our geſtures, in our voice and coun- 
tenance; by all which perſons, of an ingenuous 
education are diſtinguiſhed from others. That 
every body was desirous, that even a Scrvant, be- 
sides being honeſt and careful, ſhould be clean 
and decent, --- Theſe advantages, though not ea 
ſolutely neceſsary to attain che chief Good, 
conduced to it, and had this effect, that 8 
by this means came better informed to the pur- 
ſuit of it: and it was much to be feared, if we 
only retained what was of mere neceſsity, and re- 
jected every thing;elfe, inſtead of becoming equal 
to Angels, we ſhould ceaſe to be on a level with 
Men. It was indeed our great duty to refer 
every privilege we enjoyed to God, the Author, 
and employ them to his glory; and whoever pro- 
ceeded on this principle, and aimed, in all his 
undertakings, at what could give luſtre and dig- 
nity to them, had no cauſe to fear either being 
deluded by vain- glory, or diverted from the pur- 
ſuit of true happineſs. On theſe motiyes he was 
of opinion, we ſhould apply ourſelves to the libe- 
ral Arts, as long as we had reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with our proficiency; and, particularly, to Philo- 
ſophy, from which the higher and more ſacred at- 
tainments drew great ſupport. --- That, as to R- 
GINALD'S aſsertion, that Theology ingroſsed his 
leiſure and attention, ſo as to allow him no vacany 
for any thing elſe, he tells him Pee, he 
is at a loſs in what manifer to take ſuch a decla- 
ration: for if thoſe things only were to be learnt, 
in which our faith and truſt in the divine goad- 
neſs and veracity are concerned, the writings, in 
which theſe points are contained, were neither 
voluminous nor obſcure: that che Goſpels elone 
| WA ntained. 
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who firſt illuſtrated the tenets of Chriſtianity, 
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Ser. contained the moſt complete information on theſe ta 
II. heads: but, if the precepts there laid down, were 1 
GH to be expounded with propriety and diſtinction; 

ſurely, the litigious and uncouth Writers of later NY 
times, who extend ſuch a formidable front in all * 15 
Libraries, and make the ſhelves bend under them, 4 
could not afford us greater aſsiſtance than we re- 2 


cerve from St Paul, the Law, and the Prophets *. 
Few Works, ſays he, are neceſsary in order to un. 
derſtand divine matters, but which ſhould be pro- 
perly choſen and well digeſted; and theſe were fo 
far Goa denying us an opportunity of being con- 
verſant in human hterature, that this cauſed them 
to be viewed in a more uſeful light, and added 
to their dignity. That no' one ever dreamed, 
that thoſe great men of the Greek and Latin. church, 


could ever have done it with ſuch ſucceſs, if they 
had been deſtitute of theſe ſuccours: and as to 
their common friend Bonamico, on whoſe account 
this diſcuſsion had, in ſome part, been renewed, 
he had never, indeed, thought it neceſsary to en- 
courage him in the ſtudy, which REOINAL D had 
inforced; as he already had a high veneration for 
it; and readily granted that ſovereign excellence 
was not to be attained; unleſs to the various en- 
dowments he was maſter of, he added the moſt 
noble and neceſsary of all informations; of which 
he propoſed to give as ample a commendation in 
Hortenfius, as the nature of the work would ad- 


This ſeems to have been the end of this ami- 
cable and learned controverſy, it being no where 
7 8 | taken 
Si verd illa explicanda "ſunt uberids et enucleatids trac- 
tanda, an tu plus in eo tibi ab jnfinitis voluminibus iſtorum, 
qui ætati noſtræ propinquiores, omnia referſerunt inconditis 
libris, et litigiose ſcriptis, quam à Paulo, et Lege veteri et Pro» 
gbetis, opis Iatum iri exiſtimas? | 
F Epift, N. Po, pars 1. p. 418. 
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in a letter to Selva, has ſtated the queſtion in de- 
bate; and, having weighed the arguments on 
each ſide, ſeems to incline in favour of our Coun- 
tryman; and his authority is more considerable, 
as he was every way qualified to decide in ſuch a 
caſe, having joined great and univerſal knowledge 
to a life truly Chriſtian; and deſerved, by his 
writings, the reputation of having revived in 
France, under Francis I. the eloquence of the 
age of Auguſtus. When he accompanied the Am- 
baſsadors of that Prince to Yenice, the Learned 
of Italy made ſuch account of him, that Paul Ma- 
nutius acknowledges himſelf indebted! to him for 
all his fill in writing the Latin language with 
purity. He died at Turin, in the forty-ſeventh 
year of his age, having juſt diſcloſed a merit, to 
which a longer period would have given its full 
maturity. In letter I have cited, he takes 
notice of the ſatisfaction he had received from 
being acquainted with RecinaLd's happy temper, 
and unfeigned probity; and obſerves of Sadolet, 
that though there was no kind of Science in 
which he did not excel, yet he was wont to ſay, 
that Plato and Ariſtotle, who had confeſsedly the 
lead in Philoſophy, were flat and languid in com- 
pariſon of St Paul. 

RkolxalLp being now ſettled at Padua, found 


there, What Virgil aſcribes to Antenor, its founder, i. 1. 1. 


111 
taken up in their future correſpondence. Bunel, ster. 


II. 


. 


an agreeable and ſafe retreat from the devaſtations ver. 243/ 


of his country, which: Henry's paſsions, and Crom- 
well, the inſtrument of them, were every day 


ſpreading wider. Bud though this city was his 


chief residence, he made frequent excursions to 
Venice, and as he lived every where with great 
dignity, the moſt diſtinguiſhed: perſons of rhvoſe 
parts reſorted: to him. At Venice he became ac- 
quainted with. Gaſpar Contaremi, to whom: 8 

| der 


hou? 


/ 
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Szcr.: after he paid the greateſt deference, of which his 
II. letters to him are ſufficient proof. He was at 
— mis time a conſpicuous Member of the Senate; 
and being afterwards created Cardinal, and em- 
ployed in various and difficult negotiations was 

eſteemed one of the moſt upright and aHle Mi- 

niſters in Europe. Caſa, who wrote his Life, ſays, 

that being yet a Layman, he had acquired a ſin- 

gular and exquisite insight into all Chriſtian know- 

ledge, which he made uſe of, not from oſtenta- 

tian, but as the Rule of Life; and that it was 

his invariable purpoſe, not only to follow what 

Philoſophy preſeribes, in order to attain virtue 

and tranquillity, but alſo what the Goſpel en- 
joins, with reſpect to ſanctity and religion. Ca- 
raffa likewiſe, who had been Ambaſsador from 
Leo X. to the Court of England, and was after- 
wards founder of the Theatins, and raiſed to tke 
Papacy, and has received the higheſt commenda- 
Epiſt 174- tions from £raſmus, was now at Venice, and had 
5 Lo X. contracted an intimacy with REONAL D. An eaſy 

ond. 28 ; d 

49.1515. acceſs, together with his high birth, and much 
more the eſteem which his perſonal qualifications 
had acquired, enabled him, at Padua, to chooſe 
his intimates; and this choice was directed by a 
ſimilarity of manners and diſpositions. Durin 
his former abode at this University, he had ho- 
noured Bembo, Lazarus Bonamico, and ſome others, 
with a particular friendſhip; and he now became 
acquainted with Genua, Lampridius of Cremona, 
and others, who were at this time the leading 
Geniuſcs of this celebrated Seat of the Muſes. 
Amongſt theſe was Coſmus Gherius, Biſhop of 
Tano, who, though very young, was remarkable 
tor his blameleſs manners, and ſingular eruditibn. 
To ſeveral. amiable qualities, and great ſtrength 
of genius, Cenua added a deſcent from a family, 
which, after having held the chief command at 
r aig | 5 Modena 
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Modena and Mantua, retired to that proud city, Ser. 


from which they took their ſurname. The prin- 


cipal Universities of 7taly eſteemed it an honour 


to have him amongſt their Profeſsors; and the 
Republic of Venice acknowledged the ſenſe ſhe 
had of his merit, by the munificence with which 
ſhe rewarded it. Besides other monuments of his 
learning, he has left the memory of having had 
Zerabella, Tomitani, and Speroni, for his ſcholars, 
who were in their times what the Steels, the 
Malſbes, and Addiſons, were in ours; and now are 
what theſe will be with-thoſe that come after us. 
I ought not to omit, for the, credit of the other 
Sex, that his four Daughters, Paula, Helen, Laura, 
and Caſſandra, were in the higheſt efteem with all 
the learned in Italy. Gregory Corteſius, Abbot of 
St George's at Venice, was another of this liſt. 
Bembo lays, he had been extremely pleaſed with 
his Letters, and that they ſurpaſsed the opinion 
he already had of his elegance. No one, ſays he, 
who does not fee the title prefixed to them, will 
ſuſpect them to be written by a Monk, and, to 
ſpeak plainly, by an ignorant Monk; which adds 
much to his commendation, for having wir 

away a ſtain, which has ſo long diſgraced that 
name .“ Had Bembo been witneſs to the obli- 
gations which the learned World has ſince had to 
that order of men, he would have confeſsed they 
had made ample amends to the Public for à neg- 
lect, which for ſo many ages was not peculiar to 
them, but common to all degrees of mankind. 


REGINALD, in a letter to Contareni, joins to Cor- Aug. 1536. 


teſius, Mark, a Religious man of the fame Con- 
vents « They both were with me, ſays he, when 
I received his Holineſs's orders to repair to Rome; 
Vol. I. 1 | their 
Ne far huom, che giudichi non leggendo il loro titolo, 


che elle ſiano di Monacho, e, per dire pin chiaro, di irate, 
Benb, Litt. Ital, vol. 1. I. 5. POR, 


\ 
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Ster. their company added new beauties to a place 

II. with whole agreeableneſs you are well acquainted , 

and J ſeemed to be in Eden, with Enoch and Eligs. 

a How often did we wiſh you to make a fourth of 

our ſociety |” Becarelli, who held a considerable 

rank in the University, began now his acquaint- 

ance with REcinatD; and having been many 

years his Secretary, and at length Archbyſhop of 

Raguſa, has teſtified his gratitude to his noble 

© Patron, by an elegant -relation of the principal 
actions of his life. 

But the merit of our Countryman could not 
appear in a fairer and ſtronger inſtance, than in 
the memorable attachment which it produced in 
Lewis Priuli, a young Venetian Nobleman, of an 

irreproachable life, and a mind equally capable 
of busineſs and letters; who being at Padua, on 
| account of his ſtudies, when RecinaLD came to 
reside there, was ſo taken with his converſation, 
_ temper and manners, and the admirable qualifi- 
cations he was endowed with, that he contracted 
a friendſhip with him, of which perhaps there is 
no other example, either in ancient or modern 
ſtory: for, overlooking the love of his family and 
country, where he could not have failed of being 
raiſed to the firſt employments, he preferred Rr- 
* GINALD PoLE's ſociety to all other advantages; 
1 N 
; accompanied him in all _—_ OO. ſhared the 
viciſsitude of this fortune, was of ſingular ſervice 
to him on many difficult and important occasions, 
6 and never left him till death ended an union, 
{ 


Which no incident through life had ever altered * 
7 | But, 


_ * Erat prætefea in ejus intimis atque amiciſſimis A/y/n: 
Priolus, Patricius Venetus, vir ingenio et literarum cognitione 
excellens ; qui quidem Pol i conſuetudine ita captus eſt, tar 
| tumque animi inductio, et amor erga illum apud ipſum valuit, 
| ut totã vita eum ſequutus fit, ac, niſi mors, ipſos inter ſe con- 
| junctiſſimè viventes disjungere nihil potuerit. Dud. in Vit. 
| R. Peli. 
* 
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But, as there will be frequent mention of this 11- 
luſtrious perſon, at different periods of his Friend's 
life, the particulars which relate to him are re- 
ſerved to their proper places. LEY 

The memory, of the abovementioned perſon- 
ages, though removed at ſo great a diſtance from 
our times, and at a ſtill greater from our manners, 
is yet freſh; and their connections with Him, who 
is the ſubject of this hiftory, made the account 
which is here given of them neceſsary-... _ 

This elegance in his manner of living, and 
his numerous acquaintance, were no obſtacles to 
great induſtry in his literary purſuits, and to that 
liberal and univerſal light, in which he consi- 
dered them. His friends, excelling in the ſame 
attainments, greatly forwarded his progreſs; .and 
theſe advantages enabled him to undertake a 
very important Work, the merit of which ap- 
pears leſs in the applauſe of thoſe who were inte- 
reſted in defence of the cauſe he maintaine 
than in the pains his adverſafies were at to an- 
{wer it; the conceſsions they have made in its fa- 
vour; and the carneſtneſs which the. King, to 
whom it was addreſsed, and who is a great part 
of the ſubject, ſhewed to have it ſuppreſsed. 
But before I enter on an account of the Work, it 
is neceſsary to ſet before the Reader thoſe trans- 
actions which gave occasion to it, and furniſh the 
whole matter. 

It was now four years ſince REcixnatD left 
England, which had been a Theatre of as various 
and deep a Tragedy, as that or any other Nation 
had ever been Spectators of, under the wildeſt 
and moſt frantic of their Tyrants. The affair of 


the Divorce, as I have already related, being 


brought before the Pope, and the King and 
Queen ſummoned to make their appearance, 
Henry had ſent Agents to Rome; who all, except 

I 2 +... / +, anaor 
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8er. Doctor Benet, behaved in ſuch a manner, as to 
II. give that Court, at whoſe Tribunal their Mas- 
w=Y> ters cauſe was to be decided, too juſt reaſons of 


offence . He had moreover made a laſt effort 


on the Queen, to prevail on her to desiſt from 


her Appeal to Rome, and conſent to have the 


' cauſe tried by a Committee of the Biſhops and 
| Nobility; and, at the ſame time, ordered the 


Conclusions of the Universities, which had given 
their opinion according to his inclinations, to be 


b. her. Catharine's an{wers to theſe meſsages 


ere uniform; „That their Parents had cavled 
the lawfulneſs of their marriage to be examined 


by very able men, before it took place: That 


the Pope had granted the Diſpenſation; and that 


the ſhould deem the contract valid, till the See 


of Rome declared it otherwiſe :? but nevertheleſs, 


ſhe begged of the Almighty to ſet the King her 
huſband's conſcience at reſt.” Henry, little ſa- 


tisfied with ſo reaſonable a reply, ſent her a threat- 


ning meſsage, that he would ſee her no more, nor 
receive any letters from her, whilſt ſhe persiſted 
in theſe ſentiments, for having been his brother's 


Wife, the could not be his: and he gave her the 


choice of two or three country-leats, to which ſhe 


might retire. 
The Parliament meeting about the fame time, 


they renewed their attacks on the papal authority 


and the Clergy : but Henry, not being then dis- 
poſed to fall in with their ill humour, complain- 
ed, in his turn, that they withheld ſeveral of his 
rights, and demanded redreſs. ''This the Com- 


mons refuſed ; and a miſunderſtanding enſuing, 
though the King was adviſed to diſsolve them, he 


did not. Both Houſes being prorogued ; they 


repre- 


a 10 See Caſſali's Letter, who was Henry's Agent at Rome, 
No 6. and Rance's, No 62. in the zd volume of Le Grand: 


* Hiſtoire au Divorce. 
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repreſented to him, at their firſt meeting, the 'Szcr. 
great ſums which the Court of Rome drew from II. 
England on various pretexts ; and desired parti 
cularly, that the Biſhops might be taxed at a very 
low rate; and if the Pope refuſed to ſend proper 
provisions for their conſecration, that it might be 
performed by the Metropolitan, or any two Biſhops 
appointed by the King, without - further trouble. 
And if the Kingdom ſhould be lain under an In- 
terdict, or the King or his Subjects be excommu- 
nicated, no regard ſhould be paid to ſuch cen- 
ſures, and divine Service be celebrated, and the 
Sacraments adminiſtered as uſual. 

As the ſpirit of innovation had now ſeized the 
Houſes, they proceeded, towards the end of the 
Seſsion, to aboliſh the Oath which the Biſhops. 
take to the Pope at their conſecration, and drew 
up another of the like import, which they were 
to take to the, King. Theſe bills paſsed both 
Houſes, but no more was enacted on this head ; 
their design, as it ſeems, being only to intimi- 
date the Pope, and conſtrain him to come into 
the King's meaſures. Accordingly they granted ö 
his Majeſty full power to treat with his Holineſs 
about the Firſt- fruits, and to ratify or annul the | a 
ſtatute concerning the oath, as he ſhould think. 
fit: they did not ſo much as enter it into the 
Journal of their proceedings, nor did the King 
cauſe it to be regiſtered till ſome years after. 25th of 
One of the members having ſpoken againſt the bis reign. | 
Divorce in the houſe of Commons, and moved ' 
that the King might be intreated to cohabit with + l 
the Queen ; Henry ordered the Speaker to ſignify 
to them his ſurpriſe, that they ſhould meddle in 
an affair which concerned his conſcience ; that 
his marriage, after mature deliberation, had been 
3 by many able Divines and Canoniſts; 
Mat, at the age of forty, it might be preſumed he 

ä 1 3 | had 
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under the preſent uneasineſs of his mind, he could 
do no leſs than live ſeparately from the Queen, 
Thus the Seſsions ended on the<1q4th of May; 
_ two days after Sir Thomas More resigned the 
Seals, | 

The King now cauſed a ſtrict inquiry to be 
made into Hereſy, in which the Biſhops ſeconded 
his capricious and ſanguinary inclinations, with 
all the rigour of a Spaniſh Inquisition. A Prieft 
was taken into cuſtody, for having aſserted from 
the Pulpit the Pope's Supremacy ; and another 
perſon, accuſed of hereſy, was diſmiſsed, on ap- 


pealing to the King, as ſupreme Head of the 


Engliſh Church. Clement, though he complained 
to Henry's Ambaſsadors of theſe proceedings, yet 
he carried his reſentment no further: he even 
permitted the King to employ the revenues of 
certain Abbeys rowards the founding of fix new 
Biſhopricks; and, notwithſtanding the opposition 
of Charles the Vth's and Queen Catherine's Agents, 
he received Sir Edward Karne, who was ſent to 
Rome, in a new character of the King's Apologiſt, 


peri he came without Credentials. The Doc: + 


tors Benet and Bonner were joined with Sir Ed- 
ward in this commiſsion; and, as they had taken 
their way through France, they brought with 
them the moſt preſsing recommendations from 
the French King, the Cardinal of Lorain, du 
Prat, and Grandmont, to the Pope, and ſeveral 
of the ſacred College. But, as no ſtreſs could 
be lain upon the merits of the cauſe, the whole 
plea reſted on the danger of the King's falling 


. from the Church, and the conſequences of ſuch 


a defection. Theſe remonſtrances having no ef- 
fect, and the Engliſb Agents complaining they 
could find no Italian Advocates to plead in the 
King's cauſe, the Pope aſsured them, —— 

9 : Wno 
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who would undertake it, had nothing to appre- 
hend: and it is probable, he gave them this. de- 
claration in writing, ſince the Conclusions they 
drew up, which were printed both at Rome and 
London, ſet forth in their title the Pope's per- 
miſsion. | 
He then appointed an Audience for all the 
parties concerned; and though at firſt he thought 
it moſt convenient to hear them in open Con- 
siſtory, he afterwards changed his mind, and re- 
ſolved to give each party a ſeparate. hearing. 
The Emperor's Ambaisadors were firſt admitted 
into the Chamber of Preſence, where the Pope 
was, with the Cardinal Monte. They ſpoke a 
considerable time, and endeavoured, though to 
no purpole, to perſuade his Holineſs, to admit 
neither Ambaſsador nor Apologiſt from the King 
of England. The Biſhop of Wercejter and Gre- 
gory Caſſali, Henry's Ambaſsadors at the Court of 
Rome, were next admitted; and they insiſſęd, that 
the King their Maſter was not obliged to appear, 
either in perſon of by proxy ; and that the Court 
ought to be ſatisfied with the Apologiſt he had 
lent, and hear his Advocates. The Pope, as lit- 
tle ſatisfied with their demands, as he had been 
with thoſe of the Imperialiſts, received the Stole, 
or upper robe, from the Cardinal Medici, and 
entered the Consiſtory, from which every one was 
ordered to depart. The conference which was 
held with a few Cardinals, on whoſe judgment 
the Pope chiefly relied, being finiſhed, the Am- 


baſsadors, who were in an anti- chamber near the 


Consiſtory, with their reſpective Attornies, were 
introduced. The Council for Henry opened the 
Caule, with aſserting, that Rome not being a ſafe 
place for the King to appear in, he was not 
obliged to pay any regard to the Pope's citation; 
and added, there was an Apologiſt, wao aſked 
7 * oh 10 
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Secr. to be heard on the footing only of an Engliſhman, 


II. 


who had the intereſts of his Country at heart. 
The Queen's Council, who ſpoke next, reproach- 
ed thoſe who had pleaded the King's cauſe, with 
falſnood and ſlander; and that, inſtead of ſpeak- 
ing to the caſe in queſtion, they either miſrepre- 
ſented, or dropped it. And both ſides being 
now heated, they loſt all reſpect for the Preſence, 


came to perſonal invectives; and, during five 


months that the affair was debated, all Rome 
flocked to the Consiſtory as to a Farce, in which 


the impertinence of the Actors was the ſole enter- 


tainment. The Pope, though ſolicited to con- 
demn the King, adjourned the cauſe for ſome 
months, and endeavoured in the mean time to 
prevail on him to ſend his Apologiſt Credentials, 
and proper inſtructions; which if he complied 
with, he granted him full power to appoint whom 
he pleaſed, to take information of the affair in 
Exgland : and this, he ſaid, was the laſt effort of 
his indulgence, ſince the definitive ſentence was 
neceſsarily to be pronounced at Rome. He alſo 
requeſted the French King, who was ſoon to have 
a conference with Henry, to uſe his intereſt in or- 
der to obtain his conſent to ſo equitable a propo- 
ſal. But Henry's caſe was already deſperate ; and 
that very interview, from which-the Pope enter- 
tained ſome hopes of this Prince becoming more 
tractable on the affair of the Divorce, was-the 
prelude to his final breach with the Queen, and 
ſoon after with the Catholic Church. The im- 
potence of his paſsion would not allow him to 
leave his Miſtreſs behind, when he failed for Ca- 
lais, near which place the two Kings were to meet: 
but being aware of what his own Subjects and 
Foreigners would think of ſo unwarrantable a be- 
haviour, he imagined a part of the ſhame might 
be concealed, if ſhe ſeemed to take this journey 

| on 
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on any other errand but the real. It was inti- Sr. 


mated therefore to Francis, that Henry would look 
on it as a courteſy, if he ſignified a desire that 
Mrs Bullen, who had lately been created Mar- 


121 


chioneſs of Pembroke, might accompany him; to iſt Se. 


which that gay Monarch readily agreed, 


1532. 


The term prefixed for the King's appearance 


at Rome, either in perſon or by proxy, was now 
elapſed, and the proceedings againſt him re- 
ſumed : but whilſt the Engliſh Agents were amus- 
ing the Pope and the Emperor with various ſhifts 
and offers on the part of their Maſter, he cut at 
once the Knot, which he had ſo long in vain en- 
deavoured to untie, and married Mrs Anne Bul- 
lex as ſoon as he returned from France. Doctor 
Lee, who was afterwards Biſhop of Litchfield, 
performed the ceremony; the King having as- 
ſured him, he had gained his ſuit, and obtained 
a Diſpenſation to marry whom he thought pro- 
per, provided it was done in private, and with- 
out witneſses. The Doctor, though he could 
not ſuſpect the King would impoſe on him in 2 
matter of ſuch conſequence, yet, as he was about 
to begin the ceremony, he desired his Majeſty to 
let him ſee the Grant he had from the Pope; the 
King told him he would. On which he went to 
the Altar, and putting on the veſtments, his dif- 
ficulties recurred; — turning to the King, he 


told him again, it was by all means proper the 


Pope's brief ſnould be read before witneſses. 
Henry replied, in an angry and reproachful tone, 


that it was in a place to which none but himſelf 


had acceſs, and that he ought to be credited on 
his word. On this, Lee went on with the ſer- 
vice; and ſoon after the new Bride appeared with 
Child. 

At the next meeting of the Parliament a Law 
paſsed, by which all appeals to the See of Rome 


were 
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were prohibited; all foreign juriſdiction, whether 
temporal or ſpiritual, was difowned : it was or- 
dered, that all fuits ſhould be judged within the 
Kingdom, and no regard paid to Excommunica- 
tion on the part of Rome. And if any of the 
Clergy refuſed to ſubmit to theſe orders, they 
were to be impriſoned for a year, and fined at the 
King's pleaſure; and a Premunire was declared 
to be incurred by all non-compliance. Marbam, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, dying at this juncture, 
Cranmer, by Mrs Bullen's intereſt, was named to 
that high dignity; and as the diſsolution of the 
King's marriage with the Queen, had been the 
principal motive of his promotion, the firſt re- 
turn he made to his Patroneſs, was to rid her of 
2 Rival, by declaring the King's contract with 
his firſt Wife contrary to the divine Law. In 
conſequence of this, orders were ifsued to give 
her no longer the title of Queen; and the King 
fo far forgot he was a Parent, as to treat the 
Princeſs Mary with great rigour, forbad her to 
fee her mother, and declared her incapable of 
fuccecding to the Crown; and would perhaps 


have carried his reſentments ſtill further, if this 


young Lady had inviolably adhered to the reli- 


gious advice and example of her mother. As to 


the new Queen, her Coronation was attended with 


all that expence and vanity, which, though natu- 
ral to Henry on other occasions, were now height- 
ened by love ; but this Pageantry, which began 
at Greenwich, and ended at the Tower, where the 
Bride landed, was a memorable contraſt of that 
icene of Diſtraction and Infamy, which, three years 
after, in the ſame place, put a period to her Life, 
Reputation, and Royalty. * 
Rque, where the cauſe of the Divorce, though 


often adjourned, had ever been obſerved with a 


watchful eye, and deemed a capital concern, was 


nor 
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not a ſtranger. to theſe proceedings. The Spa- 
iſ Faction insiſted on a Definitive Sentence, and 
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the Pope ſtood in need of all his caution to elade nr 


their inſtances. He obſerved this conduct, till 
the injuſtice done to the Queen, the public ſcan- 
dal given by the King's ſecond marriage, and 
the repeated remonſtrances of the Cardinals, who 
were very much diſsatisfied with theſe delays, 
prevailed on him to decide this long depending 
affair, and to ſhew no further ſorbearance towards 
a Prince Who kept no meaſures with him. The, 
ſentence was therefore pronounced, by which the 


King's marriage with Catharine of Arragon was de- 


clared valid, and he enjoined: to ſeparate from 
Anne Bullen, and cohabit with the Queen. No- 
thing was added concerning the Cenſures the 
King was to incur, if he did not comply with the 
Decree. Theſe, after as patient a delay as the 
caſe would admit, were at length employed by 
Clement's ſucceſsor, Paul III. and, though ſet at 
nought by the Party concerned, were neither leſs 
deſerved nor leſs equitable. | 

This ſentence made as little impreſsion on 
Henry, as the other proceedings of the Court of 
Rome, which were ge to it. He had al- 
ready diſclaimed the Authority by which it was 
pronounced; and he now began to- aboliſh it in 
all its branches, and to make each of them a dis- 
tinct part of the Prerogative of his own Crown. 
A Prelate was appointed to inſtruct the People 
every day from the pulpit at St Paul's, that the 
Biſhop of Rome had no more power out of his 
Dioceſe than any other Biſhop: and as the King, 
during the four laſt years, had taken care to pre- 
pare the People for ſuch innovations, -they now 
met with leſs opposition. In the courſe of this 
Seſsion, the whole Juriſdiction which had hither- 
to been acknowledged in the See of Rome, was 


trans- 


22d Mar. 
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SzcT. transferxad courhe>Sovebeipn + -caufes, which 


II.. 


a, 


thoſe who:retapſed” into errors, or refuſed to my 


him no gtcherwiſe chan, in a manner, the mir. 


— deteruthed by a peal- to the 

er wfrvett td Hin and His Conneil:” the 
Biſhopavore21o8: ito Meet; but by his order, and 
their ordinanves v Nav ne force, Half he had ap- 
proved uf then”. He Was ro appvink Dxteen 
members.of:each*Houfs, to mite thoſe already 
made, r anchannul altfuch st were contrary” t. to the 
Lawsrof we Neal? On the'vacancy oa See, 
he wagrtofentrateommillion ro-the Dean and 


| Chaprer, -byawhich'they were tmpowered to pro- 


ceed tan cection ; and: the Biſhop elect was to 
be conſecratect by four others of the King's ap- 
pointing cis power, in à word, was extended 
to all matters both of Diſcipline and Doctrine. 
Somę Laws. againſt Heretics made in the reigns 
of Rirbara IIAand Henry IV. were repealed: 


jure: them: were condemned, on conviction, to 
be burn: alive; which Law the King cauſed to 
be exctuted with great ſeverity. As ſupreme 
Head of the Church of England, he fometimes 
presided in perſon at theſe judgments; and a let- 
ter of Cromwell to Sir Thomas Mat, the King 8 
Ambaſsador in Cermany, gives the following ac- 
count of one of theſe Trials. “ The King far 
openly in the Hall, and presided at the diſputa- 
tion, proceſs, and judgment of a miſerable He- 
retic, who was burned on the 20th of November. 
It was a wonder to ſee how princely, with how 
excellent gravity, and ineſtimable majeſty, his 
Highneſs=exerciſed the very office of ſupreme 
Head of the Church of — ry . .. . I wiſh the 
Princes and Potentates of Chriſtendom to have 
trac) a:mieet = ace to have ſeen it. Undoubtedly 

they ſnould have much marveled at his 0 
— high wiſdom and judgment, and reputed 
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Chriſtendom *.” But, notwithſtanding this fus- . 
tian, ſuch a diſgraceful Scene does, as little credit 
to the principal Actor, as to the Sycophant who 
deſcribes it. The King's marriage with Anne 
Bullen was confirmed, and that with Catharine of 
Arragon, annulled ; and Children born of ſuch 
alliances were declared illegitimate. By virtue of 
this act, the Princeſs Mary was excluded the ſuc- 


ceſsion of the crown; and Elzabeth, Who Was 


lately born, looked on as the next Heir. This 
order, indeed, laſted no longer than his paſsion 
for the macher : when that fit was over, the firſt 
fruit of his criminal love tor her was treated no 
better than his lawful Iſsue by the Queen: And 
as the Parliament had no other rule in makihg 
or repealing ſtatutes, than the King's capriciouſ- 
2 his will was no ſooner divined, but they 

nted to it with ſuch abject flattery on his wit- 
dom and goodneſs; as an Engl: 72 Reader muſt 


bluſh, that the Repreſentatives of his Nation could 


have ſo thoroughly forgotten what they owed to 
themſelves and to the public. 

In this manner the ſpiritual Supremacy. v was 
conferred on the King and his Succeſsors; and 


the Throne, though filled by a Woman, was de- 


clared the fole fountain of Juriſdiction, in what- 
ever concerned Religion. The Clergy attempt- 
ed, in vain, to withſtand this amazing innovation, 
and repreſented to the King the inconsiſtency of 


it with his own moſt ſolemn declarations, pub- 


liſhed to the whole world, in the Work he wrote 
againſt Luther, from which, amongſt others, they 
cited the following paſsage: That Lulber could 
not deny that all the faithful Chriſtian Churches 
of thoſe times acknowledged and reverenced the 
See of Rome as their Primary and Mother: Fd 


* Collier's Cl urch Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 152. 
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II. 


and light of all other Kings and Princes in Ser. 


when did it begin, or by what means gain ground? 


226 


Sxzer. 
II. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
if this conceſsion was founded neither on human 
or divine right, how had it prevailed fo univer- 
fally? how came all Chriftendom to own it ? 


That the Greeks, before their Schiſm, had acknow- 
ledged the primacy of the.Zatin Church, though 
the empire was transferred elſewhere. That Lu- 


ther, indeed, had the impudence to affirm that 


the Pope's Supremacy had been uſurped by force 
and tyranny ; but that he muſt have loſt his ſenſes, 
if he expected to find mankind ſo ſottiſnly thought- 
leſs and ignorant, as to believe that the Biſhop of 
Rome, without arms or temporal force, or human 


or divine right, ſhould be able to eſtabliſh an au- 


thority over the whole epiſcopal order, through 
ſo many different nations, ſo diſtant from him, 
and which could have no reaſon to dread his pow- 
er: or that thoſe kingdoms and ſtates ſhould be 


fo prodigal of their own liberty, as to ſubmit 


Pſalm 58. 


themſelves, for ſo many ages, to a foreign prieſt, 
if he had no lawful claim to ſuperiority *.” In 
this manner thoſe, who dared to diſsent from the 
King, reaſoned : But the voice of the Charmer, who 
charms wiſely, was in vain applied to the Adder, the 
deaf Adder, that flops her ear. 

This account of the Divorce m— 
place Rox AL p's conduct in a true light, as he 
not only refuſed the ſecond Church preferment in 


the kingdom, and a diſtinguiſned degree in his 


Prince's favour, rather than approve of it; but 
every where in his writings repreſents this ſname- 


ful and diſaſtrous affair, and the means which 


Wiſdom 
ch. 14. v. 
26, 27. 


= 


were uſed to bring it about, as the effect of thoſe 
Paſsions which chiefly diſgrace human nature, and 
overthrow ſtates; the inconſtancy of luſt, falſehood, 
and revenge. And that nothing might be wanting 


to give the iniquity of the whole proceeding every 
% 


| aggrava- 
® Defenſ. Sacram. contra Zuth. 8 


* 
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aggravation" it admitted of, which Merry always 8 Cr. 


took care ſhould be the characteric of his trans- 


greſsions; the impious farce of conſcience wa 


acted, and the fear of an offended God pretended 
as the motive of an action, in which all laws, hu- 
man and divine, were violated. | 

But the ſcandal of this event was quite ſunk in 
the immediate conlequence of it, the renouncing 
the Pope's Supremacy, and ſeparating from the 
Catholic Church, which now ingroſsed the at- 
tention of all Europe, and involved all Recinatpd's 
future life, not only during that Prince's reign 
who cauſed it, but through the two following. 
Henry had no ſooner taken on him the title of 
Head of the Church, but he was deſirous to have 
his Kinſman's ſentiments of his claim to it. It 
cannot be ſuppoſcd, that he entertained any real 
doubt what they were; but he choſe this ſhould 
be the date of that implacable enmity, with which 
he, ever after, perſecuted him and his family. 

He was at Ravelone, a country ſeat belonging 
to his friend Priuli, at ſome diſtance from Venice, 


when he received the King's orders. They were 


inforced by the treatiſes of Sampſon and Gardiner, 
Biſhops of Chicheſter and Mincbheſter, in defence of 
the lay ſupremacy. He ſent the Wark of the lat- 
ter to Contareni, who was then at Rome, to have 
his opinion of it; and on receiving his anſwer, 
that the arguments made uſe of were very weak, 
but ſet off with great art; he replied, that it was 
the judgment he had made of it, and added, he 
muſt apply to the Author what is ſaid of Game- 
ſters, hes their dexterity only enables them to 


be greater cheats. He had been informed of the 


ſituation of affairs in England, and had already 
begun a work on the Church's Unity; and the dit- 
patches he lately received on the King's part, diſ- 
covered to him ſtill more the neceſsity of treating 

5 this 


IT « | 5 ö | 
| \— 28 - THE HISTORY. OF THE 
[| Szcr. this Argument in a manner ſuited to the preſent. 
| II. exigencles. „As this is the moſt celebrated and 
| important of all RN Pot's writings, the 
Reader will not be diſpleaſed to learn, from him- 
-Felk,. ſeveral; uſeful and entertaini 'particulars, 
„Which. have a relation to the W = and ſerve, 
more than any ching elſe, to give an insight into 
) the Character of the Author. 
Many reaſons, ſays he, writing to Charles v. 
-concurred.to-geduee me to-the:neceſsity of. under- 
"raking this ſubject. The firſt of which was the 
King positive commands: to write; though not, 
1 - indeed; againſt himſelf: yet the ſubje&, on which 
he ordered me to ſend hits. opinion, brought 
on this ;conſequence,: | had. retired. from my 
Country and Friends, — a; time when they be- 
lf came moeſt dear and neceſgary, that I might have 
; WM | no ſhare in- meaſures Which 1 could not approve, 
Tf and muſt-have been involyed in, had I ſtayed. I 
| f ' ſhould: have been under à neceſsity either of act 
5 ing againſt my own conviction, the King's hon- 
= N our, and the welfare of my Country, if I. con- 
1 ſented to hat he required; or, on my refuſal, of 
provoking his indignation againſt myſelf, andi all 
| ho. belonged to me, ---» My tenderneſs for him, 
1 however, was ſuch, that no authority, no perſua- 
| sion, had yet been able to make me depart from 
the reſolution I had. taken, of being silent on 
| theſe matters, though ſeveral perſons, for whom 
1 had the greateſt deference, were of opinion J 
| . aught-40- have acted. other wiſe. He ſent, -there- 
Foxe, his commands, when he. had not the leaſt 
«reaſon. to: ſuſpect I ſhould interfere with his pro- 
Seeedings; when there was no farther room for 
deliberation; when his reſolution was taken, and 
che had made it capital for any one to oppoſe it. 
6 his: Law was enacted with ſuch rigour, that no 


R merie however conſpicuous, could ſcreen thoſe 
3 _ whonv 


1 


| ſhould incur his higheſt diſpleaſure. --- And here, 


was desirable, rather than purchaſe the enjoyment 
on the terms the King offered. I was confirmed 


4 
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whom it included. Neither dignity, nor rank, 8 fe r. 
nor learning, nor virtue; nor love-andfriendſhip II. 
of the longeſt ſtanding, were any plea for —— DO 
tion ; and the two greateſt Lights, winch thi ah 
Island had ſeen, were = to death for refusing to 
comply with it. Theſe examples, he knew, were 
come to my knowledge; and he vainly imagined 
the terror of their influence, and the desire of 
returning to my country and acquaintance, which, 
otherwiſe, I muſt for ever relinquiſh, would bring 
me to a compliance: and, in thatraſe, my au- 
thority would be of greater weight with my 
Countrymen, as I had hitherto been more back- 
ward in yielding to his will. His orders were, 
that I ſhould ſend him my opinion in terms ſo 
clear and explicit, as to exclude all —_— 
and ſubterfuge ; and if I failed in fo doing, 


ſays RecinaLD, I muſt confeſs, had the caſe pro- 
poſed been of a doubtful , and not openl 
repugnant to the divine Law; the affeftion 
bore my Country and Relations, might have been | 
a powerful inducement to act as I was required. | 
For, as to the penalties with which I was threat- | 
ened, and the violent deaths of thoſe great men, 
which were placed before my 2 they were ſo 
far from alarming my fears, that I ſaw in them . 
the ſtrongeſt motives to ſupport, with an unſha- | f 
ken reſolution, the cauſe in which they had lain | 


down their lives. And, if the alternative was not 


to be avoided, I would have renounced whatever N 


in theſe ſentiments not ſo much by the many and 
cogent reaſons which I had gathered from che 
writings of others, or from what my own thoughts 
had ſuggeſted, in the long and repeated reflections 
I had made gn the affair, as by that single argu- 

W 5 * ment 
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ions, 


II. ſhed in this caufe, furniſhed me, That che di- 


4 


Vine Verakity has always manifeſted itfelf by ſuch 
evidence, we are afsured, firſt, by His death who 
was Truth itſelf; and, afterwards, by thoſe legions 
of WitneſSes, who have atteſted the fame doctrine, 
in All parts, and chrough all ages of the world. I 
beheld, therefore, the hand-writing of God in their 
At whoſe paſt life was a ſufficient proof 
158 | 


me to underſtand what were the true objects of 
ar and hope. chltand a 
Prince, Who had appointed ſo iniquitous a puniſh- 
Be and religious a tenet ; and 

A a ſpirit and eaſe, 

Vork, I believe, is a FED. _ 


ard force of REGINALL 
of the cauſe he ſupports, as the character of theſe 


Was one of the Ea: ornaments, if not the 


ES WS 2 ther, 
2 oY Apologia Reginaldi Poli ad Carolum V. C arem, ſuper 
quatuor libris à ſe ſcriptis, de Unitate Eccleſiæ, No. 26 & ſeq. 
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cher, and could be furpaſs6d by nothing but a Sor. 

disintereſtedneſs, 'probity,” and ſehſe of religion, ul. 

which rendered the fan, che Wnagiſtrare; and the =D 
chrĩſtian complete. . — more uſeful and valu- 
able 8 hieightenetl by an exquisite 
erudition and K Vii only of the laws 
of his cou hoſe 2 — 
which unite | ck att all nations; and made 
him equal to the embaſsies he diſcharged, and the 


ſupreme ma riſtracy- yas mveſted wick. The 


| 

exigencies of the tim ed him, in he latter 
: years of his life, to apply Fhimſeff xo Theelogy; 
| and his Fm the) this Sciencæ enabled him 
to diſtingiiſh roper extent of eivil power, 
J and of thgt j 


n, which the Lawgiver of 
5 Chriftia | 
K ro whom he conajeted it. This enlärged ken w 
ledge and capacious mind was rendered amiable 
by a a condeſcension of behaviour, un eaſe in 
lic and ordinary occasions, of which hiſtory affords 
few or no inſtances. He brought t up his ny 
to the fame arts, of which he was ſo 
Maſter; and the letters which he wrote to — 


are ſome of the moſt finiſhed pieces which the . 
els Latin Language affords. To this integrity of a | 
94 Magiſtrate, the abilities of a Stateſman, and the 
ele elegance of a polite Scholar, he Joined the virtues 

of domeſtic life, the penitence of 4 Recluſe arid g 
1 the Chriſtian simplicit Nr er a Child. Being pos- 

** ſefsed of the firſt p of. which 4 Layman can be 
. honoured with, he aſsiſted, in a ſurplice, as a 


6 menial Clerk, 'the Prieſt at the holy Sacrifice; 
5 and going through the Hall, to take his Seat as 
gs High Chancellor, as he paſßed by the King's 
2 © bench, where his Father was a Judge, he always 
h 0- aſked his bleſsing on his knees. In the rigours 
of a priſon, ſuch as Henry's temper, and Cromwell, 
ſuper the inſtrument and deviſer, could inflict; and the 
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| rangy is ſupported, 
bY -ticle: fucceſs: as the 
argument. He compoſed, i in his confinement, a 
3 part — 9 Saviour's paſs ion; 
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8er. captious interrogatories which were put to him 
II. on his trial, he exerted a nce and ſteadineſs 


worthy the other of his conduct; and made 
that memorable reply to the. Solicitor General, 
. who- objected to him his ment from the 
ſenſe· of the nation; © that if he differed from one 

„ he had 8 and all other Na- 
tions on his side. During nment of 
twelve months, every — 5 i y which Ty- 
and which. Tyrants make uſe 
practiſed to ſhake. bis reſolution; but with 
had applied his 


t. :to the ſcaffold, his 
. ith the ſame chearfulneſs, 


— ben in the actions of ordinary 
life. His. memory bas been borne down the 
ſtream of Time — 75 ſo fayourable a gale, that 
no character ſeems to have. been more cheriſhed. 
* Foreighers, fays RzowaLn Pol E, who never 
ſaw him; were ſo affected with the news and cir- 
cumſtances of his death, that they could not re- 
frain fom weeping: and, as to myſelf, who write 
this at ſo considerable a diſtance of time, though 
1 had few: perſonal connections with him, yet I 
loved and honoured his probity, and knew the 

t emoluments his country received from it; 
Geck is my witneſs, that involuntary tears fall from 
my eyes, which blot. out what I have written, 
and almoſt . e on with the 


Ty.” — 

8 7 07: Bf nai. vs 1 fhall 
If Apt, 2d Cy: 'Cef. ; 29, Sir Door More's Life 
has been written in Laim with great judgment, by Dr Srap/c- 
ten, and printed at Nawaz, ange 15388; in which there are fe- 
vetal original Letters of the Chancellor : The Work is not un- 


common, and is to de ſound in moſt Sale Catalogues. — It 
war 
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I wall give the character vf the other of theſe: S er. 


Worthies, Fer, Biſhop of -Rocheſter;+ as Rec1- 
NALD,-"Who ſeems do have been particular - 
uainted with him, -hag-drawn'sr:!: „Nor 
by — his diſcourſe 26: 
cou reaſottable- a p ice — | 
box rf as the . che Leaders _ 
If aay dne had aſked/the King 


he viene or tis —— — 
and reflection, whOm 


of all de Erber ? 
of all t pal order he xonsjdered 
on whoſe- affection and — moſ-relied-? 
he would, without any hesitation, ie anſwered, 
the Biſhop of Rochefer.-:"When the queſtion was 
not put to him he was accuſtomed, — his own 
accord, to ory that no other Prince or Kin — 
had fo: dift! aguiſhed 4 Prelate. Of this 
witneſs, when, —— — 
my travels, he ſaid, he did not ine Thad met 
any one, in foreign — de compared 
to him, eicher for Virtue or Learning. This ad. 
Mg. r of his Prince, was repaid 


im the Biſhop. He 


by an 
phos — Profeſsed, that 1 the obligations 
common to all ſubjects, he had that; of the King 
being born in his Dioceſe, and residing more fre- 
quently in it than elſewhere: and that his Ma- 


jeſty's Grandmother, whoſe Ghoſtly Father he had 


been, and who ſurvived the late King and Queen, 


had recommended her Grandſon to — peculiar 


care. She was a. perſon, ſays Re61naLDp, of great 
prudence, who was — the dangers of Roy- 
NE. when it falls co the lot of yourk ; and. being 
K 3 about 
was likewiſe written by his ſon-in-law Roper 3 and by his great 
grandſon z and, lately, with great eandor, by Dr Varner. — 


Grattan, of Amelia, his Cotemporary, has given an ab- 
lac; af dis life, and an account of his ſufferings and death, in 


his treatiſe” De Cafe bus Virerum Tllufirium ut evi, with that 


elegance which 3 is peculiar to all his writings, 


II. 
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SECT. about to leave the world, ſhe, with many tears, 


intreated. the Biſhop, though ſeveral excellent 


men were:alo; preſent, to aſsiſt the King by his 


1 ions and advice; and desired her Grand- 
on to, have a deference for him, prefempbly to all 
others, as what would moſt contrputq to his fe- 
licity both here and hereafter. le had, more- 
over, this inducement: to; be vigilant in the King's 
welfare, as he was the only ſurviving Counſellor 
of his late Majeſty. The caſe,.therefore, of the 
Supremacy, which, was of the Righeſt concern- 
ment, and required the moſt confummate learn- 
ing, being prapoſed..to-him, he had anfwered in 
a manner becoming his regard for his Prince, and 
his own. great knowledge ? nor could he be in- 
duced by threats or promiſes, which were firſt 
made; uſe of, to recede from an opinion, which 
his duty to God, and the fidelity he owed his 
Sovereign, had prompted him to deliver. This 
was the crime for ech Henry cauſed two ſen- 
tences to be paſsed on him, equally cruel and un- 
juſt; by the firſt, he condemned to perpetual im- 
ptiſonment an old man, ſo weak, that he almoſt 
expired When he was led to trial: by the other, 
after a fifteen months confinement, in which, as 
appears from a letter he wrote to Cramevell $, he 
was left deſtitute of common neceſsaries, he was 
beheaded. Nor did Henry's unrelenting rage end 
here; he ordered the body ſhould remain on the 
place of execution, which no one dared approach, 
unleſs it was to inſult, and ſtrip of a tattered Caſ- 
ſock that covered it. This was the end of a Pre- 
late venerable for his age, learning, virtue, and 
2 2s $8 ſervices ; 
+ The Speech he made on this decafGon, is preſerved by 
Lord Herbert, in his Life of Heury VIII. page 368. 
F This letter may be ſeen in Fuller's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 


who has given a very circumſtantial and intereſting account of 
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ſervices; and who was not only of the 
N but had lately been d hs 
P 

Pe CET ES the « encouragement. which 
ſuch examples gave me, this ohjection, ps 
GINALD, ſtill occurred, t t I could not 
tice to the cauſe, in N theſe Chiefs * 
confpicugusly exerted themſelves, as their $a 
death informed me, without exposing e 
a * which was dearer to me t 

J here, ſays he, felt that conflict. 505 
. inclinations nexer fail to raiſe; and 

ing repreſented the jarring ſentiments of a AP 
at variance with igel, and. the motives which at 
length determined him, he goes on to give tlie 


Emperor the following account of the manner 
in which he acquitted himſelf of that difficult 


taſk, of reproving and giving advice to his So- 


vereign. 


« The Work, ſays he, 18 divided into for 


Books. In the firſt of theſe, I refute the Supre- 


macy the King has taken. on himſelf, and a trea- 
tiſe written in defence of it, which, by his orders, 
was ſent me from, England. The ſecond aſserts 
the Prerogative of the See of Rome, and anſwers 
the objections made againſt. it. In the. third, 1 
ſound in the King's ear the voice which the guilt- 
leſs blood he has ſhed, and the horror of — 
actions, raiſes up to Heaven againſt him. Hay- 
ing thus diſcharged what I owed to. Truth and wk 
Country's welfare, in the laſt, part I caſt myſ 
at the King's feet: I conjure him to take. in good 
Thad faid,, as it proceeded. from zeal 
affection; and, on this consideration, to ex- 


a me, if any where. I ſeern.,to exceed thoſe 
bounds; which wt has, preſcribed ta Subjects, 
when Gor treat with their Prince,” f This is the 


ee wh hich. he gave che er of the per- 
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. fornhiinee, ſome years after it was finiſhed but 


the Work: itſelf, even whilſt he was writing it, 


— een no Jeſs ple chan 


inſtructive. 4 | 
As it advanced, he the fins to de reviſed 
by: Conturem and Priati, "who were then at Rome 
and both were-of opinion, that he rence 
Henry with too little reſerve, who could not but 
be ; kiphly difended to ſec himſelf attacked in fo 
open 2 manner, and would wreak his vengeance 
on the Author, and on all who-belonged to him. 
To this Rro AUR repljecl, «that their obſerva- 
tions were very juſt ;. and that he was aware of 
them: but ſince Flattery and Temporising had 
hitherto —_ ſource of all the Evil, the only 
remaining was in exposing the naked truth, 
However, ſays he, when you. = Is read the Work, 
if, notwithſtanding . T have ſaid at the be. 
ginning and end, you ftill think it wants other 
corregtives, T.fubmit-at to thoſe you judge pro- 
per, having nothing more: at heart than your ap- 
probation,” In another letter to Priuli, he adds, 
« that he had entered on the blameabie of 
the King's character with the utmoſt reluctance; 
that his Welfare alone had engaged him to do ſo, 
which he could never attain, unleſs he was brought 
"= 33 his failures: and how can this be 
ny he, unleſs they are placed before 
8 eyes? ho-will undertake this taſk but 
myſelf ? I ſet his happineſs: above all other con- 
liderations, . and . chere is no facrifice I would not 
make to procure it: But you will reply, that! 


have not taken 2 :method to attaitt it. All 
1 W Is, 3 as been hitherto treated, to 
no p lenity; and that 


ITS Por — ſo much to caſt hum into 

this abyſs of exemplary Vice, as the difsimulation 

ef it” 29 this Judgment af cs 
rite 


- 
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rited Hiſtorian with Reomuno:; amt obe 9 
ſerveg, that ſervile Adwlation:cauſt®him;(reinibng : 
other eyik⸗ . ——— 
ard of the reſt of mankind T. REOCIN ADD ren- 
| ſons ſeem to have: atisſied Comtarmng here being 
nathing more: ef this gobjęction to:cbe mer with” 
| afterwards; im their letters to each:wther2/anhd- 
| when- the Work; four-years After was:primed. 
ö without any alterations, =he © 5-06 1 $mat- 
only as; an elegant and earned performance, hum | 
as the leaſt equiyoral earneſt the hu conld- 
have given. his Prince of his geab and :affettior | 
The perſonal character df this excelhent perſunage 
ſeems to Place his teſtimony in this affair above 
all exception; Paul HIL fent him — 
the Proteſtants at Rai and ons was: 
charmed with his inte ty, dearnin 
and moderation. His le — — in” chis Re. Re- 
ligious tiation, 5 to whom his merit: 
was troubleſome, accuſed him of füvouring her- 
rodox opinions: Eime indeed, and better in- 
formation, ſoon. removed the prejudibes Ech | i* 
ſuſpicion and malevolence had Fe Ankewaghalt 5 
Italy; and his character has been tranſtintted to | 
us more pure: and valuable from this attempt to P 
re it. + 25 > 1 n es SA Hide | 
The Work eee finiſhed; Priuli who | 
was on his return from Rome ſignified, 10 Rec. © 
NALD;-Contaren?'s'degire of ſhewing'ito * | b 
to which he returned tis diſcreet anſwer, Phat 
Contareni: hack à right c lay en him Mhatever. 
commands: he pleaſed 20 that 1 cauld obe 
more agrecable to hit than chat the Mould: 
read ſome part of Nhat he had written; fbr, as 
to the whole;'he Knew: more 2 Neri 
would: ndt: allow him deiſure to with 
no!relumizul 41 eG iV Vslq tion 0.8 1 R. 
4 Has, l. U Gr FP. 4 e "notes an 
through the King's whole og 4 1 920 1 
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ll Szcr. it. But his unwillingneſs argle. from an appre- 

| i, hension that it might be known in Eugland, that 
2 Work which he had addreſsed to the King, 


ut 
| had, contrary to all order, been firſt ſent to the 
I ope ; which proceeding, he ſays, would be de- 
| trimental ta him on ſeveral, accounts. That this 
il apprehension was not owing to any diſtruſt of the 
it - Pope's ſecrecy; but, being acquainted with the 
Il genius of Courts, he had. always obſerved, that 
| though Princes are ſaid. to haye many eyes, yet 
I thoſe who are about their perſons, and watch 
| them, and every thing that concerns them, have 
W | many more. Tou ſee, he concludes, the grounds 
Il of my diffidence; which if it can be removed, 
I | I ſhall not only have no reluctance in conſenting 
I! to Contarent's propoſal, but ſhall greatly rejoice 
it at it . | 
11 RecinaLD had now nothing more to do, than 
Wt to ſend the King a Work, which was no more 
4 than an implicit deference to his commands, of 
14 wing him his real ſentiments on the Supremacy 
5 had aſsumed, in the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct 
a. | terms. Yet. he confeſses, that he ſtill laboured 
it under great difficulties on account of his family, 
1 on whom he foreſaw, as it happened, that Henry 
14 would wreak that vengeance, which he could not 
1 1 execute upon him. At length, ſays he, consi- 
187 derations of a higher order prevailed. over the 
15 ſtrongeſt ties of nature; and I no longer dared to 
1 refuſe this laſt and greateit ſacrifict I owed to 
=. duty. He adds, that, befoxe he had taken this 
ih final reſolution, as he was looking over the Work, 
'f if not without ſome rhoughts of ſuppreſsing it; and 
9 finding, to his 50 mall wonder, thoſe ſheets to be 
15 wanting, in which che King's reputation had been 
I" treated with greater freedom, than in the other 
| parts; he ſuſpected they had been * 
In! * Epiſt, Reginaldi Pali, p. i. pag. 44% 
IT 


— 
— 
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b with a mln 3 — 2 Te 
| Maje an FAKUNg cho againſt Au- 1 
i 1 that this had determined him not to 


- delay ſending; the: intire Work to him. 
4 At the ſame time, ſays he, I wrote a private 
s letter to him, full of affection. and: duty, that 1 
e might diſappoint. thein malevolence who had ſe. 
e creted the papers, and incline him to excuſe the | 
it frankneſs with which I had given my advice, if ” 
et he did not think fit to follow it: I aſsured him, 
h that what I had written, had been written to him 
e alone; and been communicated to nobody, from 
Is whom his reputation could ſuffer: I-begged of = 
d, him to conſult his fame, and thoſe other intereſts 
8 which were ſtill nearer; that, as for my own 
ce part, I desired nothing 50 earneſtly, as to change 
my ſale, and publiſh; his praiſes with a joy equal 


to the grief I-then felt in bewailing his diſorders. 
That in the mean time I would ſuppreſs the 
Work, as long as I had any hopes — acknow- 
ledging, in a more pleasing argument, how much 
I was indebted to him for my education, and fo 
many other marks of his Royal bounty f.“ 

A crisis happened at this juncture, as Reo 
NALD obſerves, writing afterwards to Eamard VI. 9 
which ſeemed of all others the moſt ſuited to | 1 
awaken in Henry's. mind a ſenſe of his miſde - 
meanors, which-was the only purport of the Work 
he was about to ſend him. This was the unfor- \ 
tunate end of Her, who had been the cauſe of the 
King's and the. Nation's misfortunes. ---- Anne 
Bullen, having been tried by a Commiſion. of 
twenty six Peers, was found guilty of Inconti- 
nency and Inceſt, and condemned to be burnt or 
beheaded, as the King ſhould be pleaſed to order; 
and the ſentence had been executed accardingly: 10th May, 
Her brother, the Lord Rochfort, and ſome others, 1536, 

were 


+ Apol. Reg. Poli ad Car. Cxſ. e. 5. 
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time, as accomplices in the Queen's guilt. 


Cen |: She had been educated at the Court of France, 


| the 
tience 


which was then a School of Gyllantry, and had 
returned to Euglaud a great proficient in it. Her 
ſkill in music, in dancing, and dreſs, and the 


like accompliſhments, ſoon captivated a ſenſual 


Prince, who had no other ſtandard of female 
merit, but ſuch allurements. She had imbibed 
the doctrine of Calvin; and the Broachers of 
theſe novelties had founq no readier method of 
ſpreading them, than by insinuating themſelves 
into the good opinion of the Ladies about the 
Court. They effected this by a particular pro- 
feſsion of polite learning, -which then began to 
appear in France, and in which ſeveral of Cal 
vin 's Diſciples, no leſs than their Maſter, excel 
led. But on coming to England, ſhe ſecretly fa- 
voured the tenets of Luther : and indeed, the la 
titude which the Patriarch of that Sect allowed 
his Followers, and which he afterwards extended 


to licenſe Polygamy, in favour of the Landgrave 
of Heſſe, could not but appear very commodious 


to the general tenor of her life. As Ambition 


was her ruling, though not her only paſsion, that 


had ſcarcely gained its end, when other inclina- 
tions, of a leſs ſpiritual nature, -began. to ſolicit 
their proper | gratificazions, and make her over- 
look: the dangers with which. ſhe-was threatened 
from: his temper, Who had put away a lawful 
Wife to make room for her. Some Writers have 
aſserted, that, like Agrippina, who provoked her 
own Son to inceſt, with a view to ſecure her 
power, when ſhe perceived the unwieldy habit of 

inge body to be but ill ſuited to his impa- 
having a male Heir, ſne judged her Bro- 
ther the moſt. praper perſon to procure this tie of 


her Huſband's a ctions, without any riſk of diſ- 


0 © Cover), 


which her own example had 


3 
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ſtill preſerved in the Vatican Library, do no great 


honour to his paſsion; and there is one expraliion.— 
amongſt others, as I well remember,>below-even + - 


the coarſeneſs of Thamesaſtreet Galldatry.- Whe⸗ 
ther his Miſtreſs's 3 qualities were unfit. ta raiſe a 


purer flame, or Hejry's breaſt was not: ſuſdeptible 


of more polite ſenfations, certain it is, 8 We 
rather diſcoyer the King to whom' beaftly Skelton 


was Laureat, than the man of elegance 8 in- 
vited over Raphael and Mic hae Angels. Her oe 


was considered not merely as a punith 


as a divine judgment; and thecrowd that — 
ed to the Place of execution, 2 on her 55 


unconcern, as a ſhow they came to be n 


of, but in Which they took no part. Her Pride 


even then, did not forſake her; 2 ſhe ſaw,” 
a diſdainful air, the — with which: 
world gave her up; and aſsuming a beine 
which 125 nF of the — harm lay 
under had not abated; ſhe told them, ſhe died 
their Queen, whether they would or not. During 
her confinement, her broken ſpeeches and whole 
ano d betrayed a wild and diſordered 
mind, and all the dread of approaching death, 
1 any ſenſe of che guilt which had occa- 
ſioned it. The Scene being now to cloſe, and 
the Executioner, Who, on account of his expert- 


neſs, had been ſent for from Calais, offering: to 


bare her neck, on which he was ſo ſoon to per- 
form a rougher office, ſne thruſt him from her ; 3 
and, turning to her Women, 105 e them a caution, 
o little inforced, of 

behaving in ſuch a manner as — __ their ho- 
nour unſtained. Then laying down on 
the ſcaffold, and preſerving a es ſhe had 
been unmindful of on more important occasions, 
ſhe drew her garments below her feet; -and-re- 
"> ceived 


141 
covery. The Letters of Henry to her, which are 8 er. 
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8 K*. ceived the ſtröke which finiſhed a life of levity, 
_ error, and lewdneſs®. . * of; M * * 1955 
— A few months before this memorable cataftro- 
phe, Catharine of Hragon ended à Hife, the Whole 
Hah of Which had been as different from that 
of this unfortunate Woman, as the manner in 
which ſhe concluded it. hne had teſtified, on 
this occasion, à triumph inconsiſtent both with 
decency and humanity; and as the departed 
een was only mourned as Prince Arthur's Re- 
ict, ſhe had diſtinguiſhed herſelf by 2 dreſs, which 
inſulted the memory of a Princeſs, whole virtues 
were as great a reproach. to Her conduct, as the 
Tegitimacy of her marriage had been a legal im- 
pediment to her pretensions, "Catharine polxefced, 
1 in an eminent degree, thoſe qualities for which 
W | the Spaniargs Rill hold her mother in veneration; 


1 Stou, Fuller, Burnet, Collier, Echard, and Dur Hiſto- 
1 rians in general, ſeem to agree in ths araQter of Aue Bullen, 
1 as each of them relates fome of che particdlars here mention- 
Wi ed. Sanders, WhO was nearer there" times, adds ure: and 
WW! Gratiani, Biſhop-of Ansa, a cotem porary Writer, Who re- 


fided in England, and who was very converſant in what con- 
cerned it, omits not one of them. Crat. di Caſibus Virorum 
Maffrium gui an, p. 266. a 
* The whole of this account is greatly corroborated by what 
| Lord * relates of | this unforwnate Bedi and 1 
more by what he inſinuates. , Heary VIII. p. 381. 
A 1 to the King, Rakes e been 1 her, 
when ſhe Was in the Tober, is cited by Bur Hiſtorians ; and 
given by Mr. Audi ſan, as an inſtance of that eloquence, by 
which Innocence in diſtreſs expreſies itſelf. | But ſhe who was 
ſo well acquainted with the King's cruel and pnrelenting tem- 
per, and yet declares on the ſcaffold, that there newer was d 
gentler and more” merciful Prince, might, with as little regard 
1 to veracity,” perſiſt in the Uenial of a crime of which ſhe ftood 
1-1 convicted. The noble Hiſtorian abovementioned makes it 
"W.4 very doubtful, Whether the Letter itſelf be genuine, and ſa)s, 
| be gives it the Reader avithout any other credit, than that it was 


faid to be found" amm the Papers of Cromwell; and formed 


W4 ancient and conſonant ir yet this, as be 
I confeſſes, was only a Copy, and he had never ſeen the Ori 
ginal. 2 
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| and had been cultivated by an education 82 c 7. 
A. oy the piery and Ment # her own ſex, 1. Z 
and to the tnanly arts of government of ours. 


7" The King her hutband, at the expedition againſt 
bar Terouane, left her Regent; and ſſie defeated the 
11 Scotch army, at the battle of Flabden, where Jumes 
An the Fourth was flain; and ſhewed prudence and 
ich reſolution equal to ſuch a truſt. Nor was ſhe 
ted more the courageous woman, celebrated for the Proverbs, 
. confidence repofed in ber, in public affairs, and when ch. ri. 
Ieh ſpoils were to reward her valour, than in thoſe les 1 
We equivocal inſtances of ſteadineſs, an umwvearied 
the application to the duties of her ſtation, as Con- 
bo ſort, Queen, and Mother. She fupported with 
ed "arience the King's capriciouſmeſs, and the in- 
ich u fr be et hr 
on nity, which, though it did not recal her huſban 
id affections, yet would not allow him to deny her 
1 his eſteem. The hardſhips of her latter years 
ter never betrayed her into any conceſsion con 
ion - td her Royal ſtate, or prejudicial" to her — 
and ter's rights, when every method was = rl to 
be- make her derogate from each. Though treated 
1 with rigour by her Huſband, and ſlighted by the 
| Retainers of a Court, who look on no Index, on 
what which Royal favour does not ſhine; the fame 
4x greatneſs of mind ſupported her in ſo conſpicuous I 
. a manner, that the Privy Council, in the Arti- 8 
and cles they drew up againſt her, 'were not aſhamed 
, by to tax her with“ an undaunted ſpirit, and a re- 
8 ſolution that nothing could ſhake.“ This in- j 
. deed muſt have appeared highly criminal in their | 
gard eyes, whoſe abject condeſcension was the 
tood reverſe of that character with which they here re- 
of 4 proach the Queen. In the ſpring of life, and, Eecleſ. ch. 
- amidſt all the blandiſhments of the higheſt for- xii. v. I. 
emed tune, ſhe had been mindful of ber Creator , gave 


liberal alms ; obſerved, with a penitential exact- 
| nels, 
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szer. neſs, the Faſt: appointed by the Church; and 


H. ſpent ſeveral hours of the day in 
ny nces bared; and was a pattern < 


ayer, on her 
ſeriouſneſs in 


the center of riot and diſsolutien. Like the ac- 


compliſhed Woman, whoſe portrait Solomon has 


drawn, ſhe th 


ment to han- 


t it no diſparage 
Proverbs, dle the ſpindle and 4 — — taught the Ladies 
ex 


ch. xxxi. of the Court, by 


ver. 19. 


T4 


ample, to avoid Idle- 
neſs; at the ſame time that the inſtructed them 
in thoſe fublimer Virtues, which are ſo ſeldom 
the inbabitants of the ſeats of opulence. Being 


commanded to leave the palace, ſhe retired to 


_ Kimbolton, where ſhe p 


the remainder of her 


life in ſuch exerciſes of Religion as became her 


circumſtances; and, being near her end, dictated 


„which ſhewed at once the 


compoſure of her mind, her conjugal affection, 
and care for the Princeſs Mary, the only off- 
om that ITS The King did not re- 


tribute of a tear to the news of her death; 


and though he proſecuted the memory of her 


Rival wit 


of Arragon 8. 


contempt and execration, he was 
not ſo totally loſt to all ſenſe of humanity and 
worth, as to deny his eſteem to that of Catharine 


But to back to REGixALD PoLE; he had 


no ſooner heard the diſgraceful end of Anne Bul- 
len, but he judged it a favourable circumſtance 
to apply a remedy to evils, the cauſe of which 


br wander beyond all hopes of recovery. For 


was now removed. He obſerves, that every one 
foreſaw the King at this juncture would either 
return to the laudable paths he had forſaken, 


my 
„ She died on the 8th of January, 1536, and was buried, 


- by the King's orders, in the Abbey Church of Peterboroug/) 
Stoa, Fuller, Collier, Burnet, Echard, Hume, to fay nothing of 


mendations. 


the Roman Catholic Hiſtorians, are unanimous in ber com- 
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d my own part, ſays he, I was willing to expect Sz cr. 
er a dhe anfwerable- to the defperitenck, of his II. 
in caſe, and that he would not be ſatisfied with a 
e- mediocrity in Virtue, after hay 8 — 

As deſerted her.“ He ſeized. There 

n tunity, and ſent the Work, On tbe-Church's Thy, ö 

es to him; not doubting but he ſnould be able to 

le- judge of the nen it made from his man- 

em ner of receiving lit. In this, ſays he, I was 

m not decei ved, for he immediately ſent back the 

ng perſon who carried the: Work, and wrote to me 

to by the ſame meſsen er. He endeavoured indeed 

her to conceal his real: nts; and let me know, 


with talerable temperꝭ that he was not diſpleaſed 
at what Thad written but becaufe the debate 
was in a matter of great concern, and much 
might be ſaid on: each ide of the queſtion; it 
would be difficult to diſcuſs ic by lerters. - He 
ordered me therefore to return immediately to 
England, and added, he would admit neither of 
excuſe or delay.“ Cromwell likewiſe, whoſe ſpi- 
ritual andi temporal power was uncontroled, wrote 
to him to haſten his journey with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition, as his arrival would be Areca, to 
the King, in proportion as it was ſpeedy: This 
artifice muſt have lain Henry: quite open, even to 
a leſs quick- ſighted perſon than him for whom 
the ſnare was designed, as — was no change 
in his proceedings; and ReGinaLy ſays) he faw, 
like the cautious animal in the fable, the foot- 
ſteps of thoſe who went into the Lion's den; but 
none of any who came out ?. His anſwer there- 
fore was, that he would return to his country, 
when he could do it with honour and ſafery.”--- 
This was the ſubſtance of the letter; but ſeveral 
ſoothing —_— were CT gc to rake off the 
Vorst 22 harſhneſs 


* Apol. HE CS Epiſt 47. tom, 1. Epiſt. Re- 
tall Pole. ba fr 7 


> 
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8 ** harſaneſs of fuch a refuſal: and the ſame cou 
II. rier, ho was a domeſtic of REamann, and who 
had carried his Work to the King, was the bearer; 
for Cromwell, had exacted a promiſe from him, 
to ons back to England, though his Lord. ſhould 
not T. | es LEST n Wu 
\  Theip umpatience to have Him in their power 
was ſuch, that before this meſsenger could ar- 
rive in England, Cromwelb ſent a ſecond expreſs, 
with a letter from himſelf, and another very 
prolix one, from Tonfall, Biſhop- of Dur bam. 
REGINALD, on the death of that unhappy Wo- 
man (ſo he ſtiles Anne Bullen) and the report of 
Tonſtall being taken into favour, having no rea- 
fon to ſuſpect his ſteady adherence to the an- 
cient Religion, wrote to him, not to be wanting 
has King and Country on ſo decisive an occa- 
7 n. But the anſwer he now had from bim, let 
1 him ſee he had never been mere deceived than 
4 in his ee _ Prelate's N to 5 
Ve nets whic oppugned. T he 
= | — yer read the Work nee _ ro 
| ng, as red is citing p ES 
| which were nockiledged, and — 2 
| | already anſwered, - he undertook to refute it: 
' 
f 


and concluded, with a flouriſh of oratory, on 
the high eſteem R vALD was held in his. coun- 
try 3. on the King's liberality to him, and on the 
qi | ſentiments of his family and friends. Theſe re- 
. | monſtrances, ſays he, made me bewail, with greater 
N bitterneſs than before, my Country's misfortunes, 

! and endeavour. to convey to the King that truth, 
14 wh lo many meaſures contributed to. extin- 
1 8 1 | — FEE : 
| Cromwell, who. was now created a Baron, and 
made Privy-Seal, and Secretary of State, had 
made a very artful uſe of Tonſtall's Treatiſe, _ 
e 


9 
A io 


+ Epiſt Reginald; Poli, pars 1. pag. 470. 
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he accompatrited with a letter to RecinaLD, to 8 er. 


the fi g purpoſe. The reafon; my Lord, 
ſays he, of my writing again to you ſo ſoon, is, 
that you might not be ignorant of the ſide which 
the Biſhop of Durham has taken, with reſpect 
to the King's Supremacy ; and may be induced 
yourfelf to embrace an opinion, which will be 
ſo much to your advantage. Tou have always 
considered this Prelate as your friend, and as a per- 


ſon of ſingular judgment and learning; and your 


late letters to him ſignify the ſame favourable 
diſposition in his regard. This made me appre- 
hensive, that if on your arrival in England, which 
I make no doubt will be very ſoon, found 


him in different ſentiments from thoſe in which 


letter ſuppoſes him, it might cauſe a ſhi- 


nefs and furpriſe, which would give you unea- 


sineſs. To prevent this, I have with 
the utmoſt expedition, what he wrote to you 
on this ſubject, that you may know the real 


ſentiments of one who loves you intirely, but 


diſsents from you in a point, in which you dis- 
agree with every one who would be thought to 
with well to his Prince or Country. After hav- 
ing faid this, it would be fuperfluous to add any 
thing by way of perſuading you to conform to 
ſuch Unanimity, or to fet before you the riſk 
you run in opposing it. For my own part, I 
cannot admir the leaft ſuſpicion but that what- 
ever you have done in this affair, has proceeded 


from the beſt of intentions; and if you can pre- 


vail on yourſelf to acquieſce in the general ſefitt- 
ments of thoſe who love and honour you, I think 
I may take on myſelf to anſwer for. pardon and 
oblivion of alt that is paft. 'The King, my Lord, 
will receive you with open arms, and place you 
in a higher degree of fevour than you — 

. * 2 22 
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held *,” This was the contents of Cromwell's 
letter; but though the Net be ever ſo fine, the 
Fowler ſpreads it in vain for a prey that has once 
eſcaped ut, | 

Henry likewiſe, foreſeeing that Recmarto, 
notwithſtanding all his ſchemes to inſnare him, 
might not be prevailed on to put himſelf in his 
power, had let himſelf down to a ſort of bargain, 
and ordered Tonſtall to acquaint him, * that if it 
did not ſuit his convenience to come to England, 
he would urge it no more; but that he insiſted 
on his deſtroying what he had written: and, if 
he complied with; this requeſt, he would not 
only exempt him from thoſe puniſhments which 
the Laws of the Realm inflicted on all Who re- 
fuſed to acknowledge his Supremacy; but allow 
him the enjoyment of his eſtate in whatever coun- 
try he choſe to reside: That the only condition 
he preſcribed, was to aboliſh whatever he had al- 
ready written, and promiſe never more to write, 
either againſt him or his edicts. And this en- 
gagement was to be ſent under his hand and 
ſeal .“ So powerful was the impreſsion this 
Work made on the King and his Counſellors, 
and they deemed its ſuppreſsion of ſuch conſe- 
quence to the cauſe they were engaged in, as 
to leave nothing untried to get both the per- 
formance and the Author in their own diſpo- 
ſal. But before I mention the anſwer he gave 
to the Secretary's and Biſhop Tonſtall's letters, 
it may be proper to report the judgment which 
other leſs intereſted Readers have paſsed on the 
The capital, and perhaps the only material, 
objection made to it, is a perſonal animosity and 

5 1 ſpirit 
Epiſt. Reg. Poli, pars 1. pag. 470. | 

+ Epiſt. Reginalai Poli ad Eduardam VI. Anglia Regem, de 
Opere adverſus Henricum Patrem ſcripto, cap. 25. 


neces, -+ : 
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| ſpirit of revenge, which is ſaid to appear through S Er. 


| e whole. The King's crimes are ſet forth in II. 
colours which naturally create aversion and hor- 
ror; and the Author is accuſed, both in the 
i facts he relates, and in his manner of relating 
; them, frequently to ys that reſpect, from 
2 which no provocation, however atrocious, can 
t exempt a Subject, when he treats with his So- 
I vereign . This was the complaint in England 
d as ſoon almoſt as the Work was ſent thither; 
f and Biſhop Toꝝſtall declaimed againſt: the Author 
* on this head from the Pulpit at St Paul's. R- 
1 GINALD juſtified himſelf, by obſerving, that the 
* King could not be wrought on to'enter into him- 
W ſelf, but from the ſole dread of having his actions 
* ſeen in their real light: That this was equally 
n evident from the fruitleſs efforts of milder me- 
U. thods, which had hitherto been applied, and the 
e, conſciouſneſs of guilt and infamy, which the late 
* Work had awakened in his mind: That if a dis- 
ad intereſted zeal for his welfare had not prevailed 
118 on him to write with frankneſs and ſpirit, and 
rs, 2 L 3 | even 
{e- + This objection has been made with great bitterneſs by 
as Verger, who having been Biſhop of Capo d ria, became a 
er- Lutherau, He procured a copy of the Work, ſome years aſter x 
it was written, and publiſhed it with the moſt virulent Notes. 1554+ 
* His chief invectives have no other foundation than his own 
Ave miſtake. 'RecinaLD, in the third book, turns his diſcourſe 
ers, from the King to the Emperor, and continues through ſeveral 
ich ages in this figure; and Verger repreſents this diverſion of 
1 ipeech as a ſeparate Work ſent to Charles V. with a view to 
animate him againſt Henry. | 
| The argument was taken up, about five and twenty years 
rial, ago, though with much more decency, by Sebelborn, public 
and Profeſſor at Hamburg: to whaſe candour we are indebted for 
99 the long, elegant, and entertaining letter of ROI NAL D Pol E 
Pirit to Edward VI. which had never been publiſned, (1 tom. 
, Anænit. Hift. Eccl. et Liter.) | | 
ge Gardiner, Tonſiall, and Samp/on, attacked the dogmatical 


part of the Work ; and the two laſt, with Stokefley, beſtowed 
abuſe very libera!ly on the Author. | | 


\ 
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Seer, even with an aſperity, which, though the occa- 


II. 


1353. 


ance, 


sion required, was contrary to his own temper, 


— (}c Work had been overlooked, and no further 


notice taken of it, As to the particular charge 
of hatred of his Prince; the reluctance he always 
ſhewed to any one ſeeing the Work, but him for 
whoſe warning he writ 1t, 15 all the juſtification 
he can ſtand in need of, Priuli and Contareni, 


the Reviſers, were the only perſons to. whom he 


communicated it, before it was ſent to England; 
and he had given the latter his reaſons for the 
unwillingneſs he teſtified of its being ſhewn to 
Clement VII. Being afterwards treated with 

reat diſtinction by fis ſucceſsor, Paul III. and 
lodged in the palace, that Pontiff, notwithſtand- 
ing his repeated inſtances, had never been able 
to prevail on him to give him a fight of it: and, 
three years after, on his return from an Embaſsy 
in Spain, finding it had been printed in his ab- 
ſence, he got all the Copies into his own keep- 
ing. At length, the Work having been publiſh. 
ed in Germany, from a pirated Copy, with the 


- moſt virulent Notes, he conlented it ſhould be 


publiſhed, and appear in his own name: but 
this happened ſeveral] years after Henry's death; 
ſo little ſhare had hatred and revenge, paſsions 
with which Recmary's breaſt was unacquaint- 
ed, either in penting or publiming this perform- 


Some years after, he wrote a Preface, which is 
imperfect, by which he addreſses the Work to 


fret V. King of Scotland. A Copy of it is pre- 


erved among the Vatican Manuſcripts; but whe- 
ther it was ever finiſhed, and ſent to the Prince 
with the Work it was designed to accompany, 
does not appear. It begins by a very copious 


commendation of the Scotifo King's and his Peo- 


e ples 
2 | 


S 


furniſhed only from conjecture “. 
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ples ſteadineſs in the faith of their Anceftors, 846 r. 


e ee the defection of an allied | 
1 


neighbouring Kingdom. The Carvixar parti- 
cularly extols a remarkable proof of the ms 
zeal in that cauſe; for having perceived by 

title of ſome books, very richly ornamented, which 
the King of England had ſent a preſent to him, 
that they tended to recommend the meafures he 
purſued, he threw them into the fire, in the” pre- 
ſence of him who brought them, Taying, * it was 
better he ſhould deſtroy them, than they him. - 
He adds, that as the like attempts were ſtill car- 
rying on, and it could nor be expected thar all his 
Subjects would act with the like caution, he fent 
him a Work he wrote ſome years ago, that it 
might be publiſhed under his protection, and be 
a preſervative to all who did not ſhut their eyes 
to truth. He then enters on CromwelPs con- 
duct, much in the ſame manner as in his Apol 

to Charles V. but as the ſequel of the Preface ts 
wanting, what more could be ſaid of it, muſt be 


- 


The Work on the Chrrc#s Unity is now become 


ſcarce; 4 fate which has attended many others, 


which have nothing to recommend them ro tr. 
fling and unprofitable curiosity. But thoſe, whom 
paſsion ot prejudice has not prevented from exa- 
. the weight of the arguments, and the 
gracefulneſs with which they are employed, have 
entertained the fame opinion of the Performance, 


which the Author, notwithſtanding his modeſty, 


when, he ſpeaks of himſelf, has expreſsed in the 


following words. It has been my endeavour, - 


ſays he, to aſcertain the Primacy and Indefectibi- 


ity of the Ses of Rome, not only againſt all thoſe 


who have hitherto denied it, but againſt all future 
* Epiſt. Reginald? Poli, pars 1. pag. 172, 


, 


Oppo- 


. 
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Fu eh Oppoſers, who may be various and in great num- 
Ae anſwered Tonſalbs letter, which he ſays was 
rather a Volume than an Epiſtle, by replying to 
each Article, in which he had attacked the Work; 
and * by telling him, it was to little purpoſe for 
either of them to carry on a ter in which, 
| like the Builders of Babel, they did not underſtand 
each other : that, what he termed a proper obe- 
dience to the See of Ro, T onfall called a slaviſh 
ſubjection: what one looked on as the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the purity of Religion, the other eſteemed 
its ſubversion: and thoſe whom Tonſtall depreci- 
ated as enemies to their King and Country, he 
eſteemed their trueſt and beſt friends and then, 
addreſsing his diſcourſe both to the Biſhop and 
Lord Cromwell, * in this ſtate of confusion, ſays 
he, I am ſensible of the right my Country has to 
all the aid I can lend jt; and though the Kin 
ſhould be forſaken by all, who, — — . 
hope or fear, combine to betray him, there will 
yet be One ſuperior to the influence of ſuch mo- 
tives. As to the beneficial circumſtances of life, 
with which my silence and paſsive behaviour was 
to be purchaſed, my contempt of them, in com- 
pariſon of my zeal for his. Majeſty, - ſhall be the 
return I make Him for my education; the diſ- 
charge of what, my Country may claim of 0 
Fs i Sh 77: und, 
* Epiſtola ad Priolum, $9. Cal. Oct. 1535. 
Biſhop  Burzet ſays, this Work was more eſteemed. for the 
high quality of the Author, than for ſound err gens, © But 
the Biſhop is a bold Aﬀerter, ' and what has been already ſaid, 
refutes this peremptory-fdecifion, * »: tn 
Ferger, though he commented on it with all the acrimony 
of an Adverſaty ; yet, in his Preface, gives the following ad- 
vantageous teſtimony of the Performance; Scripſit Hic /ibro; 
guatuor de Unitate Eccleſiaſticà; in quos, tfurcquid unquam ub 
ullo ſcriptum pro Pantifice acut? et callide et ſubtiliter fuit, undi- 


gue congeffit, magnis elbguenticæ luminib un. 
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and, above all, of what I owe to my own” Cha- ger. 
racter, as a Chriſtian .“ N 000 FI. 

The Courier, who was to return with theſe let 
ters, was not yet ſet out, When RON received 
the Pope's orders to repair o Nome: wherefore, 
that he might maintain the ſame ingenuous can- 
dor towards Henry, with which he had hitherto 
behaved, he informed him of the Pontiff's orders; 
and becauſe he knew they would be diſpleasing, 
he ſent him copies of the Pope's brief and his an- 
ſwer; to ſatisfy him, that he had no fhare in this 
meaſure: and diſpatched the Expreſs, Who had 
orders to return with the ſame ſpeed he came, 
that is, ſays RROIxAL D, by Relays on the road; 
the ordinary Poſt being of a later date. -* | 

The Pope had already invited Rxoixalp to Per diſpo 
Rome; but as he had always declined going, he fitos e- 
now laid his positive commands on him, and pre- 4s. 
cluded every pretext of a refuſal, by communi- 
cating to him the busineſs in which he wanted his 
aſsiſtance, though as yet he had no perſonal know 
ledge of him, and was chiefly acquainted with his 
character from the ad vantageous account which 
Contareni had given him of it. He anſwered his 
Holinels, therefore, (by commending his design 
of calling a general Council, and bringing to 
Rome, as a previous meaſure to it, perſons of 
known abilities to concert means of facilitating a 
happy iſsue to fo neceſsary and arduous an un- 
dertaking.. Though he acknowledged himſelf 
unequal to ſuch a taſk, yet he had the event too 
much at heart, and bore him, from whom the or- 
ders came, too great reſpect, not to repair where 
he was. commanded. But I am ſurpriſed, ſays 
he, holy Father, how you came to find me out, 
as I have lived in a private ſtation, and thought 

| - of: / 


I Epif E. Pol, pars 1, page 474- 
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ser. of nothing leſs than being called out to public 
u life. Had other reaſons for treating me with ſuch 
— äfſtinction been wanting, (which is by no means 
the caſe) yet, as you had formerly invited me to 
be near your perſon, and I had always found ſome 
excuſe to CIOUS s in my re- 
gard, this behaviour alone migh t have cauſed you 
Not only to lay aside any r thought of giv- 
ing me freih marks of your favour, but even to 
retute, if I had ſued for them. But a conside- 
ration of another kind occurs to me on this occa- 
sion, which is the diſpleaſure I foreſee this jour- 
ney will give a Frince, to whom I have all the 
obligations which a Subject can ſtand charged 
with to his King, or a Child to a Parent. As he 
wil imagine I am going to renew a cauſe, which 
| . him from the Church, after having de 
ſerved better of her than any other Sovereign, I 
cannot think of taking this journey without the 
utmoſt anguiſh. For though the proſpect his lift 
now yields be ever ſo unpromising, yet when [ 
call to mind his princely diſpositions, and the 
ion he raiſed in his happier years; and 
reflect, that all human virtue, in whatever degree, 
may be blaſted by too great proſperity, I cannot 
Ks to hope, but chefs curd foods 6f plete will 
again rear their heads, and bud forth to his Glory, 
who is the Author of chem T.“ Were other 
proofs wanting, this alone verifies what Mamutius 
ſays of RxOINAL D, „that his mind was pure from 
all ambition and malevolence, and that his coun- 
tenance and diſcourſe were a 4 of 
the candor and uprightneſ of his intentions 8.“ 


About this time, Charles V. was expected in 

Tialy, to be crowned by the Pope; and as Rect- 

os Gt: 6 41k 147 12 2769 ABD 
© + Epiſt. R Poli, tom 1. p. 467. Epiſt, ad Paulum III. 


- 


$ Epiſt. ad Saulium, I. f. 


S .. 
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val D Pol E omitted no opportunity of being ſer- Ser. 
viceable to the common cauſe of Chriſtianity, he II. 
uſed the moſt preſging terms to Prruli to prevail = — 
on Contareni, who was then at Rome, and had great 
authority with the Emperor, to exert it on this 
occasion; “ and if 1 knew, ſays he, any ſtronger 
bond than the love of our Redeemer, which con- 
nects heaven and earth, I would conjure you by . 
it.“ He adds, that he ſhould not write in this 
ſtile, if he had a leſs veneration for Contarrui, 
than he ſhould have for Anbruſe, was he then Jiv+ 
ing; or was not perſuaded that his intereſt with 
the preſent Emperor was as great as that cele- 
brated Prelate's had been with Theodofius ®,-—-Bur 
though chere was a remarkable reſemblance be- 
tween the Archbiſhop of Milan and Cardinal 
Contareni, there was very little between the two 
Emperors, in whoſe reign they lived; and the 
narrow, ſelfiſh and tricking temper of Charles was 
as different from the openneſs, generosity, and 
chriſtian ſpirit of T hecdous; as the eloquence, 
mildneſs, and conſummate {kill in busineſs, join- 
ed to an invariable attachment to whatever was 
laudable, were similar in him, who, from being 
Governor of Gaul, had been aſsumed to one of 
the chief Sees of Chriſtendom; and him, who, 
from the veightieſt concerns of the ſtate of Ve- 
vice, was railed to the Purple. 

RON Alp, in obedience to Paul the third's or- 
ders, was now ſet out from Venice in his way to 
Rome, when a Courier from Exland overtook 
him at Ferna. The news of his journey had al- 
ready reached the King's ears, and the Courier 
came furniſhed with every . to diſconcert 
it: Lord Cromwell expreſsed himſelf by nothing 
but threats and invectives: Tonfall renewed his 


he Epilt, R. Poli, pars 1. pag. 450. 


Sor. 
II. 
— 
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objections to the Papal authority; but the other 
letters, he ſays, were eloquent indeed, being from 
the Counteſs of Saliſſiury, his Mother, and his Bro- 


ther Lord Montague, in which they intreated him 


by all the ties of duty and affectibn to desiſt from 


a ſtep Which was ſo diſpleasing to the King; and, 
if he persiſted in it, they renounce all friendſhip 
and connection with him. The call of Nature 1s 


too powerful not to be heard by well - diſpoſed 


minds, however commendable the motives may 
be for not yielding to it: and RxdixAL D confeſses 


theſe remonſtrances of perſons ſo dear to him, 
ſtaggered his reſolution, and made him think of 
giving up all thoughts of Rome, not doubting but 
the Pope would admit of ſo plausible an excuſe. 
His Companions on the road were the Theatin 
Cardinal, who was afterwards raiſed to the Papacy 
by the name of Paul IV. Matthew Giberti, Biſhop 
of Verona, Sadolet, and ſome others, to whom he 
communicated the doubts and anxieties he labour- 
ed under. They all pleaded the importance of 
the commiſsion, on which the Pope as about to 
employ him; the great utility he might procure 


his Country in the execution of it; and the ex- 


ample, which was particularly expected from him, 


Py 
+— <> 2 — © 
—— mr - - 
9 


of deference ta that Authority, which his writings 
had ſo well inforced. Theſt arguments deter- 
mined him to purſue his jourtiey.; In conſequence 
of this refolution, he wrote to Lord Cromwe!!, 
that he was not to be frightened into any com- 
pliance, which he could not juſtify to himſelf: 
he took the trouble to unravel all the intricacies 
of Tonſtall's labyrinth: And, by the moſt dutiful 
and affectionate letters to his Mother and his fa- 
mily, he endeavoured to ſatisfy them on the obli- 
gation he lay under, on this occasion, to ſupercede 


their intreaties. At Bologna he diſmiſsed the 


Courier, 


rer . Aa oC: or OD n 2 yo mes jad gay 
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Courier, who, at leaving En land, had been ob- S ger 
liged to make oath, he would {et out as ſoon as II 
he had received his orders *. ---- It muſt give the => 
igheſt idea of RecinaLDd PoLE, to ſee the King 
and Miniſters of a powerful Nation entirely taken 
up with a private perſon, who had no means to 
annoy them, but his perſonal merit; and had re- 
ceived, no other provocation, than the antipathy 
of good to bad. Soon after the departure of the g. O5. 
Engliſh Meſsenger, he ſent an Expreſs from Si- 1536. 
enna to Contareni, by which he informs him of 
the abovementioned particulars, and tells him 
withal, he is well aſsured, that as ſoon as. his 
Adverſaries perceive they could not gain him b 
perſuasion, they will make no difficulty of at- 
tempting his life at any rate; that, for his own, 
part, it could not happen ſooner than he desired, 
if the public good might be advanced by ſuch a 
ſacrifice +.” The event verified the prediction. 
REGINALD, on his Ore at So was lo 
in the Pope's Palace, who provided every thi 
for his 2 and dignity. This OS vs ah 
the Farnefian family, and ſucceeded Clement VII. 
He had ſummoned to Rome ſome perſons of great 
abilities in order to effect a reform of manners, 
the decay of which, in all ſtates, was but too vi- 
sible. Theſe Commilsioners were nine in num- 
ber, our countryman included, five of whom ac- 
companied him on his journey; with all which, 
except Frigoſe, Archbiſhop of Salernum, he had 
perſonal connections. Contareni, who had lately 
been honoured with the Purple, was the Adviſer 


$ of this ſalutary ſcheme, and had the principal di- 
JI rection of it. He was of opinion that his Aſso- 
þ ciates ſhould ſet down ſeparately their ſentiments 
= | . On 
8 Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 1. pag. 470. 


+ Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 1. p. 483. 
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ster. on each ſubject which was to be debated. Bur 


Corteſis desired REGINALD to diſsuade him from 


SL ge design: for though he was farisfied, thar the 


candor of all who were concerned in the under- 
taking was ſuch, that they would judge of each 
other's performance, with as great impartiality, 
and perhaps. greater, than of their own ; yet, he 
ſaid, he thought it their duty to abftain from e 
very thing, which, in is remoreſt tendency, might 
prejudice that perfect harmony which fubsiſted 
between them: that if Contareni was desirous of 
making an experiment of the abilities of his Col- 
legues, it might be done with lefs rifk, by pro- 
posing different ſubjects to each of them. 
Though the Commiſsioners diſcharged their 
truſt with a zeat anfwerable to their parts and 
propieys yer many and various difficulties occur- 
red when that was to be reduced to Practice, 
which rift then had been the object of Theory 
only. The temper of the times feemed ill ſuited 
to the change which was projected; and though 
the diſtempered manners of the Chriſtian World 
called aloud for a remedy, yet there was no fa- 
vourable Crisis in which it could be applied with 


a proſpect of fuccefs. Nicholas of Schomberg, 


farnamed the Cardinal of Capua, to whom the 
Plan, by the Pope's orders, had been privately 
communicated, feems to have given the decisive 
negative againſt its being ubliſhed. He repre- 
fented to his Holineſs, that the reformation of 
Chriſtendom was an affair of ſuch high impor- 
tance, that it ſhould be undertaken and recom- 
mended by the concurrent authority of all the 
national Churches of which that body is com- 
| | poſed, 

* He was a Dominican, and on account of his rare merit, 


had been raiſed to the Purple by Les X. amongſtthe few works 
he left, one is a diſcourſe on the death of Sir Thoma More. 
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poſed, rather than by the Papal authority alone: 8 0 x; 
and he advited a delay, till it could be referred ta II. 

a genera Coun Il Gr ene 

REGINALD was not yet in holy Orders; he had 
not, as has been obſerved elfewhere, received even 
the Clerical tonſure, by which thoſe are initiated 
who design themſelves fur the Clergy; and he 
only to that proteſmon by the benefices 
he enjoyed, and a life which would have done 
honour to any degree in it. He was now in the 
thirty- sixth year of his age, and the yo of 
all the Aſsociates in the late undertaking : and 
though they were men oi the firſt character for 
learning and probity, yet he was the directing 
mind e guided the whole ; and alone drew up 
the Plan of Reformation, the ſubſtance of whic 
had been the joint labours of them all: and when 
it was 8 after, it appeared in his 
name, without any mention of his Collegues. 

Lord Herbert ſpeaks e e commendation I ie of 
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L of this performance, and his Readers to @ Hen. VIII. 
} Work where it may be found. He obſerves, that p. 426. 
£ the Plan here laid down. gave occasion to rectify c 
H ſeveral abuſes in the Church; and that religious, 
„ Controversies, in general, though they produce 

e great evils, have one good effect, that they make 

y men more careful, left perſonal faults ſnauld re- 

5 dound to the diſcredit of the Religion they 

I feſs; and are a caution for virtue and goad ex- 

f ample. This he fays with an allusion ta the new 

* Doctrines which were then broached in Germany 

8. and elſewhere; and which the noble Auth. r fu 

1e | pales 

n- * Pallavicini, Hiſt, Con Trig. lib. 4. c. 5. The plan of 

0 reformation was printed at Rome, by Bladi, in 1538, and in- 

2. ſerted, by Crabbrus, into the collection of Councils ; though 

rit, omitted, as Pofſevin complains, in. the latter ane of Surius. 

rks Perhaps, as it wanted the ſanction of pablic authority, he 


might not think it proper to give it a place in that Work, 
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Ser. poſes to have awakened in the Catholic Church 
II. an attention to the manners of her own Commu- 
non, particularly of the Clergy and the Court of 


But though the Pope had lain aside any fur- 
ther thoughts of this affair, he gave a great in- 
ſtance of zeal and prudence in what eh to 
have an immediate influence on the morals of the 
Clergy, where a change was loudly called for, 
and where it was but fitting it ſnould begin. He 
was ſensible the Sacred College ſnould be com- | 
poſed of perſons whoſe examples might recal the | 
ancient ſplendor of the Prieſthood; and, being f 
about to fill the vacant places, amongſt other 8 
perſons of diſtinguiſned merit, he thought no one | 
would add more luſtre to the Purple than our 
Countryman. 950 
The Pope's intention was univerſally applaud- \ 
ed, and by none more than Contareni, who had 7 
the chief place-in his confidence, and by the Am- 7 
baſsador and Creatures of Charles V. though from c 
views as different, as the character of this Cardi- 1 
nal and that of the Emperor. The approbation 1 


of the former proceeded from real value and love c 
of the perſon to whom the honour was intended, q 
and a proſpect of the advantage that would ac- e 
crue to the public: the others gave out indeed, 

that this promotion would give the affairs of Eng- f 
land a more favourable turn, and might bring it 


| them to a happy iſsue. But Becatelli, RecinaLd's 
ty Secretary, has aſsigned a reaſon more ſuited to the 
x 8 of Courts, and therefore more probable; 
| at, by this means, an opinion would be remov- 
ed, which ſeveral perſons were poſseſsed of, that 
the Princeſs Mary, Henry's daughter, might, one 
time or other, chooſe RecinaLD for her Huſband, 


from the singular affection both ſhe, and the late 
8 py cs Queen 
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Queen her Mother, had borne him from his in- 8 7 
fancy. | / 

. was the only perſon who oppoſed vv 
this promotion: he signified to the Pope, with 
his uſual freedom, that nothing could be ſo ill 
timed as ſuch a ſtep: that it would make him 
forfeit all his intereſt in Exgland, where he muſt 
appear a Partiſan of the Pope, and of the Court 
of Rome; and would endanger the lives and for- 
tunes of all that belongedito him: he, therefore, 
intreated his Holineſs to deflr, to a more ſfeaſon- 
able occasion, this mark of his goodneſs, which, 
whenever it was conferred, would th equally hon- 
ourable. The Pope ſeemed ſatisfied with his rea- 
ſons; and “ I, fays Becatelli, was witneſs the 
real joy this declaration gave him.” The fol- 
lowing day the Pope came to the Consiſtory, and, 
whether he had been prevailed on by the Impe- 
| rialiſts, or of his own motion, he changed his 
mind, and ordered the Chamberlain it waiting to 


| o to RtcinaLD, with orders for, him to receive 
- immediately the Clerical tonſure, and accept the 
1 Purple. I was alſo preſent, ſays the ſame Be- 
- call, when this meſsage came, and as it Was 


quite unlooked for, inſtead of rejoicing, it abaſh- 
ed and afflicted him; but as the command was 

eremptory, and required preſent compliance, he 
fobmitred to the dignity, rather than accepted 
it.“ in 
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8 E C F. II. 


His Embaſſies e 2 Lif e. 
12 . 10 4 55 f 22 


Daß i a id of Coppin like all other 


inctions am ongſt mankind, has worn va- 
appęaranpęs 5 5 ; firſt inſtitution. The 
appellation was transferred from the State to the 
urch; 0 amongſt the Officers of the Em- 
u, there is mention Fang of of age: 

rals and Governors of f Provinces, 
Cardinals vecaule they filled the mot - Arn 

and nden charges of the Empire. 


— 


notes à Certain analogy to a 


inge on W ty 
door r 


0 and a W 4 — — and 

the office and the perſon who is to dis- 
argc 5 Jaint Gregary e 6 Great, being in- 
formed that the Che of Aleria in Corſica was 
vacated, wrote to Leo, 3 Biſhop of that Island, 
t9 adminiſter the Dioceſe till he had provided it 
with 3 Fader, Who was to be the Car inal | iſhop 
of it : and, writing to the Clergy, Nobility, and 
Commons of Naples, he approves of their de- 


' ame was derived from the 4, —_— and 
e 

_ 

 hipels of 


I: 


sire to have Paul, Biſhop of Nei, who was the 
Adminiſtrator of their Dioceſe, for their Cardinal 


Biſhop. From theſe and other paſsages in this 
Pope's letters, it appears, that in his time every 
Biſhop, who bf his ordination is attached to a 
rch, was reputed the Cardinal of 

The ſame is to be ſaid of Prieſts and Dea- 
cons, LEY regard to their reſpective titles and 
benefices. 


7 
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benefices. For the opposite reaſon, thoſe whom Sgr. 
the Po inted Patrons in foreign Provinces, III. 
or their Residents at Conftantiwople, and Ambas- Ferenc 
fadors at other Courts, though they were Dea- ;,, © 
cons of the Church of Rowe, were not Cardinals. Apocriſ- 
This appellation, when given to the inferior ai. 
Clergy, though it principally denoted the Paro- 
chi ieſts, who are fixed to a determinate Pa- 
riſh, and adminiſter the Sacraments; belonged 
likewiſe to ſuch as performed divine Service in 
the Palaces of the Great, becauſe they alſo de- 
rived a title from theſe Chapels and Oratories, 
and bore a relation to. them. In this manner 
there were Cardinal Biſhops, Prieſts and Deacons, 
throughout all the Dioceſes of the Chriſtian world; 
and the Pope, in quality of Biſhop of the parti -· 
cular See of Rome, was likewiſe deemed its Car- 
dinal. The Cardinal Prieſts of Rome consiſted of 
the Parochial Clergy of the ſame City, or of 
thoſe who ſerved ſome determinate place of pub- 
lie Worſhip. The Cardinal Deacons, and even 
the Under or Sub-Deacons, had alfo a local title, 
by virtue of which they exerciſed their functions. 

Nor was this the ſtate of the Church of Roms in 
_ Gregory's time only, but almoſt 400 yeats 
ter it. | E 

The ſame regulations were common to other 
Churches. I ſhall inſtance this obſervation with 
reſpect to thoſe of France. The Council of Metz Can. 54. 
ordains, that Biſhops ſhould regulate, according | 
to the Canons, the Cardinal Titles which were 
appropriated to different Churches; and T:bald, 

Biſhop of Soiſſons, when he ratified the founda- 
tion of the Abbey of St John, made by Hugh, 
Lord of Chateau-Thierry, reſerves to himſelf and 
his ſuceeſsors the juriſdiction, as it had been an- 
ciently exerted, over the Canginal Prieſt of the 
place, which was one. of the twee. Pariſhes of 

M 2 | Sciſſons 
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Soiſſons and the neighbourhood: and this foun- 
dation is confirmed, under the ſame reſtriction, 
by Philip I. in the year 1076. The ancient Ri- 
tual of the Church of Troyes in Champaign, ſhews 
that the Biſhop of that See had thirteen Cardinal 
Prieſts, whoſe Pariſhes are there ſet down, to as- 
siſt him, on Maundy-Thurſday, at the conſecration 
of the holy Oils, and at the ſolemn Benediction 
of the Baptiſmal fonts, on the eves of Eaſter and 
Pentecoſt. And, as a farther exemplification of 
this Diſcipline, there have always been in the 
Abbey of St Remigius at Rheims, four Monks, 
with the title of Cardinals, becauſe on ſolemn days 
they officiated at the high Altar. 

The Cardinal Prieſts and Deacons of Rome were 


at firſt chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the great part they 


had in all affairs which were brought before the 
Pope, whom they likewiſe . in the public 
ceremonies of Religion; and on that account are 
ſaid by Leo IV. to belong particularly to him. 
The Biſhops of Rome were generally choſen out 
of their Order, and ſeldom from the Epiſcopal, 
as it has since been the practice: and the Succes- 
for of Formoſus even ordered the bones of his Pre- 


deceſsor to be taken up, and repealed all his De- 


crees, becauſe, contrary to Canons, being 
Biſhop of Oſtia, he had been raiſed to the Papacy. 
As the Popes were choſen from the Cardinal 
Clergy of Rome, this body had likewiſe the prin- 
cipal ſhare in theſe elections; and at length were 
alone inveſted with the authority of giving a ſu- 
preme Head to the Church. This was eſtabliſhed 
in a Council of Rome, under Nicholas III. in the 
year 1059. | 

The eminence of the See of Rome gave her 
Hierercky a beauty and ſplendor, which, by gra- 
dual: advances, effaced every thing elſe. This 
Capital of the Chriſtian world, which, Ay 
$1 | ; eat 


- 
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Seat of Empire, was become the Center of $s er. 
Religion, contained within her precincts five III. 
Churches, which were all considered as ſo many 
Cathedrals of the Pope, as he is the Patriarch of 
the Weſt. Theſe were St Peter's in the Vatican, 

St Mary Major's, St Paul's, St Lawrence's, and 

St Jobn Lateran; and to each of the four firſt, 

ſeven Cardinal Prieſts were attributed, who de- 

rived their titles from the moſt ancient Parochial ad annum 
Churches of Rome; and are enumerated by Ba- 1057. 
ronius, from a Ritual preſerved in the Vatican 
Library. But the Church of St John, being by 

way of excellence the Pope's Cathedral, had the 

ſix neighbouring Biſhops of Oftia, Porto, Albano, 
Freſcati, Sabina, and Paleſtrina, who are always 
Cardinals, and have no other title but that of 

their reſpective Dioceſes annexed to her. The 
Biſhoprick of Sylva candida, which formerly was 

a diſtinct Dioceſe and Title, is now united to 

that of Porto. Theſe Prelates were Suffragans to 

the Weſtern Patriarch, and, on account of their 
proximity and attendance on him, were ſtiled his 
Collaterals, and Hebdomadaries. Each of them had 

his week to aſsiſt him in the divine Service, or to 
perform it in his ſtead, which occasioned ſhort 
abſences from their own Sees. 7 Cs 

The Popes in latter ages have thought fit'to 
communicate- the dignity of Cardinal of the 
Church of Rome, to other Biſhops besides the fix 
abovementioned. Conrad, Archbiſhop of Mentz, 
is ſaid to have been the firſt who received this 
honour from Alexander II. which was likewiſe 
conferred, by the fame Pontiff, on Sala of Milan, 
in 1165. The cuſtom was afterwards introduced 
of creating foreign Biſhops Cardinals, by the 
ſtile and title of the ancient Parochial or other 
Churches of Rome; by which means thoſe who 

were Biſhops and Primates in theiw reſpective 
| M 3 Pro- 
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Ss cr. Provinces, were, in quality of Cardinals, consis 


III. 


| Pr imitive 


dered only according to the rank of = Fug 
tion. Thus William Archbiſhop of Rheims was 
created Cardinal of St Sabina, Shich is a Prieſt . 


ly title only, by Clement III. and his Succeſsors 


have retained the ſame uſage, and made it cus- 
toma 
The ancient number of the Deacons of Rome 
was ſeven : they were afterwards .increaſed to 
fourteen ; and then to eighteen. They were 
called Cardinal Deacons, to di them 
from others who had no ſuch title, by virtue of 
which they officiated. At e there are only 
fourteen, to whom the dignity of Cardinal is an- 
nexed: theſe, with the Cardinal Prieſts, and 
fix Biſhops, make up the facred College, which 
number it never exceeds. For mankind bein 
prone to ſet @ value on things, on account 
their being rare, and removed from obvious at- 
tainment, 4t has been the wiſe polity of the Court 
of Rome, to obſerve this caution in favour of this 
illuftrious Body, and to caſt round it all thoſe de- 
cericies which raiſe and ſecure reſpect. The ſame 
reſerve as to the number of the Knights C _ 
nions, no Jeſs than priority of inſtitution, 
made the Order of the So of Gras Bri- 
tain more honourable than thoſe of all other 
Princes in t, which have been communicated 
with Jeſs fry ee ee e has Vet eee 
0, 45 een Few. 
reat acceſsion of ti temporal power to the 
ge oo] and the. extent . 


2 Which ſtill became more wide, as the 


Goſpel ſpread itſelf over the whole earth, ſhewed 
the exp e in ſome points of her 

Diſeip great and perpetual 
Council, consiſting of various Departments, be- 


1 came aecaLary for the proper diſparch of fach « 


mul: 
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multiplicity of affairs; and it was thought pro- Szer. 
per 1 wou be compoſed of ſuch of ne | Lit. - 
Clergy, who, by not haying any. neceſsary local 
connections, miglit be free to give their time 
and attention to the general concerns of the 
Church. Cardinal Prielts! and Pęacons therefore 
were no longer looked upon as Residentiaries df 
the Churches, whoſe title they Bote; andy as Car- 
dinal Biſhops, became the Pope's Suffragans. 
The two firſt Orders were choſen from all ranks 
of the Clergj throughout Chriftendom ; and the 
ancient Titles of the Churches of Rome conferred 
on the perſons thus choien, without: any obliga- 
tion of Residence; thotigh the third Order which 
is made up of Biſhops, is fubject to it. On this 
eſtabliſhment Rx NAL D Port was firſt created 
CaRDIN AL of the Church of the Saints Nerevs and 
Achilles, who were put to death in the perſeeu- 
tion of Trajan; and was afterwards promoted to 
that of St Mary in Coſmedin. The firſt is an an- 
cient title, in which St Gregory the Great pro 
nounced his twenty-eighth Homily on the Gol. 
—4 and since our Countryman poſseſsed it, has 
deen the Title of the Hiſtorian Baronius, who re- 
built the huren = 0748 
This Senate of the Univerſal Church being 
compoſed of Members of differetit nations, who 
are diſtinguiſhed either by birch, or their emi- 
nent perſonal qualifications; 1ts authority at all 
times has been, very great, and it has been con- 
sidered as the common Council of the Chriſtian 
World. The appellation of Pope; which, for 


five or ſix hundred years, had been given to all 
Biſhops, though with a ſubordination. to thoſe of 
Rome, began to be appropriated to them alone: 
and the title of Cardinal, which had been borne 
. by all Prieſts and Deacons, with reſpect to 
a 1 tich 
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Sn or. thoſe Churches, into which, as ſo many-Grooves, 
III. to uſe St Gregory's expreſsion, they were let in 
e and riveted, became the peculiar denomination 
nati; the Of thoſe of Rome; and they hold the higheſt 
term is Tank in the Catholic Church. The greateſt Po- 
_ by tentates eſteem it an honour to have their Bro- 
"417414; thers and Sons enrolled amongſt them: the 
have frequently guided the Councils of the dif- 
ferent States of Europe, with great commendation 
of wiſdom and ability; and have been employed 
with ſucceſs in the moſt arduous. and important 
negotiations: and, which is a reflection ſtill more 
Honourable to themſelves, and of greater edifica- 
tion to others, Chriſtianity has had in them ſome 
of her moſt able. and learned Defenders, and 
moſt zealous and regular Prelates. All the Ca- 
tholic Kingdoms and States of Europe are in that 
kind of relation to the facred College, which 
Clients bear to their Patrons; and each of them. 
chooſes one of its Members as a Protector. And 
whoever has ſeen the whole Body aſsiſt the Pope 
on ſolemn occasions, muſt have been ſtruck with 
the ſame ſentiment with the Foreigner, who, on 
beholding the majeſty of the Roman Senate, ſaid, 
he had ſeen a Synod of Kings. 
I, heir very dreſs on ſolemn occasions became 
by . bn expreſsiye of their dignity, and of 
"what thoſe engaged themſelves to who were in- 
veſted with it. Innocent IV. in a Council held 
at Lyons in 1242, diſtinguiſhed it by the Scarlet 
Hat: and Poul II in 1462, extended that co 
lour to their other garments; though, at ſome 
ſeaſons of the Ecclesiaſtical year, they wear Vio- 
let or pale Red. The flowing eaſe and ſhape of 
the upper Robes is equally graceful and majes- 
tic ;. and the Scarlet colour, which 1s uſually 
worn, was intended to remind them, that their 
freadineſs in fupporting the cauſe of 'the Goſpe), 
Sho 9 3 
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aud following His example, whoſe Vicegerent 8 er. 
9 den ar ſhould be proof to all Aries III. 
bes h at the riſk of ſhedding their blood -. va 

This brief account of the origin and inſtitu- 
tion of Cardinals, appeared a neceſsary introduc- 
tion to the following part of his Hiſtory, who is 
henceforward to be considered in that Charac- 
ter; and to enable the Reader to judge, through 
a various and intricate feries of tranſactions, of 
the fitneſs and N his behaviour, by firſt 
unravelling the principles on which it proceeded. 

The objeck of Hiſtory being no leſs to convey 
inſtruction, than to record facts; as the ſtation 
in which a chief Actor is placed, gives a pecu- 
liar mode to his manners and conduct, ſomething 
was to be ſaid of the firſt, that theſe may be 
ſeen in their real light. It may likewiſe contri- 
bute to remove thoſe prejudices, which the cauſe- 
leſs ſpleen of a mere Engliſ Reader is apt to 
conceive at the very name of Cardinal, and may 
prevail on him to turn his mind from ſounds to 

That REOINAID Pol E considered the Purple 
with a propriety of. thought becoming what ha 
been ſaid of it, will appear from the slighteſt 
knowledge of his character. The prior part of 
his life, though paſsed without any view to this 
dignity, ſeems all designed by Providence as a 
preparation to thoſe trials, by which he was to 
fill up the meaſure of the duties of it: and that 
theſe were his ſentiments, after he was raiſed to 
it, his whole ſubſequent conduct is a proof be- 
yond reply. We cannot indeed have a more 
unexceptionable voucher of his diſpositions than 

7 | himſelf; 
What has been here ſaid, is chiefly taken from Be/lar- 
mines Controv. tom. 2. b. 1. ch. 16. Maimbourg's Hiſtoire du 


Pontificat de Saint Gregoire; and from the Treatiſe, De Þ Ori- i T 
gin de Cardinaux. 
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HirhſelF; hor could they be expreſsed with greater 
energy than in his een en in Eis tg ch 


e Pope, here, after giving him att account ef the 


— whith the Ring of Eglaud had ſet on his 
Head, he delivers Himfelf in the following man- 
ner: „Who therefore can ſecure the from ſuch 
42 Fbe ? The fame Almighty being Who now 
aFotds me gteat tranquiſlity, and etempts me 
from all fear of what men can do; who com- 
mantis me to acquit myſelf of the öbligations 
Chick the character I bear brings along with it, 
und to leave every thing elfe to his Providetice. 

No one evef found this traſt to be vain, and his 
protection has always ſcreened thoſe, who place 
their confidence in him, from every kind of 
harm. Now my duty as a CARD NAL, as a mem- 
ber of the facred College, is not only not to ſhun 
danger, when my Saviour's honour and his cauſe 
calls me to it, but to offer myſelf to all hazards, 
though-at the peril of my own ſafety and life. 
This is the Inheritance we have received from 
thoſe illuſtrious -Cardinals of the Church, the 
Ae whoſe Succeſsors we glory to be; and 
WhO were fearlefs, thotigh the power of the whole 
catch was armed apainft them, for maintaining 
that cave in which we ate engaged. I had a 
lively ithÞtfefsion of all this before I was received 
into the Order; and the fame divine hand, which 
then imparted the fetitirhent, has since fetraced 
it in every faculty of my foul; and, when I ſet 
but from Rome, placed all theſe difficulties before 
my sight. If at preſent he thinks fit to exerciſe 
rhe in them, whit have I to fear? ought I not 
rather to rejoice, that having the fame cauſe in 
common with thoſe great men, I may hope to 
have the ſame Protector, and be intitled to the 
fame reward 7? Th 
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The new  Cakpmat” was. complitienttd by ster. 
letters from feyeral perſons af di ra a 


and merit. Every one -eonvidertd this profits 
tion as an honour to the Pontiſſene in whith it 
happened, and to the ſated College; ito which 
he was adopted. It was thorevver ldbked upon 
as an earneſt of that Reformation, Wie — 

loudly called for ot all side; rhe eeeſety 6 
which was 1 visible 22 — aan 
le it rhe Hatz, and the eofruptien in the 
manners of Chriſtians in general, Paul III. who 
then filled St Peres Chair, was & Prince of the 
Farnefian family ; And, besides other iffſtaftees 6f 
his regard for the public good, had Thewn a cat 
tion and fagacity in the choice he made of thoſe, 
who were to copoſe the ſupreme Council of the 
Church, worthy the chief Magiſtracy he bote ih 
it. Their names alone are à prof how wel 
they deferved this dignity ; and three of then 
were ſucceſsively raiſed to the Popedom. The 
famous Satiriſt Aetini atknowledges this diſeern- 
ment and care to have been the deſerved com 
mendation of this Reigfs. It has indeed been 
objected to this part of Paul's character, that he 
conferred the Purple on ſome of his o furfnly, 
at an age Which ſeems mature for that dig. 
mty : but if the care he took to have them ins 
ſtructed in every thing which beeame their 
Princely extraction, and the juſt hopes he had 
conceived from the elevation of their genius, be 
taken into the ueconfit; his behavicur in this Par- 
ticular will either not appear unbecoming the 
other parts of his condùt, of muſt be placed 
amongſt thoſe weakneſses which have too great & 
mixture of humaniry, not to admit of great alle. 
vation. The abilities whieh Mlevandey Farneſe 
difplayed very early iti ſwlemn embaſsies, ſoon 
| * juſtified 
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his own ſenſe; of merit, by the illuſtrious Py 
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juſtified. the opinios the Pope-had of him: and 


his own ſenſe and love of merit appeared to great 
advantage, in the veneration in which he always 
held our Countryman; and the manner in which, 
at this Pope's demiſe, he exerted himſelf to have 
him choſen in his place. The friendſhip and 


zeal of the latten for a perſon ſo nearly related to 
his. Benefactor, appears in the advice which, on 


ſeverab important occasions, he gave this young 


Prince, with a dignity and good: will to which his 
iper years and experience gavs both a ſanction 
Amongſt other letters written to Recinaty 

on his late promotion, twelve have come down 
to us; two of which have an air of elegance and 
good ſenſe in ſo unuſual a degree on ſuch a ſub- 

ject, that the Reader cannot but be entertained 
with them. The firſt is from the Doge of Ve. 
nice, Andrew Gritti, and was delivered to the 
CARDINAL at Rome, by the Ambaſsador of that 

State, on the part of the Republic, and is as fol- 
lows. Nothing, ſays the Doge, could have 
given the Republic and myſelf greater ſatisfaction 
than the news we received, a few days ago, of 
your advancement to the Purple, You cannot 
doubt of qur sincere joy on this occasion, as it is 
nothing more than the reſult of that eſteem and 
affection we have ever borne you. At the ſame 
time it affords us ample matter of applauding the 
goodneſs and wiſdom of the Pope in making ſuch 
a choice. To the many and great inſtances of 
paternal regard which he had already given the 
Chriſtian world, he has added this of making you 
a Member of the ſacred 8 and aſsociating 

„that is, recom- 
mended by every ornament which learning and 
ſanctity of manners can beſtow; and has teſtified 


» 
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with which he Wanna yours. On this Ser. 
title alone, had others been wanting, he muſt III. 

have been deemed to have deſerved well of Chris 
tianity. He could not have given a more au- 
thentic teſtimony to your virtues, than by plac- 
ing them in ſo fair a light; nor to others a 
more complete pare of a cultivated mind, and 
an N e life, than by proposing you 
| as an Example of both. Our congratulation, 
| therefore, muſt. needs be grounded on the beſt 
of motives, as the ſubject of it is the great and 
perſonal merit, which makes you equal to the 
dignity you are inveſted with, and enables you 
to exert it in the common cauſe of mankind. 


) 
Our earneſt wiſhes are, that the ſame. all-good 
and all-powerful Being, from whom. this honour, 
and the qualifications which intitle you to it, 
| are originally derived, may continue to proſper 
i and augment the bleſsings he has already conferr- 
: ed. But as the kind and advantageous ſenti- 
7 ments we feel in your regard, cannot be brought 
f within the compaſs of a letter, we have ordered 
a our Ambaſsador to inlarge ; himſelf on what is 
f here ſaid, and declare more fully the Republic's — 
4 and my diſpositions in yeurTtegard *.” 
I The other letter is from one, who, by force of 
q genius, raiſed himſelf from a low condition to 
4 the higheſt consideration in the learned world; 
4 and had been ſo much diſtinguiſhed by our 
þ Countryman, 2m. his ſtay at Padua, as to be 
of admitted into his family. This extraordinary 
" prlonage was Bonamico, of whom tgention has 
* een already made, the ſon of a Clown at Bas- 
. ſano. He begins by obſerving, that he is 
ks doubtful whether he ought chiefly to congratu- 
1d late the CARDIxAl or Religion itſelf on his pro- i 
* motion; but that there Was ample matter for 
ks both, = 


ith 9 Epiſt Reginalii Poli, pars 1, pag. 2. 
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ster. both. He was now phegd on an emin foes 
II. which the fluence 2 
wang all, an — — nn 
vp of unaſſefted Piety; at the fame time 
that Reh been e eee 
nit, and not ifts of fortune, as it had hither- 
to ſeemed, — be the path te heneur. That, 
although the fame —4.— had been paid forme 
time before, to the 8 — 7 
rau, yet the Pontiff'g diſpositions were not ſuffi- 
ciently atteſted, as his views in that promotion 
were variously interpreted: but now, as his con- 
ſtan footing every thins to the welfare of 
uſt] ed, every one 
of tveing the dignity, 
more auguſt and 
venerable. That, if vhis method had been for- 
merly. purſued, the fyered College would have 
always | . the authority it once enjayed. -- 
Many things, ſays he, might be added on this 
head, as arguments that RiemartD's promotion 
was the choice of God himſelf, who had placed 

him as a Watchman of the common-weal, and 
* enlightened him to eonsider the public welfare 
as the moſt invielable of all and which 

* to be dearer to us than we are to ourſelves. 

The generous ardor of his ſoul made ſuch re- 
monſtrances needleſs: he had already ſhewn an 
heroic reſolution in ſubmitting to the ſevereſt 
trials, and ſeein vs, his family ſhare thoſe diſgraces 

a wi oe him; but Providence feemed 

, rve his life, that he might afgert the 
* rights of injured Religion and, by his singular 
ce.rudition, his copious and manly eloquence, and 
2 life worthy the beſt and happieſt ages, reſtore 
her ancient ſplendor. He wanted therefore no 
foreign encouragement to perform what the 
| * of his own pee and the * 
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died a f a few mandy Ma de le Bis 0 ing 12th July, 


of. The letter 1 1536. 
other 1 


amongſt I the Writer 
ſenſe, and the high had wo 
in whoſe promotion he 8 5 55 117755 a Bard hs 
tells him, “ that 9 cs of cans 
ratulation, was his RC 8 
f ſuch merit as 57 A — j 


he could not wt failed of ha the late Biſh — 
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and Ring © o leave Padua, he was desirous to take 
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f. Bail in his way to Poland, on no other motjve 
La than to canverſe with ſo celebrated a Perſonage. 
* As he afterwards hecame 3 mare es 
nd 

ore * Epiſt, R. Pol, pag. 10. ep. . 

no * Bok inten cx tibi gratuler, neſejo; an . 
che Sateletis et Coptarevis ws 75 Fo 55 a e eb K 
= 2s Collegas, habitürus, niſi crude 


of invidiſſet, Bid. pag, 17. ep. * | 
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Sz cr. Judge of his character and writings, he ſeems to 
III. have lain aside the prepoſseſsions of his earlier 
— years; for, ſpeaking to the Reformers, he de- 
: fires them to give ear to one who had been long 
.: converſant with them, and was thought by ſeve- 
ral not very averſe to their tenets, inſomuch that 
it was become a kind of proverb, either Eraſmus 
_ is a Lutheran, or Luther a Diſciple of Eraſmus *. 
Hgſus, of whom I am ſpeaking; had been ho- 
naoured with our Countryman's dune at the 
university of Padua, and encouraged by him 
to purxſuꝛ the path of true glory, which he had 
Already entered, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in it, 
dy his parts, probity, and literary improve- 
ments . They ever after retained a singular 
regard for each other, as their correſpondence, 
and mutual inclination to oblige, which was car- 
ried through life, abundantly teſtify.” The con- 
nections of this excellent perſon with the Car- 
DINAL, and the high efteem in which he has al- 
. ways been held, both by Proteſtants and Catho- 
tics, make it proper to give the following account 
of. him, before T come to that celebrated name, 
r 
le was a native of Cracovia, and having been 
educated with great care in his father's houſe, 
was ſent to Padua, where, as has been ſaid, he 
became acquainted with Recinarp PoLEJ; and, 
amongſt other advantages, had Bonamico for Pro- 
ee Es — . . feſsor, 
Audi quid ſeribat de vobis, qui verſatus fuit multis annis 
inter vos, nec valde nonnullis viſus eſt alienus à doctrinã veſ- 
tra, ita ut quaſi vulgò diceretur, aut Eraſmus Lutherrzat, aut 
| Latherus Eraſmizat.. Contra Pſeudo- Evang. 
I + Has litteras tibi dedi, ex quibus velim tibi perſuadeas, me, 
ut indoli 'tuz ad omnem pietatem, virtutem atque doctrinam 
floreſcenti, cam Petavii adoleſcens litteris operàm dares, fa- 
vebam ; fic nunc 2 capay I tuis edodus ſum præclaros fruc- 
tus eaſdem Virtutes edere, non potuiſſe non maximè gaudenti 
animo audire; Epilt. R. Poli, pars 2. pag. 18. 
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feſsor, and took his degrees in the Civil Law. S cr, 
On his return to his country, he was appointed III. 
Secret to the King, and afterwards employed 
in the Chancery. His inclinations leading him 
to holy Orders, he was firſt Canon of Cracovia, 
and then Biſhop of Culmes, and ſent Ambaſsador 
by Sigi/mund to Julius III. and to the Emperor. 

Being advanced to the See of Wormia, Pius IV. 
who was no ſtranger to his merit, made uſe of 
him to the Emperor Ferdinand, and the King of 
Bobemia, to obtain their concurrence for the con- 
tinuation of the Council of Trent. The firſt of 
theſe Princes, after ſome diſcourſe on the ſubject, 
embraced him, and ſaid, © he could refuſe no- 
thing to a perſon, whoſe breaſt was the Temple, 
and ras, the Organ of the holy Spirit.” The 
Cardinal's Cap being ſent to him at Vienna, 
he would have declined that honour, had not the 
Pope, by a positive command, overruled his mo- 
deity ; and at the ſame time appointed him, with 
the Cardinal of Mantua and Seripando, to open 
again the General Council, which had been in- 
terrupted for ſome years. He acquitted himſelf 
ſo well of this commiſsion, that, at the conclu- 
sion of the Council, the Pope acknowle his 
ſervices by a very obliging letter. He then re- 
tired to his Biſhoprick in Poland, and finiſhed 
thoſe. excellent Works, which have gained the 
Author almoſt an equal reputation with all Par- 
ties, and have been translated into various lan- 
guages, ſome of which went through thirty edi- 
tions in his life-time. The Catholics have ſtiled 
him a Pillar of the Church, and the Auguſtin of 
his times; and thoſe of a different perſuasion hav 
honoured him with Encomiums ftill more pom- 
pous. He was called * to Rome, by Gre- 
gory XIII. in 1572, which was the 76th year of 
his age, and made grand Penitentiary. He died 
Vor. I. N | - ſoo 
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ssen. ſoon after, and may be placed on a parallel with 


the great Oſus of Corduba, who previded at the 


pet General Council of Nice, in every thing but 


his fal. | - 
© Eraſmus, as has been ſaid, died about the 
time I am ſpeakifig of; and the singular ſenti- 
ments of good. will and eſteem, which he teſtifies 
in his letters to Reemarp Pol, make ſome- 
OR than a bare mention of him ſuitable 
to the ſubject of this Work. I ſhall consider 
him as a Genius and a Man of Letters, and as one 
who profeſsed the tenets of the Catholic Church: 
this being the light in which his eonnections with 
our Countryman place him, and in which his cha- 
rafter, in other reſpects not conſpicuous enough 
for-public obſervation, has been generally viewed. 
It will appear from hence, whether that great 
name has been injured by the Prieſthood, and if 
they -have brought any ſhame on themſelves, by 
refusing to look on him as the glory of their 
profeſsion. | 

If we consider him as a Genius and a Scholar, 
Envy itſelf muſt own he holds a rank which very 
few have ever attained. Born of mean parentage, 
and in a climate as little famed for ripening 
minds as improving morals, his native vigour 
raiſed him above theſe diſadvantages ; and the 
unhappineſs of a ſordid education, by which the 
knavery of his Guardians, after having __— 
5 inn | im 
FNeſcius, the Writer of Hefius's Life, from whom this ac- 
count is taken, had been his Secretary, and was ſent by him 
to compliment the Duke of jou on his election to the crown 
of Poland. Bathori, who was afterwards raiſed to that dig- 
nity, appointed him Ambaſſador to the Court of Nome. Si- 
£i/mond, another King of that nation, employed him on ſeve- 
ral occaſions, in which he acquitted himſelf with great credit. 


Beſides the Life of his Patron, he has left ſome other treatiſes, 


and a volume of Letters, which have made him known, with 
advantage, to the learned world, . 
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him to great ſtraits with" reſpect to fortune, Src. 
ſought ro depreſs his growing parts, only ſerved III. 
to Make him exert them with greater ſuperiority, Va 
Though he came into the world in an age 
when Learning, in all its denominations, was 
revived in theſe fouthern climes, which Greece 
had inriehed with all her ſtores, he wanted the 
favourable citcumſtance of Pa bg any part of 
his youth amongſt ſuch as were fo capable of 
forming him to juſtneſs und elegance, both of 
thought, ſentiment and expreſslon : But tkeſe 
checks were compenſated by a beautiful and rich 
imagination, an exquisite diſcernment, and a 
happy memory. His induſtry could not be ſur- 
palsed bat by the eaſe with which the moſt va- 
rious and difficult attainments became almoſt as 
familiar to him, as thoſe notions which open on 
the mind at the firſt dawn of reaſon; and in which 
Dean Swift, 'atnong the Moderns, ſeems to be 
his only rival. The refalt of theſe qualifications 
was an incredible insight into ſacred and profane 
Antiquity, a critical Judgment, a complete know 
ledge of the learned Languages, and à happineſs 
of expreſsing himſelf in the Latin, which few 
have equaled. His long and entertaining Dia- 
logue on tbe Ciceronian Stile, and his other Dia- 
logues; his Letters, which are very numerous, 
and take in a moſt unuſual variety of matter, 
are proofs of the readineſs of his parts. The 
Editions of the Fathers, with the fine Prefaces 
and Dedications prefixed to ſome of them, ſhew 
his extensive reading; and, in moſt of theſe 
Works, the knowledge of men and manners 
keeps pace with his ſkill in books. But, what a 
polite and diſcerning age will with gratitude ever 
acknowledge, he greatly contributed to bring in- 
to diſc that barbarous gibberiſh, thoſe tri- 
fling and unmeaning diſcuſstons, and that dark 

| e and 
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820 r. and pedantic drudgery, which for ſo many cen- 
II.  turies had diſgraced the ſchools, and debaſed the 


minds and underſtandings of theſe who frequent- 
ed them. He introduced ſtudies of a real and 
positive nature, ſuited to uſe and improvement, 
and which have a tendency to raiſe, poliſh, and 
better mankind. There are infinite excellencies 
ſcattered through the maſt exceptionable of his 
Writings; and the Reader is very where ſtruck 


with the fruitfulneſs of his genius, and the rapi- 
dity of his pen. Theſe are commendations to 
which Eraſmus. has the juſteſt claim: and if the 


other view of this extraordinary perſonage, in 
which the Chriſtian is concerned, aq. leſs * 
Scholar, was equally luminous, the beſt of Cauſes 
would never have had an abler or more ſeaſonable 
Advocate, or a greater Ornament. Whether this 
be the caſe or not, the Reader, if he happens to 
be unprovided of a more correct Criterion, may 
| from the following. | 
There has ſcarce. been any Error advanced 
againſt the Religion which he proteſsed, and, I 
might almoſt add, - againſt Chriſtianity itſelf, 
which he has not revived ; or any Tenet in that 
divine plan of Belief and Practice, which he has 
not oppugned, either by profane ſneers or ſo- 
phiſtry. That this licentiouſneſs might ſtill wear 
the face of reaſon, he has made uſe of the moſt 
unfair means which impoſture could ſuggeſt; 
and vitiated, denied, or ſtrained to a falſe con- 
ſtruction thoſe documents, by which the doctrines 
he attacks are ſupported. Had Eraſmus barely 
rejected the Invocation of Saints, as not ground- 
ed on Scripture; and aſserted, that nothing is to 
be received but what is delivered there, he would 
have done no more than many others who dis- 
ſent from the Catholic Church: but the manner 
in which he has treated the devotion 110 155 
| other 
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Mother of our Redeemer, andthe indignity with 820 . 


"__ — of Her who was bleffed amg III. 


| nights of Hnpiety toq outrageous 1 


99 oieg? even do the cenſure of a kiiſtian 


Reader; and muſt give B · leſs offence to-all ſen- 


ble and judicious Froteſtants than to Catholies . 

The ſ de e en aghinſt the cus- 

tom of having recourſe ner Interceſsion,” at 

te NE NE In and moſt 

of them falſ&and'Profane +-11-conſequence- of  - 

2 Fenn informs One of Nis a&quaint- 

mec, tat — he had written ſbme things Cer, 
hes Bleſsed Virgin, tit was fr 58“ 

againſt his will; that his heart had no ſhare in à = 


a, ras. Ep. 


composition, which was undertaken to pleaſe his ed. Pa. 
friend Baſſus, and a woman-ef quality t:” He 


alserts che Church tobe no where visible; and 


was about to compoſe the Epitaph of Jesus 
Cur1sT, as one who was no more, sine Latbers 


breaſt alone contained a few ſparks of the Goſ- 


pel. * There are no commendations which he 
does not beſtow on Luther's 1 and innova-Abid. 244. 
tions, in whichy he N to e The 


bh Colo. 8 Rel. ergd. ane. in in Luc. e. 1. "The. 
moſt ſhameful part of this commentary no longer. appears in 
the {yo cited; but it may be ſeen in Fraſnuss anſwer to 
Ed. Lee, and in Sator the Caritbuſan. Salmeron and Poſfſewin 
make mention of it; the firſt, p. 274. di Mariã; the — 
p. 1098. 4 Præpar. ad Mertem. Ai 

+ Eccleſiaſtes, 3 og 


t Reliqua omnia pen de {criph ſlomacho, præſertim 
Pæana et obſecrationem, quod laboris datum eſt animo Baſſi 
mei, et affectibus Anne Piineipis Verianæ. A Panegytico fic 
abhorrebam, ut non meminerim quicquam fuiſſe à me magis 
reluctante ſcriptum animo. 

|| Interea ſervandus animus, ne vel irs, vel odio, vel glo- 
712 corrumpatur z nam hec in medio pietatis ſtudio ſolet inſi · 
jr Hec non admoneo ut facias, ſed ut quod facis perpetud fa- 

1. Deguſtavi Commentarios tuos in Pſalmos : 1 
arridert 


2 


* 
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2 


Sper, The privileges which he. aſeribes to the marriage 


III. 


ſtate in preference to celibacy, are ſet forth with 


Ln ſich indecency, that a Cynic could not have other 


Fauſfo, 


ideas, nor clothe them in coarſer terms. Though 


a Prieſt, and advanced in years, he relates his 


ib. p. 222. Gallantries in England, in a ſtile more becoming 


the ſtews than the Monaſtery, in which, with the 
other obligations of that ſtate, he had vowed 
Chaſtity, When he ſpeaks of auricular Con- 
feſsion, every aſsertion is an error; and in a 
Treatiſe of it, in two parts, having enumerated 


the advantages in the firſt, he refutes, in the ſe- 


cond, all he had advanced, and concludes it to 
be 4 ſnare to true piety; for which he has as- 


5 a reaſon, which ſhall not foul this page. 
Ae 


diſapproves of the diſtinction of food, the ob- 


ſervance of Lent, and other appointed faſts, and 


of the single life of the Clergy. There is no ſort 
of diſparagement with which he has not loaded 
the Monaſtic profeſsion; he vilifies their perſons, 
their habit, obſervances and vows, by every in- 
dignity which malice can prompt, or ſcurrility 

| | | „ ker. 


arrident et ſpero magnam utilitatem allaturos. Eſt Antuerpiæ 
Prior ejus Monaſterii, vir pure Chriſtianus, qui te otnicè dea- 
mat, tuus olim Diſeipulus, ut prædicat. Is omnium pæne 
ſolus Chriſtum prædicat. Cæteri ſerè aut hominum fabulas 
aut ſuum quæſtum. Dominus Ieſus tibi ſuum ſpiritum indies 


uberiùs impertiat ad ſuam gloriam et publicam utilitatem. 


Theſe Commentaries of Luther on the Pſalms, with which 
Eraſmus is fo taken, and which he hopes will be ſo uſeful to 
the Public, contain the following doctrines, among others 
equally orthodox and edifying. That the Righteouſneſs of 
good Works is an impiety : that the Church is a gulf of God's 
wrath ; Nome, the ſeat of Satan and of Antichriſt ; the co-ope- 
ration of Free-will, a falſhood and a folly ; the ceremonies of 
the Church, a deſtruction of God's commandments ; good 
Works, hainovs ſins ; the private ſpirit of each of the Faith- 
ful, the true Rule of Faith; John Hus, a Martyr to truth, for 
which he was put to death; Theology, an impiety; private 
Maſfes, a mockery ; and the propoſitions he maintained at 
Leipfir, 10 many Catholic Verities. 
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utter. The Fathers meet with no better recep- 820 r. 
tion. The Evangeliſts themſelves are accuſed of III. 


inaccuracy, and want of good faith, when they 


alledge the teſtimony of the Propbets: and, by 
this Critic's good will, one Canonical book ought 
to receive a more authentic acknowledgment of 
divine inſpiration than another. I omit what hg 
ſays againſt the Freedom of our Will, and num- 
berlels other articles, in all which he difsents 


from the ſpirit of the Catholic Church, from the 


principles of her approved Writers, and betrays 
a mind totally warped from het rule of rectitude. 


This affinity of ſentiments produced the consi- Ibid. 


deration, which Luther in his turn had for Eras- p. 243- 


mus he tells him, „he read his Works with the 
greateſt application, and found his-chief delight 
in them.” The Proteſtants are agreed with the 
Catholics on their reſemblance, and give Eraſmus 
a title, which they eſteem glorious, of having been 
the Forerunner of the Reformation. It wWas his 


Writings, ſays a celebrated Author of that party, Vega. 


which encouraged Luther, and determined him 
to attack the Church; and in laughing at the 
Pope, at Confeſsion and Ceremonies, he did no 
more than Eraſmus had done twenty years be- 
fore “.“ He himſelf acknowledges, that the 
ftorm which Lutheraniſm had raiſed was imputed 


to him.” His volatile temper, - together with 


ſome ſelfiſh considerations, not allowing him to 
adhere ſteadily to either side, a Lutheran Writer 
expoſed his Inconsiſtencies, in a Work addreſsed 
to the Public : and Eraſinus, in his Apology, 
appears almoſt as zealous a Defender of Luther's 
tenets, as he who broched them f. At the ſame 
time he behaved with equal insincerity to the Ca- 
x N 4 malie; 

* Zuingl. in art. 20. Fricctus de Repub, Moſſſut, tom. 2. 


2 4 + Afpergines [Futexr. ' Apolog. 


enatui A4rgentin, 
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Ser. tholics; and thus his Apologies,” inſtead of ex- 
| 2 ſet his unſteadineſs in a more un- 
| favourable vierpy. ra 
But Impiety took a ſtill bolder flight, when he 
endeaveured to veaken or elude all - the: proofs 
| which the Scripture furniſhes of the Divinity of 
IJrsus CHRIS Y.. This muſt appear at firſt sight, 
from his: manner of explaining away the force of 
thoſe passages where. it is akerted: : The-Aricns, 
therefore, df thoſe tines laaked on him as their 
Chief and Cecinus, as one belonging to his Set. 
The Miniſters of Hungary, in their memorial to 
their King Jobn, fell bim, that: Eraſmus was the 
Forerunner of their Prophet: Serueiia and the 
Arians of Poland and Tranſilvania repliec to the 
Catholic Miſsioners that they had received their 
opinions concerning the Trinity, and the ſccond 
diyine Perſog, from no. other ſource than the 
\ writipgs of Eraſmus *c_ ot nn hh 
After having employed bis parts. and learning 
againſt, Religion; Ridicule was the only remain- 
ing weapon with which he could attack cher: and 
this he has done with an impiety, which, till 
then, had been unheard of. Every Article of 
Chriſtianity, thoſe. Perſons who have moſt. ho- 
noured it. by cheir lives, the ſacred Mother of its 
Author, the divine Author himſelf, are ſet * 
by thĩs ſecond Lucian, as objects of laughter and 
raillery, and expoſed to the ſcorn of Witlings and 
Unbelievers : and, for this reaſon, no Works 
were ever more calculated to t Morals, to 
inſpire Irreligion, and furniſh her, if not with ar- 
guments, at leaſt with cavils againſt all that is 
good and venerable. 


- * Memoires d' Hongrie: Provo. des nouv. Arti. 3 Eraſme, 
F. Soc. Ep. ad Fr. David. Poſſew. in Appar, | 


+ Col. Pereg, Relig. erzd, Encomium Moria, five Laus 
$altitiz, 1 be 7 Co | 
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ſerving, that it is no wonder the motley and am- 


biguous Principles of a late celebrated genius, 
which cauſed him to addreſs the moſt daring In- 
fidel of the age, as bis Guide and nee, 
ſhould likewiſe have given him the ſame 
tageous ſentiments of Eraſmus. Through this 
Egyptian darkneſs, he, who was 1 Virtue only 


and ber friends a friend, could deſery the gon and in- 


injured man, the honeſt man, ibe glory of that Or. 
der of men to whom he — and che great 
Saint; and has . threatened thoſe who modeſtly 
blamed ſome of his on unjuſtifiable expreſsions, 
to revenge himſelf on them, by writing the Pa- 
negyric of their avowed enemy, in a-langua 
which was to extend farther than that of 


Eſay on Critieiſm. Could there be any — 


concerning the principle: ot ſuch a turn of mind 
it is cleared · up b the Elen Man, which ſhews 
the Poet's — een congenial with 
that of his Philoſopher®Boliagbroktand his Saint 
Eraſmus. The harmony indeed: of) his numbers; 
charms away-thar offenee, which the -ligentious 
phraſe of the other two provokes; yet ſtill the 
drift of the Work, and. the design of the Ar- 
nee to-have deen che kane rough 5 


But to go back to the CI whoſs Jate 
promotion, and the congratulations he received 
on it, gave occasion to this digreſsion; in tlie 


anſwer which he returned to the Doge's letter, 


amongſt other grateful and patriot ſentimenta, 
he tells him, that though he had received ſe- 
veral congratulations from perſons on whoſe 
judgment and aden he could rely, yet as the 
| voice 


Eſſay on Criticiſm, by My Pope Lene al, 0 
Hon. J. C. Eſq; 
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b voice of his Country, for whole ſake alone he 


had accepted that dignity, Was wanting, the o- 


=" thers had been aceompanied -with a; kind of 


 kadnels, | Which embittered every other ſatisfac- 
tion 5.“ He dwells with complacency on the 
or he made in the State of Venice, which he 
of as 4 fecond Country, where he had 

pent almoſt' the greater and better part of his 

| 12 — theſe advantages, which he could have 
met with no where elſe, and leaſt. of all at home. 
He obſerves, that the Education he received at 
Padua, which he repreſents as the Seat of what. 
ever is uſeful and ornamental, was the true foun- 
dation of a happy and valuable life; and that to 


have made even a moderate proficiency i in that 


School, was preferable to all other attainments. 
That, besides theſe benefits, which were open 
to every body, he had perſonal obligations to 
the Republic, having experienced great huma- 
nity from her excellent Citizens, who had given 
him the Jeaſt equivocal marks of good-will, and 
equaled whatever he could have looked for from 
his neareſt Relations. He ends, with aſsuring 
the Doge and Senate, they have a right to ex- 
pect from him the zeal and attachment of a na- 
tive of the State, which he ſhould always teſtify 
by every thing in which their honour was con- 
cerned. 

But though his Country, as he ſays, took no 
ſhare in his new dignity, he had not been long 
inyeſted with it, when the situation of affairs in 
that kingdom ſeemed to offer him an opportunity 
of — himſelf in her behalf. That the Car- 


Dix AL's 


1 Quia illa una Vox Patriz aberat, cujus certè causa, fi 
cujus rei in terris-causa, hune five honorem, five onus, ut ve- 
riùs appellem, ſuſcepi, neſcio quo pacto quaſcunque lætitiæ 
voces audiebam, eas non ſine aliquo dolaris ſenſu excipiebam. 
Epiſt. Reg. w_ Pars 2. pag. 3. 
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DiNaL's behaviour in this nice tranſaction may Sr. 


appear in its true light, it will be neceſsary to lay 


before the Reader a ſhort ſketch of the ſtate f. 


England at this juncture. Henry had no ſooner 
aſsumed the ſupremacy of the Church, but he 
thought of 2 it as lucrative as he could; 
and appointed a Vicar in his ſpiritual capacity, 
every. way fuited to ſuch a Principal, and ſuch 
purpoſes. This Miniſter, Thomas Cromwel, had 
taken care, as we have ſeen above, to inform the 
King of his talents for deſtruction; and being un- 
reſtrained by any principle, human or divine, and 
the brutal ſavageneſs of his mind equal to his vile 
extraction, he was alike qualified to plan and ex- 
ecute his Prince's worſt designs. Though pride 
and cruelty were the maſter paſsions in Henry's 
breaſt, they did not, as Aarons ſerpent, ſwallow 
up the reſt. Like all Tyrants of his magnitude, 
he was by turns actuated by others, no leſs perni- 
cious to his ſubjects; and, amongſt theſe, Volup- 
tuouſneſs pong * bk had been con- 
firmed by a dit af indulging every appe- 
tte, and even preventing thoſe Calls, by-which 
Nature is prepared for the reliſn of pleaſure. 
This had produced a profusion and rapaczouſneſs 
of every kind, and in the higheſt degree, of theſe 
opposite Vices, and fully expreſsed character 
which Saluſt gives of another ſcourge of man- 
kind . One of the firſt Acts, therefore, of his 
ſpiritual power, was to ſuppreſs all Religious 
Houſes, of both ſexes, whoſe yearly Income was 
under three hundred marks, or two hundred 
pounds, and ſeize the Revenues for his own uſe; 
and his Vicar, Cromwell, appointed Doctor Lee, 
8 perſon of the utmoſt profligacy, chief dy 1 
| both 


jo. Peſima atque inter ſe diverſa mala, Luxoria atque Ava- 
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Sr. both of the manners and property of ſuch places. 


III. 


Accuſations were received on the bare credit of 
ſuch as were choſen to anſwer the end of the in- 
ſpection; and the moſt unfair and ſnameful me- 

hods made uſe of to traduce thoſe, whoſe. cauſe 
could not be good under ſo corrupt a Govern- 
ment: and no apology or remonſtrance was al. 


lowed in favour of the Oppreſsed. We are not, 


therefore, to wonder, that in the Preamble to the 
Act, by: which theſe Houſes were diſsolved, the 


motive is brought from their decay of diſcipline, 


and looſe manners. The Religious, under the 
age of four and twenty, were compelled to leave 
their Monaſteries : the reſt were left at their own 
diſcretion, either to ſtay or depart but thoſe who 
remained were mured up, and not permitted to 


go out of their houſes. The ejected Monks were 


allowed a Clerical gown, and forty ſhillings ; and 
the Nuns obliged to exchange their dreſs to that 
of ſecular Women, and went where they thought 
fit. The Number of theſe Hoyſes Was about 
370, the Reyenues of which amounted to above 
30, oool. all which was granted by the Parliament 
to the King and his Heirs. The Visitors ſeized 


alſo the Goods and Chattels of theſe ancient Mo- 
numents of devotion, as Lord Herbert calls them, 
which, at a low valuation, amounted to 200,000/. 


a ſum. equivalent to five times as much in theſe 
days; and, adding ſacrilege to rapine, they plun- 
dered the Sanctuary of the ſacred Veſtments, of 


the Shrines, Jewels, and other ornaments, alleg- 
308 they were all for the King's uſe. This plun- 


r of what the general opinion and principles of 
mankind have EnAtified, has cauſed the Hiſto- 
rians of the Church of England, to record theſe 


facts with every aggravating circumſtance that 


attended them and their candor has paſsed — 
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ſame. cenſure on them, as the Writers of their Sz cr, 
communion who were the Sufferers 99. III. 

The People were Spectators of theſe innova 
tions, and of the manner in which they were car - N 
ried on: and the character of the chief Promoters 
- was before their. eyes; and it was but too wisible 
J from the King's life and corverſation, what were 


b his real motives in theſe proceedings. They 
e had been witneſses of the generabregularity whic 

e prevailed in cheſe Rætreats from the World, and 
1 of the unfair methods uſed to miſrepreſent them. 
e They beheld 10, 00 perſons, according: to Lord 
e Herbert's computation, of both ſexes, Who after 
n having taken up a courſe of life, eſtabliſhed and 
0 ſecured to them by all laws, human and divine, 
0 were turned out of their habitations, and wander- 
e ing about, without any ꝓrovision made for their 
d ſubsiſtence, whilſt the Comimniſsioners rioted in the 
it profit. of | theſe--Confiſcations'F.- Theſe motives 
it alone were ſufficient to6-rouſe their indignation a- 
ut gainſt this diſsolution; but there were others, in 
e which they thought themſelves little leſs eoncerned 
nt than the principal ſufferers. There -had been 
d great hoſpitality kept up in theſe places, and, be- 
9 sides the daily alms diftribured to the neceſsitous, 
n, above 10, ooo perſons, Maſters and Servants, 
JA were, by this ſuppreſsion, deprived of a liveli- 
ſe hood. Considerations of a higher order contri- 
n- buted to make theſe proceedings more odious. 
of Moſt of theſe foundations had been made or en- 
g dowed by our Nobility and Gentry, and the 
n- Churches belonging to them were the Reposito- 


of ries of the Aſhes and Monuments of their Anceſ- 

tors, where ſtated offices of Religion were daily 

performed for the repoſe of their Benefactors, and 
\ Stowe, Fuller, Ch. Hiſt. p. 312. Collier, vol. 2, b. 2. p. 

155. and b. 3. p. 180. _ 

I Life of Henry VIII. p. 377. 
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sr. the welfare of their Poſterity, and of the whole 
r Nation, But what cauſed s ſtill greater uneasi- 


neſs, was the e of à toral ſubversion 

of the ancient Worſhtp,” on Which it was visible 

that ſeveral about the King were wholly intent. 
had the example of the Barons, who aj 


They 
| peared in the field againſt King Poby and Henry lll. 


for the redreſs of wrongs leſs deſtructive than thoſe 


then * — of. The Biſhops, and mitred 


Abbots, of whom twenty eight had a ſeat in Par. 
liament, had gone into all the Court meaſures, 
from a fear of what might befal themſelves, if 
they — ons them; and though they made ſome 

int efforts againſt the ſeculariging the Abbey 
Lands, and for founding Sehools, Hoſpitals, and 
Colleges, as ſuch like purpoſes had a certain affi- 


nity with their original "deſtination, and which 


they took to be the meaning of the Act, by which 
they were diſcorporated; yet they had neither 
intereſt nor courage to' purſue a Sc though 
confirmed by the Royal promiſe, and therefore 
dropped that and all farther attempts which 
might endanger their own Temporalities. As to 
the leading men of the Laity, Lord Herbert ob- 
ſerves, that the ſhare they had in the ſpoils, cauſed 


them to abet the means by which they were ob 


rained. But the bulk of the people, who were 
lookers on, and not biafed by luerative reſpects, 
conceived themſelves injured in many eſsential 
branches of their rights and property, and la- 
mented without diſguiſe the mjuſtiee done to fo 
many innocent perſons, and the wrongs they ſuſ- 
tained themſelves. The Vicar-General, to whoſe 
counſels theſe Acts of violence were chiefly im- 
puted, became the object of univerſal hatred, and 
their diſcourſes concerning him were as free as 
their inward reſentments. After having, for 
ſome time, confined the ſenſe of their injuries . 
3 words 
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words and ſentiments,-they-broke: ont, at length, $5 c ». 
into overt Acts of hoſtility, andvroſe up in arms, III. 
in different parta of the kingdom. In this view 
our civil on church Hiſtorians ——— 
the attempt Lam going to ſpeał of, and rcaſoned 
on it, on theſe principles with a design, it ſeerns, 
to obviate Whatever nuy be objected to the law - 
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| fulneſs of the method of redreſs, by thoſe who 
| are inattefitive-to.thetprovocationscs 5-7 
The firſt inſurrecton was in Zircolnfbire. The 02.1 536. 
grievances chieſty complained of, were the ſup- 
f preſsion of the Monaſteries, the adminiſtration of 
0 affairs being intruſted to perſons of baſe origin 
0 by which Cromwell, wild was a Blaekfmith's Da 
1 was perſonally noted; and a juſt apprehension, 
7 that the Pariſh-Charches would be plundered, as 
h thoſe of the Religious Houſes had been; and the 
k King was beſought to refer theſe cauſes of uneasi- 
" neſs to the Nobles of the Realm. The Inſurgents 
h were about-20,000;; but having no Leader of re- 
A putation, and being come together in a tumultu- 
þ ous thanner, the'd with which the Court was 
o threatned from ſuch an undiſeiplined mob, was 
b. not considerable: and on the Duke of Suffo}#'s 
ad approach, and the King's proclamation, with pri- 
bs vate aſsurances of pardon, they returned to their 
e former obedience. About the ſame time, there 
ts, was a rising in the North, more numerous and 
ial formidable, being made up of men inured to 
Is. arms, and in the neighbourhood of a nation, at 
ſo that time, very averſe to the late innovations in 
il. Religious matters, of which it was feared they 
Me would, at this juncture, avail themſelves. Their 
. attack on the Government was much more regu- 
ad lar, and they were led on by Robert A, a Gen- 
Js tleman remarkable for his talents of managin 
for the Populace. The cauſes aſsigned for their 
70 having recourſe to arms, were much the ſame as 


rds had 
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Sgr. had been urged by thoſe who had juſt lain them 
III. down; the duty they owed their Maker, their 
ay al for the: King's pes r — che neceſsity 
2 — Uns perſons __ the 
ouncil; of compe to re- 
turn to their Convents, e ing che who 
were ejected : of reinſtating the Church in her 
Rights, and ſup g errors. They all took 
an oath that were their-only inducements of 
entering into this Aſsociation, which was called 
by the- quaint name of the Pilgrimage of Grace. 
The badges. they wore on their garments, the em- 
blems interwoven in their banners, and the re- 


, preſentation of their dying Redeemer, carried in 


their front, were all expreſsive of theſe profeſ- 
ſions. Forty thouſand perſons, chiefly — the 
Counties of York, Durham, Lancaſter, and Cum- 
berland, among whom were ſeveral of rank and 
family, reſorted to their ſtandard. They ſeized 
on Hull and York; and though the Archbiſhop, 
Dr Lee, and Lord Darcy cy, threw themſelves into 
Pomfret Caſtle, in order to defend it, the resiſt- 
ance they made was ſhort ; and, all neceſ- 
sity for what they did, they xs ye Victor 
whoſe cauſe they were ſuſpected to favour, and 
bound themſelves by the Aſsociation oath. The 
firſt ſtep which the King took on this occasion 
was ſuited to-the uſual and known violence of his 
temper. In order to * the Monks from 
applying to this formidable body, and returning 


to their ancient eſsions, he ordered the Ab- 


bots of Salley, Whalley, Norton, and Hexam, to be 
- dragged out of their Monaſteries, and executed 
. by martial law. The Duke of Norfolk was ap- 
pointed to march againſt the Inſurgents, and his 
forces being much inferior, he had recourſe to 
ſtratagem. Being encamped at Doncaſter, a ” 

| lent 


Collier, vol. 2. pag. 132. 
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lent rain ſwelled: the river, from which the town 8 * T. 
takes its name, and diſappointed: the enemies de- III. 
sign of paſsing-it, in — to attack him. The 
Duke improved this. incident to his advantage, 
and ſent à Herald with propoſals of accommoda- 
tion, and otders to laytdown their arms. The 
General: as the RAbettor of the civil and reli- 
gious Rights of the People, received him sitting 

in a thaw-of ſtate, Between the- Archbifhop of 
York and Lord Dareyf and. a conference being a- 
greed on, the Duke was met at Doncaſter by ſe- 
veral of the Nobilty who were. in As army, The Lords 
and à very numerous Retinue. "They were of- Scrocp. 
fered a general pardoh c only excepted by name Hy 
out of cheir number, and. four more reſerved to Hach and 
the King's pléaſure. This propoſal being reject- Hujry. 
ed, the Duke went with the utmoſt | — to 
Mindſor, where the King then resided, and re- 
turned with equal expedition, and full power to 
ſign an unlimited pardon, besides ſeveral grants 

in favour of the Church's immunities; on which 

they diſbanded, and retired to their reſpective 
homes. Before the ſeparation, they bound them- 
ſelves by the moſt ſolemn engagements to return 

to their Standard, if the King failed to comply 

with his promiſe, and redreſs their wrongs: and 
Henry, on his part, thinking the danger over, firſt 
delayed, and then refuſed to ratify what fear alone 

had extorted, and his bad faith made him loox 

on as a temporary expedient; which was no longer 

to be — 2 when the end was gained. A's 
troops were no ſ60ner appriſed of this treachery, 

but they repaired again to their General; and the 
Duke, who had already experienced the ſucceſs 

of negotiation, entered on it a ſecond time: but 

the demands of the adverſe party were now riſen 

ſo high, that, rather than comply with them, he 

choſe to decide the event by the ſword. The 

i. L | ET Enemies 
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themſelves in other parts of the nation. Sir Francis 


Bigot endeavoured to ſurpriſe Hull, but without ſuc- 
ceſs; and by the vi 


over the nation, proved ineffe 
. which the leaſt opposition ſet in a flame, was, by 
_ theſe frequent provocations, — too violent 
to be reftrained even by his ow moſt ſolemn en- 


tions as a pretext not to adhere to the pardon grant- 
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Ss H. Enemies reſolution and ſpirit were not abated by 


their late diſpersion, and they had now no hopes 
but in themſelves. The River Dun was, as be- 
fore, between them and the Royal army, and 
they reſolved to paſs it on the morrow, in order 
to give battle; when a ſecond inundation render- 
ed the river again impaſsable. This repeated diſ- 
appointment ſtruck them with a kind of panic, 
and, their provisions failing, they began to break 


up and diſperſe. The Duke favoured this dil- 


position, by a promiſe of a ſecond general am- 
3 which the King ratified, and they returned 

ome. | | 

But though thoſe tumults were quelled, the 
State was too convulſed to ſettle ſoon into tran- 
3 and a third inſurrection followed cloſe on 
the former. Muſgrave and Tilly, at the head of 
8, co men, laid siege to Carliſie; but, being re- 
pulſed, they were intercepted in their retreat by 


the Duke, who ſtill remained in thoſe parts, and 
all their Officers, except Muſgrave, to the num- 
ber of ſeventy, taken priſoners and put to death. 


The ſame uneasineſs under the preſent innovations 
cauſed great numbers of Malcontents to declare 


gilance of the Duke of Norfolk, 
this, and ſeveral other attempts to redreſs preſent 
grievances, and prevent {till greater, which hung 

Fual. Henry's choler, 


gagements; and making uſe of theſe late inſurrec- 


ed to Af and his Confederates, he involved the 

innocent and guilty in one promiſcuous ruin, and 

ordered the Duke to ſpread the Royal — 
X . 
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high rank and quality in different parts of the 
Kingdom “, till Henry, at length ſated with blood, 
ubliſhed a new Act of Grace, to which, Lord 
erbert ſays, he adhered. Our Hiſtorians vary 
in the order of theſe tranſactions, and ſome other 
circumſtances, but are unanimous as to the cauſe 
of the inſurrection, the motives on which thoſe 
who were engaged in it juſtified their proceedings, 
the King's want of good faith in fulfilling the 
promiſes made to A's army on their diſbanding 
and the blood ſpilt in conſequence of that failure. 
I ſhall conclude this Article with taking notice 
of a remarkable fatality which attended the Ge- 
neral, by whoſe conduct, in a great meaſure, the 
crown, which ſeemed to totter, had been ſettled 
on the Tyrant's head. This nobleman was the 
moſt powerful of all thoſe, who favoured the an- 
cient Religion, and though thoroughly perſuaded 
of her faith and worſhip, had come into all the 
meaſures which were taken to deſtroy both. Lord 
Darcy, before his execution, had charged him with 
giving ſecret countenance to the Inſurgents, whom 
he was ſent to reduce: but this accuſation had 
either been diſcredited or overlooked; and the 
other ſuccours, by which the Duke ſought to make 
up the breaches which were daily made in Reli- 
gion, had been managed with ſuch caution as to 
eicape the King's notice, or not incur his diſplea- 
ſure. Yet, notwithſtanding all his paſt ſervices, 
he was, 4en years * the period I am ſpeaking 
2 , 
Robert Aſe, the Lords Darcy and Huſſey, Sir Robert Con- 
fable, Lady Bulmer, Sir Thamas Piercy, Sir Francis Bigot, Sir 
Stephen Hambleton, Sir Jo Bulmer,” Georg Lumley, Nicholas 
Tempeſt, William Thurſt, ! of Fountains, Adam Sudbury, 
Abbot of Gervaux, the Abbot of Rivers, William V old, Prior 
of Bridlington ; and (veal others of loWer rank. 
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LE. ies 
and execute martial law whereever he thought fit. 8 : r. 
A like ſeverity was extended to great numbers of 
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$z<c+. of, ſent to the Tower on ſuch ſhadows of miſde- 


III. meanor, as ſaying, the King could not hold out 


12th Dec 


34th Zan. 


1546. 


F547- 


long, and that it was to be feared, the religious 


* difsensions would be fatal to the Nation, after his 


death. During his confinement he pleaded his 
innocence, and the merits of a long life ſpent in 


the ſervice of the Crown, ina very pathetic let- 


ter to the King; but that having no effect, he 
ſhewed the ſame want of refolution, which he had 
formerly too often betrayed, when the civil and 
religious Rights of his Country were at ſtake; 
and, complying with Henry's temper, had recourſe 
to ſubmiſsion, and the acknowledgment of offences 
of which he was not conſcious; bur all to no pur- 
poſe. Both Houſes of Parliament, as the moſt 
expeditious inſtrument 'of the King's Tyranny, 
were ſummoned, not to try, but condemn the Pri- 
Toner, and a bill of Attainder being found againſt 
him by the Peers, without examination of Evi- 
dence or trial of the Criminal; it was ſent to the 
Commons, with a meſsage from the King, whoſe 
health declined very faſt, to diſpatch it with all 
8 Orders were accordingly iſsued for the 

Zxecution on the 29th of January, but the King's 


death, which happened on the foregoing night, 


prevented his reign from being ſtained with. this 
additional act of blood; and this Nobleman, hav- 
ing continued Prifoner during Edward's life, was, 
on Mary's acceſsion, reſtored to his liberty, but 

ſurvived the recovery of it only a year. F 
His fon, the gallant, polite, and learned Ear} 
of Surry, on accuſations no leſs trifling, had 
been ſent to the Tor on the ſame day with his 
Father; and, notwithſtanding his manly and elo- 
quent defence, was put to death by a ſentence 
equally unjuſt and tyrannical. His crimes were, 
that one of his Domeſtics, whilſt he was in Itah, 
had paid a visit to CAR DIN AL Pol, and W 
| ar 
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Earl was ſuſpeed of holding a correſpondence Ser. 
with him. Neither Parhaments nor Fee in I. 
this reign, gave attention to any thing but the 
King's will: when that was clear, all other proofs 
were out of the queſtion. | 3 
But, to return to the tumults I Was N 
of, they plainly indicated the uneasineſs which fa 
on the minds of the people in general, under the 
late innovations, and were looked upon as fore: 
runners of a national revolution in favour of the 
ancient Doctrine. The Pope, besides a zeal for 
reuniting ſo fair a portion to the Catholic Church, 
and the obligation which his ſupreme office lay 
him under to endeavour it, had ſeyeral particu- 
lar reaſons to keep no further meaſures with Henry 
than duty and neceſsity obliged him to. That 
Prince had not only renqunced an obedience to 
the See of Rome, which, with all other Chriſtian 
Princes, he had hitherto acknowledged, and ſup- 
orted in an excellent work againſt Martin Lu- 
tber; but had, mereover, compelled his Subjects, 
and endeayoured by every art and folicitation, to 
draw the Kings of France and Scotland into. th 
ſame defection. Theſe reaſons induced Paul III. 
to ſend CAR DIXAL Pore, with the quality of Le- 
5 the Low 2 that, being in the 
neighbourhood of England, he might, with greate; 
certainty be formed of the 1 95 the 
nation; exert that influence which his Royal de- 
icent, and the great authority he {till had, gave 
him; and, if the situation of affairs was fuch as 
to make his going over to that kingdom advilc- 
able, the journey was left to his diſcretion. He 
undertook. this. commilsion at the earneſt inſtance 
of the Emperor's Ambaſsadors at Rome and at the 
Britiſh Court, the latter of whom communicated 
his advice by letter. Whatever had any relation 
to the commiſsion, the road he was to take, the 
Q72- Pro- 
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r. progreſs of the whole journey was concerted by 
their counſel and exhortation, and almoſt by their 
compulsion. The Count of Siplonti, and Doctor 
Ortis, who had pleaded Queen Cathariné's cauſe, 
conſtrained him, againſt his own judgment, to 
take the way of France. They were the firſt, 
4 ſays the CaRDIxAL, to extol the Biſhop of Verona, 
| ho had left every thing that was * to him, 
| that he might accompany me, and ſhare whatever 
J was to undertake or ſuffer in the cauſe. The 
French Ambaſsadors declared, not to him alone, 
but to the Pope, on the part of their Maſter, when 
the ſubject 5 his Embaſsy, and his journey to the 
French Court was treated of, that his preſence 
would be highly agreeable to the King: and 
though, fays 4 there were not wanting perſons, 
who, notwithſtanding theſe fair appearances, fore- 
[1 told me what I have since experienced, yet, on 
[| my teſtifying ſome diſtruſt, they replied with emo- 
F tion, that I did an injury to their Sovereign, if I 
had any diffidence in the offer he made me, since 
a Legate from the holy See, whoſoever he was, 
muſt at all times, and on all occasions, be welcome 
to the moſt Chriſtian King“. The conclusion in 
fine was, that he ſhould take the road of France, 
and, if he could not paſs over into England, he 
was to remain in Flanders and watch every oppor- 
tunity of l the affair he was ſent on. 
But, becaule the purpoſe of his Legation extend- 
ed beyond what concerned his Country, and he 
was to treat of a Peace between the Emperor and 
the French King, and of holding a general Coun- 
cil, he was to negotiate this latter affair with the 
different Princes, through whoſe dominions he 
paſsed; and, if the situation of things in England 
made his journey to the French court inconve- 
nient, the Biſhop of Verona was to go thither to 
| treat 
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treat of a Peace and the Council, and then join SS er. 


him“. He was charged with Credentials from 


the Pope to ſeveral Potentates, which ſet fort 


his commiſsion, and the Pontiff's design in con- 
ferring it. | 5 


The firſt was addreſsed to the Engliſb Nation, 


and declared the ſatisfaction his Holineſs had re- 


ceived from the late proof they had given, that 


their revolt from a Faith and Obedience, by 
which they had till then diſtinguiſhed themſelves, 
had been conſtrained and forced on them. They 
are required to pay the LecarTe that deference, 
to which their duty to God, the reſpe& they owed 


the holy See, and the LEGATE's high birth, ex- 


cellent endowments, and singular probity, in- 
titled him; to aſsiſt him in the execution of the 
Pope's orders, which had been dictated by Piety, 
and were directed to the glory of God, and their 
welfare. 5 
The ſecond Letter was to the King of Scor- 
land, James V. who was exhorted to ſupport᷑ the 
LEGaTE, by favouring the diſposition which the 
Engliſb had ſhewn to return to the Faith of their 
anceſtors. The Pope informs him, that the Lx- 
GATE Was to go to the French Court, in order to 
prevail on the moſt Chriſtian King, whoſe daugh- 
ter James had married, to recommend to him 
the ſafety of that People, and to engage him to 
a Peace with his Imperial Majeſty ; that a gene- 
ral Council might be held, Errors reprefsed, the 
Church reformed, the Turt, who threatened Italy 
with an invasion, be repulſed ; and many other 
Articles be eed on, in which the common 
cauſe of Chriffendom was concerned. That in 
all theſe concerns, and eſpecially that in which 


the neighbouring Nation was intereſted, next to 


his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, he laid his chief ſtreſs 
* oy on 
® Fpiſt, Reginaldi Poli, pars 2. pag. 42. 
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Szer. on him, of whoſe piety he was aſsured, and who 
III. had broken off all commerce with thoſe who 
boy were fallen from what they owed to duty and 
| truth. On this account he had ordered the Lx- 
GATE to communicate all his designs to him, 
which had no other end than the welfare and 
tranquillity of the Zngh/b nation, and the general 
which views were common to him, to the 
King of France, and to all Chriſtian Princes, 
He concludes, by intreating him to concur in 
cheriſhing the laudable diſpositions of a People, 
whoſe neighbourhood gave him a facility to as- 
siſt them, to which his good-will could not be 
wanting. At the ſame time he ſent James a 
Sword and Cap of Maintenance, with a ſecond 
Letter, which ſet off the typical signification of 
each preſent. | 
The Contents of the Letter to the French 
King are much the ſame with the former; but 
he takes notice, that he had often endeavoured, 
; as he was bound in duty, to bring about a { 
| Peace between him and the Emperor, but to no 
effect. 

The Letter to Mary, the Dowager Queen of 
Hungary, siſter to Charles V. and Governeſs of 
the Low Countries, was much to the fame purpoſe: 
but as it was to a perſon of that Sex, whoſe re- 
ſentments of injured honour are very lively, it in- 

\ Ssinuated to her the indignity with which her aunt 
Catharine of Arragon had been treated, as an ad- 
ditional motive to exert herſelf in the cauſe of 
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him, yet he had not been unmindful of the per- Ser, 


ſonal decency which he owed himſelf ? | 
Theſe letters ſeem, in great meaſure, to have 
been planned on a Memorial which the Cazpi- 
NAL had given in to the Pope, as ſoon as he was 
nominated to this Embaſsy. It is penned in 
Italian, and the Original preſerved am the 
Vatican Manuſcripts. In this, he desires that 
his Credentials for England may be in honourable 


terms, in order to give the Nation a proot of the 


Pope's regard in ſending them a perſon of inte- 
= and — ack. and whoſe le view was to 
- beneficial to his Country. He obſerves, that 
the favours and privileges, which the holy See 
is accuſtomed to grant, ſhould be Sealed in 
ſuch manner as to produce as much edification, 
as they had formerly cauſed ſcandal, by being 
diſtributed for other purpoſes than thoſe for which 
they were intended. He ſays, the reſult of what 
was required of the Nation ought to be no more 
than to have * Matters reinſtated, as they 
were before the late innovations, with reſpect at 
leaſt to the ancient Faith, and to whatever was 
neceſsary in order to a reconciliation with an of- 
fended God. That, as to ſeveral other points, 
he was of opinion, much condeſcension ſhould 
be uſed, leſt, while more was insiſted on than 
could. be obtained, every thing ſhould. be denied; 
and that in matters, in which the ſubſtance of 
Religion was not concerned, more regard ſhould 
be paid to the exigencies of the preſent times, 
than to what had been anciently practiſed. He 
concludes with theſe words : There is one 
thing more, holy Father, which appears to me 
very important, and which I cannot omit with- 
out being wanting to the truſt repoſed in f. 
g e 

* Epift. Reginaldj Poli, pars 2. PaF- 217, inter Monumenta 


Præliminaria. 
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szer. The caſe is very poſsible, that the King, per- 


III. 


ceiving the general diſcontent of his Subjects, 
may, in order to appeaſe it, | wg to redreſs 
their grievances, without any design of doing fo; 
and, when the danger 1s over, may iba, at 
different times, and on ſeveral pretexts, to puniſh 
the Leaders with death. If the Nation on this 
account ſhould desiſt from any further thought 
of relief, or want means to purſue it, ſome pro- 
per 3 ſhould be appointed to keep up their 
reſolution, and a ſufficient fund allowed for that 
purpoſe T. - Henry's faithleſs and revengeful 
temper had ſuggeſted to the LTOATE this pre- 
caution ; and the Event, as has been ſeen, ſoon 
ſhewed it to have been taken on very good 
groypds. | * 
In Wis manner the LEOATE and the Pope; in 
their letgers, expreſs themſelves as to the nature 
of the Commiſsion, and the Views with which 
it was undertaken. The principles on which the 
latter proceeded, were drawn from that univerſal 
ſuperintendence, which obliged him to watch 
over the ſpiritual welfare of each part of the 
Church, and gave him a right to uſe fuch means 
as are proper to effect it. But the Lecare be- 
ing a native of England, it may not be unſeaſon- 
able to ſay ſomething of the reaſons which in- 


duced him to accept of ſo delicate a negotiation, 


and enter on a kind of offensive ſtate with his So- 
vereign. And this cannot be more fully cleared 
up to the Reader's ſatisfaction, than by laying 
before him the LEOATE's manner of reaſoning 

He repreſents the Original Contract between 
the King and People as no longer ſubsiſting, 


having been violated by the former in many con- 


at Cerns 
+ Epiſt. Reginalii Poli, pars 2. pag. 224, inter Monumenta 


præliminaria. 
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cerns of the higheſt and moſt weighty conſe- 8er. 


quence. That the Grand Charter, which was 


III. 


the Bond of this mutual Covenant, was likewiſe — WV” 


the Baſe of the wi: and Property of the 
whole body of the People; and that the Rights 
and Immunities of the Church were ſecured b 

the very firſt Article of this Bulwark of our Con- 
ſtitution. That this had been confirmed by the 
repeated Statutes of numberleſs Parliaments, and 
by a Preſcription of above 400 years. That it 
had been ſolemnly ſworn to by all our Kings, 
and had been always looked on as a neceſsary 
condition to their Inauguration, agd as co-relative 
to the allegiance paid to their facred Perſons : 
That his preſent Majeſty had taken on him this 
engagement, in like manner with his Predecgfgors; 
but though the Supremacy of the See af Rome 
had been conſtantly avowed by the ENI Na- 
tion, ever since ſhe had received Chriſtianity, 
through a period of goo years, it was now be- 
come high Treaſon to acknowledge it, and ano- 
ther Headſbip, with which all Antiquity was un- 
acquainted, ſet up in its ſtead, and the ſame pe- 
nalty inflicted on thoſe who refuſed to ſubmir to 
it, as on Traitors and Felons. This, ſays the Lx- 
GATE, was the only crime of two of the greateſt 
and moſt valuable men this or any other nation 
had been bleſsed with, More and Fiſher, whom 
the King declared he had singled out, that their 
puniſhment might be a leſson to all others; and, 
not having ſpared perſons of ſuch eminence, no 
one, who ſhould gainfay his will, might flatter 
himſelf with impunity : and in conſequence of 
theſe arbitrary proceedings, he, the Lecare, had 
been outlawed. But the King had not only re- 
moved the ancient Landmarks, which aſcertained 
the Faith of his People; but invaded their Pro- 
perty, by ejęcting many thouſands out of their 
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Sz cr, poſseſsions, and delivering them over to vagrancy 
Ii and want. Every day gave birth to N. intro- 


x duction of ſome novelty in Re Bien; or to acts of 


Rapine and Cruelty: and the 
far from being a barrier to theſe outrages, that 
their slaviſn compliance armed the King with 
eater terror than the moſt abſolute Monarchy, 
making the Repreſentatives of the People 


arliament was ſo 


their Jount Oppreſsors. That the Nation had de- 


clared the ſenſe of its wrongs, by the meaſures it 
was now entering on to redreſs them “. 

Theſe are the reaſons, which, in his Letters and 
other Works, where this part of his conduct is 
the ſubject, he alledges as the motives of it, 
As to the manner in which he behaved himſelf 
through the whole negotiation, he has given an 
account of it, firſt to Cardinal Pio, the Pope's 
Ambakador at the French Court, ſoon after the 
Inſurreckions in England were ſuppreſsed, and 
when there was no proſpect of ſucceſs from that 
quarter; and afterwards to Edward VI. on his 
acceſsion. Both relations are drawn up with ſuch 
ingenuous .candor, that it muſt be very difficult 
to queſtion the Writer's veracity, had we no other 
proof of it but his own word. Theſe documents 
were made public when the affair was recent, 
which muſt — rendered any miſrepreſentation 
of no effect, eſpecially to the latter: the Miniſters 
of that Prince could not but he informed of every 
thing that then paſsed; and had the LEOATE 


been guilty of an e re of this kind, they 
. have fail to detect and expoſe it. 
Yet this is what was never attempted, 

„One great purpoſe of my Embaſsy, ſays he, 
writing to Pio, was to promote a Peace between 
the Emperor and the King of France, and to 
diſpoſe them to the conyocation of a 8 

-OUN 


* Lib. 1. de Unitate Eccleſiz, paſſim, 
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Council. To this I muſt add what concerned 820 r. 
the affairs of my own Country. My orders were III. 
to do every thing within my power for its wel 
fare, and to ſettle its fluctuating ſtate into that 
ſteadineſs of e and Manners, in which, 
TI it had ſet an example to all other 
Nations. In this I had no other views than ſuch 
as were drawn from my love for my Country, 
my zeal for the King's honour, the in 
of the Chriſtian Commonwealth, and the ſervice 
of my Maker. This was the real end I propoſed 
in my Legation with reſpect to England and is 
ſuch a one, I preſume, as none will blame. The 
other point under consideration is, whether the 
means I employed were fuch as can be juſtified. 
There were two methods of applying the cure 
to a diſeaſe which had begun with the head, and 
infected the whole body of the Nation; and, 
though ſeveral judged the rougheſt remedies ne- 
ceſsary in a cafe ſo defperate, and the People, by 
rising in arms, \ſeemed to favour this method; 
for my own part} I always propoſed the other ex- 
pedient : it being my conſtant opinion, in oppo- 
sition to many others, that lenity and moderation 
ſhould take place; and if I have erred in any 
thing, it is in this. When I ſet out for the Court 
of France, I propoſed to ſuggeſt no other me- 
thod. The . which ſubsiſts between the 
two * the perſonal regard of one of them 
for the „and his reverence for the See of 
Rome, which the other had renounced, ſeemed 
very favourable to bring things to a happy con- 
cluston. Who indeed could be fo fit for ſuch a 
negotiation as this Prince? eſpecially as the Tu- 
mults and Seditions in England ſeemed to make 
ſuch a ſtep adviſable to him who gave occasion 
to them, was he to confult nothing beyond his 
own intereſt, Had I been admitted to his Chris- 

tian 
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Se cr, tian Majeſty's preſence, this is the Sum of what 


II. 


od 


I was to have propoſed : but I was excluded 
from it, at the inſtance of that Prince, for whoſe 
fake I had undertaken the ere I omit many 
things, on which I had deliberated for the King 
of England's honour, and the univerſal joy of 
Chriſtendom. If his Majeſty, from any aversion 
to the Order of Men, of which I have the ho- 
nour to be a member, had at firſt refuſed to treat 
with me, I had in my company a perſon, who, 
whilſt he had almoſt the ſole management of af. 
fairs under Clement VII. had given the ſtrongeſt 
proofs of affection and zeal A the King's ſer- 
vice; whoſe friendſhip the natives of our Coun- 
try have experienced on all occasions; and whoſe 
good offices I have heard his Majeſty often men- 
tion with a peculiar signifieation of gratitude. 
This perſon is the Biſhop of Verona, who is in 
no leſs eſteem with the moſt Chriſtian King; and, 
which 1s much more to his commendation, has, 


by the integrity of his life, and a faithful dis- 


charge of all Epiſcopal Duties, given ſuch- an 
example of an irreproachable Prelate, as is ſcarcely 
to be matched in a long ſeries of years. I judged 
this excellent man the moſt likely to prevail on 


both Kings to act in a manner agreeable to their 


dignity, and what the moſt important intereſts 
required of one: and with this view I prevailed 
on him to leave his Biſhoprick, and accompany 
1 

This is a part of the letter which the LEOATI 
wrote to Cardinal Pio, It is very long; and I 


have only cited what relates to the method he 
propoſed to follow in what concerned England. 


The knowledge of his character to whom the let. 
ter is written, and who had a singular eſteem for 
the LecaTE, will give weight to the contents, 
| and 

+ Epiſt. Reginaldi Poli, pars 2. p. 33. 
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and cannot but entertain the Reader, eſpecially 8er. 

as there will be occasion to mention him elſe- III. 

where. | 95 
Rodolphus Pio was deſcended from the Princes 

of Carpi, a ſmall State within the Duchy of Mo- 

dena: He was 8 up at the University of 

Padua, and going thence to the Court of Rome, 

his good qualities recommended him to Cle- 

ment VII. Veng ſent Ambaſsador to France, his 

talents for busineſs began to be as much taken 

notice of as his probity had already been; and 

the ſucceeding Popes, on ſeveral occasions, tes- 

tified their consideration for him. He was pro- 

moted to the Purple by Paul III. the year before 

the time I am ſpeaking of; and ſoon after ſent 

again Ambaſsador to France. He contributed to 
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the interview of Francis I. and Charles V. at Nice; 

and the diſtrict of Ancona being afterwards com- 
, mitted to his care, he behaved ſo as to become a 
. model of an Ecclesiaſtical Governor. He in- 
- larged the Church of Loretto, which is in that ju- 
n riſdiction; fortified the Port of Ancona ; reformed 
ly abuſes in the adminiſtration of juſtice; eſtabliſhed 
d order in the civil affairs, and provided for the 
on eneral tranquillity and welfare of that Province. 
ir he Pope going to meet the Emperor between 
ts Parma and Placentia in 1543, he was appointed 
ed Governor of Rome during his abſence ; and af- 
boy 7 tetwards of that part of the Ecclesiaſtical State, 

which goes by the name of the Church's Patri- 
TE mony. He had the option of three of the princi- 
11 pal Biſhopricks near Rome, Albi, Freſcati, and 
he Oſtia, which are always conferred on the moſt 
ud. eminent Cardinals; was Protector of ſeveral Re- 
2 ligious Orders, and Dean of the ſacred College. 
or 


Sadolet compliments him on his fine Library, and 
its being open to men of learning *. His merit, 


.* Epiſt, I, 5* epiſt. 5 
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ster. and the univerſal eſteem he had gained, would 
"nn bably have raiſed him to the Papacy, had he 
vm lived to ſee it again vacant. This amiable man 
died in 1564, in the 65th year of his age; and 
a beautiful monument, with an honourable in- 
ſcription, has been raiſed to his memory in the 
Church of the Trinity, on Mount Cælius, in Rome, 
_ Strangers visit among other curiosities of 
at city. | 
0 er delivers himſelf to Edward VI. 
on the ſubject of his commiſsion, with the ſame 
artleſs freedom with which he had opened it to 
Cardinal Pio. I am charged, fays he, with 
having acc an Embaſsy to ſeveral powerful 


ing 


Princes, with a design to ſtir them up to war 5 7 
againſt the King your Father. I readily grant, 
I was ſent Ambaſsador to the Emperor and King A 
of France, on His part, whoſe duty it was to ſeek, I 
from every quarter, a remedy to thoſe Evils, in a 
which the King had involved kimſelf and the t 
whole Kingdom. But my aim with both cheſe n 
Princes tended to prevail on them to employ gen- e 
te and benevolent methods, in order to raiſe a n 
Friend and Brother, who was fallen into the worſt 
of extremities, and confirm him in his Royal ſtate; 0 
not annoy and oppreſs him. Nothing could be W_ 
farther from my difposition than a design to his ar 
cdiſadvantage; nor did thing, which could m 
ve the leaſt indication of it, drop from me on Jo 
this occagon. I could not but 2 what m 
weight their authority and exa ight be in a 
ſo eve ries caufe; and I r= ade, du to he 
exert all their influence, that he would no longer Wa 
persift in a ſeparation from the Church, which lit 
was a common Parent, nor in a difagreement from ſec 
all other Chriftian Princes. I will not deny, but 
that if offices of perfuasion and friendſhip were . 
to no effect, I then adviſed them to _—— Mr 
: cats, 


2 


threats, and to break off all intercourſe and com- $xcr. 
munication with him. This is all I can be juſtly III. 
charged with againſt the King, to whom I was 
no otherwiſe an Enemy, than by endeavourin 
to reftore him to himſelf, to his people, an 
more than all the reſt, to his God. Nor had 1 
recourſe to this laſt expedient, till his caſe was 
almoſt deſperate; and then I applied it, with the 
utmoſt hazard of my own life: which ſacrifice 1 
was willing to make, rather than leave any thing 
unattempted, which might contribute to bring him 
to a ſenſe of his condition, and withdraw him 
from utter ruin “.“ 2 
Theſe paſsages ſufficiently ſhew with how little 
juſtice the LxOATE has been accuſed of hatrtd to 
his Prince, and making uſe of all arts to diſtreſs 
Aim. His conduct on this head has been ſo far 
miſrepreſented by ſome Writers, as to ſuppoſe he 
aſpired to the Throne, and gave himſelf all this 
trouble with that view: and one of our lateſt and 
moſt impartial Hiſtorians, who in general is very 
equitable to the CARDINAL's character, counte- 
nances this insinuation. | 
Having related the import of the LEOATE's 
commiſsion, and his hehaviour in it, the ſame 
letter to Cardinal Pio informs us of ſome curious 
anecdotes which prepared him for the diſappoint- 
ment, in which the whole was to conclude. The 
journey indeed made his virtues known and ad- 
mired wherever he came; and gave proof of that 
PR wiſdom, which is beſt ſeen where our 
opes are abortive. As to the end for which it 
was undertaken, it was quite defeated by the po- 
litical views of thoſe Princes who had engaged to 
ſecond it, by the change of affairs in England, 
Vor. I. 2 and 


* Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 4. pag. 305. Epiſt, ad Bd R. 545. 
Mr Hume, vol. 1. of the Tudors, p. 223. * 
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Ss er. and the ſmall proſpect of theſe taking a more fa · 
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HE. vourable turn. 


"Wl. 5 


N 2 


The Court of England intereſted "itſelf too 


much in what concerned the CaR DIN AL, not to 


be informed of all the ſteps he had: taken, and 
the report of thoſe he was ſoon to take; and 

is occasioned him to receive a. very unuſual 
mark of the conſequence in which he was held, 
to whatever cauſe attached himſelf. Soon 
after he had ſent the treatiſe, Of the Church's 
Unity, to the King; and, as he was ſetting out 
for the Low-Countries, he received a letter, on 
the part of both Houſes of Parliament ; and that 
it might have the greater authority, each of the 
members. of this illuſtrious body put his name to 
it. The Letter was a vehement Reproof of the 
abovementioned, Work; and of the Author him- 
ſelf, for accepting the Cardinalate ; and for mak- 
ing Rome his residence: together with an offer 
of a conference on the Religious Controversies, 
with which England. was taken up, if he came 
into Flanders without a public character. If he 
had not yet accepted the Purple, it was a diſsua- 
sive from ſo doing.“ He begins his reply by 
the higheſt signification of eſteem and good-will 


to the auguſt Aſsembly to whom he wrote; and 
desires them to weigh, with their wonted pru- 


dence, what he had to ſay for his Writings, and 
his 2 ſtate of life. That being ordered 
by the King to ſend him his opinion of che Su- 
premacy, he could not but comply with his or- 
ders; nor, according to the principles of the 
Religion which he profeſsed, make any other an- 
ſwer than he had made. He desires them to 
read over the Work, and they would ſee it con- 
tained nothing more than what he ſaid; unleſs, 
in the Conclusion, where he points out to the 
King, in the plaineſt and ſtrongeſt terms, « the 

2 oY means 


N 


F o on 
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means by which he may recover the reputation 
he has Katere, free himſelf” from danger, and 
recover the favour of God and Man. And as 
they had objected, that he had treated his Sove- 
reign with too t freedom; he aſks them, in 
his turn, if he has feigned any; one article in the 
whole Charge? if he has advanced a single fact 
of his own or related it, as to the manner, 
otherwiſe than it happened? And this being the 
caſe, they muſt blame them, whoſe pernicious 
counſels had drawn the King into theſe ſhameful 
meaſure$ z not him, who, that he might ſee his 
ſhame, and retrieve his fall, diſguiſed none of 
his miſdeeds, though at the riſk of forfeiting his 
favour. ---- To their objection, that he had in- 
jured his Prince's honour, he obſerves, this muſt 
be in their eſtimate only who had read the Work; 
and that the King was the ſole perſon, who as 
yet had a copy of it; whereas, Fad his design 
been to hurt his reputation, he might, with 5 
cage. ſatisfaction of ſeveral eminent Potentates, 
ve given it to the Public.“ . 
Having ſaid this of the Work, he comes next 
to himſelf. My Lords and Gentlemen, ſays 
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SECT. | 
III. 


he, by whoſe counſel the affairs of this Realm 


are governed, you have been long acquainted 
with me and my family. What is the reaſon 


that I have ,been fo long deprived of my Coun- 


try, Relations, and of every thing that is dear to 
man? am I an Outlaw? is a price put on my 
head? am 1 driven from home for any crime of 
mine, or of thoſe I belong to? did I want means 
or ability to riſe to honours in my Country? 1 
appeal to you, moſt noble Duke of Norfolk, who 

ve put your name to the letter, in which I am 
reproached with ingratitude and I appeal to your 
conſcience, if at the time when the Pope's autho- 


rity and the Divorce were firſt called in queſtion, 
| ST and 


— 
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SecT, and my opinion aſked, any one would have been 


III 


, "a, 


promoted to the See of York preferably to my- 


el, had I acquieſced to what the King desired. 


his Majeſty 
you had made a laſt effort on me. What diſpo- 


I appeal to you, I ſay, becauſe you diſcourſed me 
on this head, not once only, but a ſecond and a 
third time; and at length told me, that the 
King, ſeeing I could not be brought over to his 
3 had lain aside all further thought of 
conferring on me the Archbiſhoprick : but you, 
from the affection you bore me, had prevailed on 
to defer nominating any one elſe, till 


sition did you, my Lord, then diſcover in me? 
What anſwer did I make to the offer of ſuch pre- 
ferment? That the King's honour and welfare 


- were dearer to me than any emolument I could 


propoſe to myſelf; and that I could not aſsent to 
what he required of me, without giving up all 
concern for both. 

He then comes to their objection of his resid- 
ing at Rome, and desires them to consider, © whe- 
ther in this he did any thing inconsiſtent with 
his former life. --- As it has ever been my fixed 
opinion, ſays he, that we owe a deference to the 
Biſhop of Rome, as to the Vicar of Jzesus CHRISx, 
J was to obey the ſummons I received from him, 
to go to Rome. But this has nothing to do with 


my attachment to my Sovereign ; and 1s only 


the effect of my perſuasion as to a particular te- 


net. My love for him was ſtill the ſame, though 


I diſagreed with him in this point. --- You may 
perhaps reply, as indeed you tell me in your let. 
ter, that this perſuasion is vain, and deſtitute of 
all foundation. To which, my Lords and Gen- 
tlemen, I muſt anſwer in the following manner: 


Supposing I had a conteſt with you on any mili- 
_ tary affair, in which moſt of you are as ſkilful as 


I am ignorant, you might, with much * 
| | te 
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tell me, it was fitting I ſhould aſsent to you, ra- Sz cr. 


ther than you to me: ſo in the preſent Contro- 
verſy about a point of Doctrine, in which you 
are leſs expert, and I have ſpent my life, and 
given up all other pretensions, that I might be 


thoroughly acquainted with the merits of the 


cauſe; I may juſtly aſk you to defer to me, and 
to the cauſe of truth, rather than endeavour to 
bring me over to your way of thinking. But, 
not to ſpeak of myſelf, if you imagine your 
Anceſtors knew any thing of the matter in de- 
bate, theſe ſentiments came ſtrongly recom- 
mended to you from them; or, if you conſult 
the upright and learned men in other King- 
doms, you will find, that each one, in propor- 
tion as he is knowing and pious, is an abettor of 
them.. | 

As to what the Parliament had written to him, 
that in accepting the Cardinalate, he declared 
himſelf the King's Enemy; he aſks them, “if 
the King was at enmity with that dignity in which 
there was no malevolence ; that quality being in- 
herent not to an Order, but to the Individuals, 


of whom it was made up; and a perſon might be 


a friend to the King, and yet a Cardinal, --- But 
the Pope, you ſay, is the King's enemy. To 
which he replies, That he who had the moſt fre- 
quent opportunity of hearing and knowing the 
Pontiff's ſentiments, had never diſcovered any 
but thoſe of a Parent, both towards his Majeſty 
and his People. --- That the honours he had re- 
ceived, were conferred.on him with a view to the 


credit and emolument of the Enghiſp Nation, and 


had been accepted by him with the like diſposi- 
tions. That he was about to ſet out on an Em- 
baſsy for their honour and advantage, and no- 
thing ſhould hinder him from exerting himſelf 
in ſuch a cauſe, And whereas they had signi- 

F49 fied 


III. 
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Szcr. fied to him, that if he came in a private cha- 


III. 


Well. 


rafter into the Low-Countries, they had prevailed 


on the King to ſend over ſome perſons to con- 
fer with him on the diſputes which then divided 
the Nation; he likewiſe had obtained of the 
Pope to treat with them, either in France or 
Flanders, as ſhould be moſt convenient to the 
_ Majeſty and to themſelves. --- That th 

ought not to take a cauſeleſs exception a inf 
the name of Cardinal, becauſe one of that Order 
had lately been the ſource of all theſe diſorders 
but hope, that though he had been pernicious, 
another might be ſalutary. That if this was to 
be effected by the beſt of intentions, by care, by 
a desire of their welfare and the King's honour, 


they were aſsured of all this from him. But if 


they imagined he was to be prevailed on to relin- 

quiſh his principles, he let them know, there was 

no l no tie, he was not ready to facrifice 
to them. 

Hie ends with desiring them to weigh well the 
art they were to take, the tumults which the 
ate innovations had raiſed, and further diſturb- 

ances which might enſuE on the like changes: 

That the cauſe was of ſuch a nature, as not to 


affect only the King's honour and the Nation's 


tranquillity, in this transitory ſcene, but extended 
to a future ſtate al ouch and to a Judgment- 
feat, at which thoſt muſt be. tried, who prefer the 


. uncertainty of their own opinions to that invaria- 


ble Rule, which He who is to preside at that Tri- 
bunal has preſcribed *.” / 

As ſoon as it was known that the LEOGATE was 
to take his road through France, Jobn de Selva, 
Biſhop of Lavageur, and Ambaſsador w that 

Nation 


»  Apelogia ad Ang lie Parliamentum, Epift. Reg. Pob, 
pars 1. pag. 179. | 
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'Nation to the Republic of Venice, acquainted him, SS r. 
by a very elegant and polite letter, that he had III. 
written to the High Steward of France, to in- = 
form him of the quality of the illuſtrious Gueſt Maitre de 
he was ſoon to receive, and made no doubt but France. 
he would ſhew him all the regard he was intitled 
to f. This Prelate had been his cotemporary at 
Padua, and had there conceived an admiration 
for his merit, which he retained ever after: being 
taken off in the. prime of life, he had rather an 

| opportunity of raising an expectation, than leav- 

| ing a great name. 5 

ö The LEOATE left Rome early in the year 1537, 

7 with a retinue ſuited to his birth, his character, 

and the importance of the negotiation. Amongſt 

f thoſe who accompanied him, were Matthezy Gi- 

$ 

e 


 berti, Biſhop of Verona, who, from the eſteem he 
had conceived for him on his firſt coming to 
Italy, would, in a declining age, undergo the in- 
conveniencies of ſo long a journey, and all the 
hazards of an affair, the event of which was ve 
equivocal ; by Lewis Priuli, a Venetian Noble- 
man, of whom mention has been already made; 
by Becatelli, his Secretary, who was + nana 
Biſhop of Ragu/a, and wrote his Life; and by 
ſeveral other perſons of rank and merit. He was 
on his journey in Lent, and the Diet of that ſea- 
ſon not agreeing with his conſtitution, he found 

rength much impaired. His Se- 


his health and f | 
cretary had mentioned this in a letter to Conta- 
reni; who, writing ſoon after to the LX OATER, 
and taking notice of the obligation he was under 
of taking care of himſelf, intreats him to have 
a deference, in what regarded this article, to the 
advice of the Biſhop of Verona and Priuli. I 
ſhould not have mentioned this particular, which 
may appear inconsiderahle, but as it gave occa- 
3 ; "PA | sion 
+ Epiſt. Reginalai Poli, pars 2. epiſt. 52. 
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sten sion to ſome reflections equally ſolid and uſeful. 


III 


here is no illusion more dangerous, ſays that 


—— judicious Cardinal, in his letter to the LEOATE, 


28th Feb 


than what pious and otherwiſe prudent men fall 
into, when they perſuade themſelves that a con- 
fidence in the divine Aſsiſtance makes caution 


and forecaſt ſuperfluous ; whereas theſe notions 


are in reality the effect of preſumption and pride.” 
The LEOATE, in his anſwer, which is dated 
from Bononia, aſsures him, he had ſubmitted to 


his opinion, however contrary to his own way of 


thinking : That his reaſon for not deferring ſooner 
to the judgment of his two friends, was the fear 
of giving offence, which would be of ſo much 
more pernicious conſequence, as his Character 
laid him more apen to obſervation, and as he 


vas desirous to avoid even the appearance of evil: 


but if this point could not be gained without 
tranſgreſsing on a more material duty, he ſhould 
do as they preſcribed, yet with ſuch moderation, 
as, unleſs neceſsity obliged him, not to depart 
from the common rule, and give others a pretext 
for doing ſo.“ The temper indeed of mankind 
has always been ſuch, as to exact example from 
thoſe who undertake to inſtruct or reform; and, 


where this has been wanting, precepts and dis- 

* courſe have been found ineffectual. 
Ne desires Contareni to intreat the Pope to re- 
commend, in his daily ſupplications to Almighty 
God, both himſelf, and the busineſs he was charg- 
ed with, as he had promiſed him on his leaving 
Nome. He repreſents this as more important than 
his health, of which his Friend was ſo ſolicitous, 
and insiſts on it through a great part of his let- 
ter. It may ſeem singular, ſays he, that 1 


ſhould aſk nothing elſe, when I took leave of his 


" Holineſs, than what is aſked of the moſt insigni- 
ficant Monk, that he would be mindful of me 


In 


* 
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who are ignorant of the efficacy of prayer. Ir is 
beyond common belief; nor do I find words to 
expreſs the alacrity I have experienced on other 
occasions, when I had recommended my under- 


takings to the Almighty, through the petitions 


of his ſervants; nor ſhould I be credited, was I 
to relate the difficulties, the anguiſhes of mind, 
with which my early years were particularly as- 
ſailed, and which I haves ſurmounted by this ſole 
method “.“ --- 1 am afraid the requeſt will now a 
days ſeem ſtill more singular than at the time it 
was made; for though the ſupplications offered 
to Jupiter by a Roman Conſul, and the public 
worſhip of Ofiris, with which the laws of Egypt 
obliged their Kings to begin the day, hoy no of- 
fence to a learned Antiquary, or a faſhionable 
Unbeliever; yet he reads, with ſcorn and con- 
tempt, that a Chriſtian Ambaſsador ſhould lay any 
ſtrets on the interposition-of the Vicegerent of 
that Being who overrules all events, and beneath 


217 
in his prayers; but it can only appear ſo to thoſe S rer. 


III. 


whom thoſe are bowed who uphold the world, Thus Job. 


every moral is well received, provided it be not 
drawn from Chriſtianity 3; and no example can 
want admirers but His, «who is the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life, a 8 is 
The LecarTt being arrived at Placentia, in- 
formed Contareni, that since the perſon who was 
employed to bring him intelligence had left Eng- 


land, he had heard nothing of the meeting in 


the North, on which, fays he, every thing de- 
Prog : and the winter being long in thoſe parts, 
e hoped to reach the Neighbourhood; from 
whence he might be ſerviceable to the cauſe, be- 
fore it could be convened. Some things like- 
wiſe had happened at Rome since his departure, 
which are not ſpecified ; and Contareni having 
p87 encou- 

7 Epiſt. Regina/di Poli, pars 2 pag. 25. 
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825 r. encouraged him to purſue with magnanimity 


II. 


, what he had undertaken, he was very desirous to 


open his Whole mind tb him on this-ſubje&, as 


ws 


the avocations of the Promoters of his e 


ſoon as he had leiſure, which his expeditious © 
manner of travelling had hitherto denied him. 
Being now at Placentia, he wrote to his Friend, 
e that all his company was gone out to ſee the 
bis) though the decorum of, his Character, or, 
as he terms it, his golden ſhackles, did not al- 
low him to appear in public. He took there- 
fore that n of throwing himſelf out on 
paper, on the whole purpoſe of the Embaſsy, 


with the ſame unreſervedneſs . e accus- 


tomed to in their private converſations.“ His 
preſent situation naturally put him on this re- 
view; though, as we learn from his own account, 
he had canvaſsed the affair very accurately before 
he embarked in it. He was now removed from 


and the Scene of Action was now at han 
« That I have undertaken, ſays he, a great and 
difficult affair, no one ſees more clearly than my- 
ſelf; but this proſpect does not frighten. me. It 
appeared indeed ſo very intricate to ſome of our 
Friends, who have the higheſt reputation for pru- 
dence, that they made no diiculty of ſaying 
publicly, they could not but - admire my cou- 
rage, and, if they had cared to ſpeak out, they 
would have ſaid my raſhneſs. Others again 
blame my simplicity, in 1 myſelf to be 
drawn into an affair equally troubleſome and ha- 


'zardous. What can I fay to all this? I ſhall 
make no reply to my Objectors, but ſay many 


things to myſelf, and to you my friend alſo, which 


is the ſame as to think aloud F.”...... The 


reſt of the letter is wanting; and we have reaſon 


to regret what is loft, as it would probably have 


given 
+ Epiſt. Reginaldi Poli, pars 2. epiſt. 15. 
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given us a great insight into the Writer's fagacity $ rer. 
2 foreſeeing dangers, and his Readineſs in not III. 


being moved at them. 

Having ſtaid a day at Placentia, he continued 
his journey, and as ſoon as he entered the French 
dominions, was every where received, by that 
Monarch's orders, with particular marks of diſ- 
tinction. At Lyons he firſt perceived that the 
Appointments of the Embaſsy were by no means 
anſwerable to the exigencies of ſo large a Retinue, 
and wrote to Contareni to aſk an augmentation of 
the Pope, as all ſupplies from his own fortunes 
were intercepted : and the Pope, on this repre- 
ſentation, though he did not think proper to aug- 
ment the appointments, it being the regulated 
ſum for Ambaſsadors out of Haß, yet he allowed 
him, by way of extraordinary ſubsidy, to draw for 
what ſums he ſhould ſtand in need of. 

But an Incident of far other importance than 
the abovementioned, happened whilſt he was at 
Lyons, and this was the news he received of the 
defeat of the Inſurgents, in which the Leaders 
had been taken Priſoners, and put to death. At 
the ſame time ĩt was reported, that the King, in 
order to give ſome ſatisfaction to the People, had 
promiſed the Malcontents a meeting at ork, where 

he Religious Grievances which had cauſed theſe 
tumults, ſhould be diſcuſsed: that the day ap- 
pointed for the meeting, which was to have been 
at the end of March, had been put off to the 24th 
of June: but, then, even this report had loſt cre- 
dit, and no other meeting was expected than that 
which was lately held at London, where all former 
3 had been ratified with greater vio- 

nce than they were firſt enacted “?. 

Though this unexpected turn of affairs ſeemed 
to diſconcert all the LxOATE's meaſures with re- 

| ſpect 
® Epiſt. R. Pali, pars 2. epiſt. 19. Paulo Pont. pag. 51. 
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Ser. ſpect to 2 he reſolved to leave nothing 


III. undone, on | 
◻◻＋＋ desirable conclusion, and ſet out for 


is part, in order to bring them to a 

Paris. His 
entry into that City was attended with every de- 
monſtration of reſpect from the Clergy and the 
People; but the King, who with the Court was 
at a ſmall diſtance from the Capital, signified to 
him, on the very day of his arrival, that he could 
not admit him to treat of the busineſs he came 
on, nor even permit him to make any ſtay in his 


dominions: he desired him, therefore, not to aſk 


an Audience, which he ſhould be obliged tg deny, 
and to leave the Kingdom without delay. At 
the ſame time, he aſsured the LEOGATR, that this 
proceeding was contrary to his own inclinations, 
and had been extorted from him at the inſtance 
of a Prmce, who was a declared Enemy to the 
LecarTt, to his Order, and to the purpoſe of his 
Embaſsy : but that the preſsing neceſsity of his 
own affairs did not allow him to act otherwiſe, 
This exigency was the flame of war, which had 
been lighted up for ſome years between the Houſes 
of Auſtria and Valois, and now raged with all that 
fury which the mad ambition of rival and power- 
ful Princes can kindle. Some time before, the 
Emperor had entered France, by the Pyrenean 
Mountains, at the head of 148,000 men, and had 


already aſsigned to the Grandees, who accompa- 
nied him, the ſeveral Provinces and Departments 


of a Kingdom, which he looked upon as con- 
quered. This formidable preparation had that 
event in which, it were to be wiſhed, all ſuch at- 
tempts might end; ſhame and diſappointment. 
But this, inſtead of allaying, had only quickened 
the bent of the contending Parties to annoy one 
another: and each of them was desirous that his 
Rival ſhould declare againſt the King of * 

| and, 
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to himſelf. | 


With this view alone, though others were pre 


tended, it may be prefumed their Ambaſsadors 
had been ſo importunate for the Lzcarz's de- 
parture from Rome, and had promiſed him every 
aſsiſtance, by which their reſpective Maſters could 
further the ſucceſs of it. Henry, who very well 


knew his own importance, had given them both 
to underſtand, that any countenance ſhewn to the 


LecaTE ſhould be followed by a rupture on his 
part; and this check alone on Princes, who were 
guided by considerations which began and ended 
in themſelves, might have evinced the inutility of 
any ſcheme to the King of England's diſadvantage, 
in which their concurrence was neceſsary. Yet, 
as the ſpring of Hope ever riſes in the human 
breaſt, we ſhall ſee, within leſs than two years 
after this pre was defeated, a ſecond ſet on 


foot, on the ſame foundation, and, like this, va- 


niſhing in apparatus. | 


The French King's orders to leave his dominions, 
were intimated to the LROATRE both by letter 


and a verbal meſsage delivered to him by one of 


the Court; and as they contained no more than 
the Public was neceſsaffiy to be informed of, no 
precaution was made uſe of to conceal them: but 
there was a ſecret Article, demanded by the Eng- 


liſb Court, which Francis had ſuppreſsed, for the | 


honour of his Ally; and which he refuſed to com- 
ply with, for his own. The LEOGATE was pri- 
vately given to underſtand, that Henry's Ambas- 
ſadors had insifted on his being caſt into irons, 
and put into their hands, in order to be conveyed 
to England. This demand had likewiſe reached 
the ears of ſome of his former acquaintance, who 
were then at Paris, and alarmed them in ſuch a 
manner, that they came to him immediately on 


his 


2217 
and, by that means, engage that Prince's intereſt 8 * 
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$z.c-7. his arrival, and conjured him to leave the King- 
II. dom with the utmoſt expedition. He gives an 


account of theſe particulars in his letters to Car- 
dinal Pia, and to the Pope; and giving: ſcope to 
that indignation, Which naturally riſes in an up- 
right mind at ſuch treatment, he breaks out into 
the following reſſections: < That this demand 
tended to baniſh alt good faiths from ſociety, and 
was the higheſt indignity which could be offered 
the moſt Chriſtian King: that the plea of friend- 
ſhip, which ſubsiſted n the two Crowns, 
was a vain pretext, as the firſt law of that ſacred 
band was to aſk nothing of our friends, but what 
was consiſtent with their honour; and, that a 
contrary behaviour diſsolved the tie. He could 
not but wonder at the French King's forbearance 
in not ſhewing a ſuitable reſentment at a demand 
which muſt ſuppoſe him void of worth and prin- - 
ciple, and regardleſs of the common Rights of 
mankind, by which the character of thoſe who 
are ſent on public busineſs has been an inviolable 
protection to their perſons. That this Maxim 
was ſo univerſal, that had he been ſent to a pub- 
lic Robber, inſtead of a King of France, he could 
hardly imagine any of the fraternity would have 
been ſo unmindful of the Law of Nature, as to 
aſk that he ſhould be delivered up to them. He 
cites what has been celebrated by Cicero as a pe- 
culiar inftance of Cato's felicity, that none had ever 
dared to aſt any thing of him, which was diſhonour- 
able; and concludes with the mean and contemp- 
tible opinion one man muſt entertain of another, 
who is not aſhamed to make him a propoſal of 
the greateſt infamy *.“ 

The French King ſoftened the ſeeming harſh- 
neſs of the orders for the LEOATE's immediate 


departure, by treating him in every other _ 


* Epiſt, R. Poli, pars 2. p. 25. & p. 50. 
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with great deference and good-will, He cauſed 82g r. 
particular bonovrs N him at the time the II. 
orders were intimated, admitted, at his re 
queſt, the Biſhop of Verena to his preſence, with 
whom he had d conferences; and appoint- 
ed a company of his Guards to attend the Lr 
to. the frontiers of his Kingdom, 

The diſappointment, he met with at the French 
Court was only a ſpecimen of what he was to en · 
counter in the ſequel of this affair. Had he found 
there a different welcome, he was only to take it 
in his way to the Netherlands: here he was to 
take up his residence, as a place more ſafe and 
convenient, in caſe England ſhould be ſhut to him. 
Though Francis I. had paid no regard to the ſub- 
ject of his Embaſsy, and cauſed him to leave his 
States almoſt as ſoon as he had entered them, vet 

he had entertained his Gueſt, in his paſsage, with 
reat humanity, and provided him an honourable 

{cort to the place of his deſtination, . The Lx- 

caTE had promiſed himſelf a fill more friendly 
reception at his arrival into the Emperor's domi. 
nions, and all the aſsiſtance which that Prince's 
Ambaſsadors had ſtipulated before he left 
Rome. This is the manner in which he contraſts 
the behaviour of theſe Sovereigns. Being come, 
therefore, to Cambray, which was then a free and 
neutral City, he diſpatched one of his retinue to 
* Bruſſels, where Eleonora, Siſter to Charles V. the 
Dowager Queen of Hungary, and Governeſs of 
the Low Countries, then kept her Court. Bur 
though the Meſsenger carried a letter, by which 
the LEGATE notified his arrival to the Biſhop and 
Prince of Liege, who was of the Queen's Coun- 
cil, and then at Bruſſels, he was not permitted to 


purſue his journey ; but after being detained by 

— dhe Governor of Valenciennes, who was Brother to 
5 the Biſhop of Cambray, was ſent back; and the 
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Szer. reaſon aſsigned for this proceeding was, that he 


* 6 


III. 


came from France, and could not be ſuffered to 
go any farther till the Queen's pleaſure was known. 
But the LECATE had been informed, that an 
Agent from the King of England was lately ar- 
rived at that Court; and ſoon perceived, that 
the ſame reaſons of ſtate, which prevailed on the 


FrenchKing to have him gon his dominions in ſuch 


haſte, now cauſed the Emperor to exclude him, 
and all who belonged to him, from his. Could 
he have had any doubt of this fact, what happen- 

ed during a whole month he was at Cambray, muſt | 
have put it beyond all queſtion. As none of his 
own family were allowed to approach the Queen, 
he had never ceaſed by third perſons to ſolicit a 
fafeguard into her Brother's territories, without 
being able to procure it. At length the Biſhop 
of Cambray ſent a perſon, on his own part, to the 


Prince of Liege; and though it is only one day's 


journey, the Meſsenger did not come back till 
after ten. .On his return he brought no letter 
{ſuch was the pedantic formality of Auſtrian poli- 
tics) but only a verbal meſsage from the Prince, 


Which gave the Lecarz but slender hopes of be- 


1ng able to leave, with ſafety, the place where he 
was; but notified to him the dangers to which 
he was expoſed, and the ſnares which were lain 
for him. At the ſame time, this generous: Pre- 


late mads him an offer of every thing he was maſ- 


ter of, and took on himſelf” to provide for his 
ſafety and convenience, if he thought proper to 
reside in his Principality. The LEOATE, in his 
preſent circumſtances, would have preferred this 

arty to any other, could it have been accepted 
in a manner becoming his character, for he did 
not approve of travelling in N as the Prince 
propoſed. He prevailed therefore on the Biſhop, 
whoſe Gueſt he ſtill was, to ſend his Archdeacon, 
a a perſon 


4 
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a perſon of singular py and integrity, to Court, 88 C r. 
and charged him with proper inſtructions. This III. 
ſecond Meſsenger, after eleven days ſtay, return 
ed with an anſwer from the Queen and the Prince, 
to the following effect: “ that as ſoon as the af- 
fair had been debated in Council, her Majeſty 
would ſend a proper Safeguard to eſcort the Lz- 
GATE to Liege, where his Highneſs promiſed him 
a reception anſwerable to all his occasions.“ 
The situation he was in at Cambray could not 
well be more diſagreeable. The whole Country 
was infeſted by French and German Freebooters, 
who made it unſafe to go out of the Gates of the 
City; and the Inhabitants ſuffered little leſs than 
in a Blockade. He had, besides, every thing to 
apprehend from the Exgliſb, who were continu- 
ly paſsing to and fro, ſome of whom had been 
taken in a design on his life. The Biſhop, who 
on his arrival Dad received him with great civi- 
lity, began now, on perceiving the coldneſs of 
the Court of Bruſſels, to regulate his own diſposi- 
tions by thoſe of his Superiors, and betrayed a 
change of behaviour, which could not eſcape the 
notice of his Gueſt. This Courtly Prelaze was In 1542. 
of the houſe of Crouii, and five years after, deli- 
vered up. to. the Emperor the oy of which he 
was Biſhop, and had the principal juriſdiction , 
and which had preſerved its Liberty during ſome 
centuries. In this confinement the LecaTz had 
full leiſure to write a long and accurate letter to 
the Pope, in which, besides the particulars of his 
journey since he left Rome, he replies to the or- 
ders which the Pontiff, on hearing there was no 
longer any proſpect of a change in the Engliſb af- 
fairs, had ſent him to repair to Rome, that he 
might aſsiſt at the general Council, which he pro- 
poted.foon to open at Mantua, though it was af- 
YoL Ll. -. Q | terwards, 
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21 


sg r. terwards put off for ſome years, and then held at 


He begins by aſsuring the Pope of his readi- 
neſs to obey his commands; but as his return to 
Italy would, at that time, be very hazardous, and 
there were ſome reaſons which ſeemed to favour 
his ſtay in thoſe parts, he thought it his duty to 
lay them before his Holineſs, he might reſolve, 
when he had weighed them, on what he judged 
- moſt expedient. ' Bur before I enter on theſe con- 
ſiderations, ſays he, I ſhall, moſt holy Father, re- 
« preſent to you what may ſeem to corroborate 
"your den Kline, and haſten my immediate 
departure. The cauſe for which I undertook this 
journey, is now become ſo deſperate, as not to 
deſerve the leaſt riſk ſhould: be run for it: nor 
can your Holineſs be taxed with inconsiderateneſs 
in undertaking, or with levity in laying it aside, 
ſince the Aifferende of circumſtances Toflifies both 
proceedings. Theſe meaſures were concerted 
When the People of England were in arms, and 
had men of birth and bility to head them, and 
the cauſe, on the whole, promiſed fucceſs. That 
the Eng/ih Miniſtry were under theſe apprehen- 
Hons, is apparent from the efforts they made to 
hinder me from a nearer approach: but, now, 
the Inſurrection is quelled,” and the Leaders put 
to death. If any hopes yer remain, ſome degree 

of ſecurity is neceſsary to the perſon who is to 

_ revive them; which is ſo far from being the caſe, 
that I ſee nothing but danger from all parts; 
and, therefore, the cenſure will fall, not on my 
being recalled, but continuing where Jam. This 
consideration has ftill more weight, as I ſeem to 
be the only Miniſter who can be charged with 
ſuch a negotiation 5 and though that which I am 
now engaged in, has proved unſucceſsful, yetllis 
Holineſs's forecaſt would be acknowledged in 
A {ending 
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ſending me, at ſuch a juncture, to a People diſ- Ser. 
poſed as. the Eugliſh then ſeemed to be; though III. 
- his vigilance. and ſagacity could not command =* | 
events, which were not in man's diſpoſal, but in 
the good pleaſure of the Almighty. ----- He then 
proceeds to the. reaſons which ſeemed to make a 
longer ſtay in the.neighbourhood of England ad- 
viſeable; all which, he ſays, may be reduced to 
that. capital one, the cauſe for which the journey 
was undertaken; for if this was of ſuch moment 
as to deſerve all the care and expence which had 
hitherto been employed, it ought to have no leſs 
5 weight in preventing its being entirely given up, 
5 till it fully appeared whether any thing further 
) could be effected. That there could be no doubt 
r but his precipitate departure would disſpirit thoſe 
whoſe welfare was ſo carneſtly. desired, and giye 
their adverſaries all the advantage they could wiſh. 
That, if his Country received no ſealonahle aſsiſt- 
ance, but was left at large to tranſmit to poſterity 
the errors which then prevailed, ſucceeding times 
would undertake a difficult and perhaps a fruit- 
leſs work in endeavouring to bring her back to 
her ancient rites: the zeal, therefore, of all well- 
wiſhers to the common cauſe of Chriſtianity ſnould 
be anſwerable to the obſtinacy of thoſe who ſtrive 
to pervert. her received doctrines, and rend, for 
ever, ſo fair a portion from the communion. of the 
Catholic Church; nor did it appear how this zeal 
could be more effectually exerted, than * 
ing in their sight one of their own nation, whoſe 
reputation had always been unblemiſhed, and his 
religious principles pure and unchanged; whoſe 
example and authority might have an influence 
on them, before the remembrance of the paths 
they had forſaken was quite obliterated, and all 
further concern about them lain aside: and be 
ſuch a one as to ſne more by deeds than ſpeeches, 


: 44, 2 that 
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Secr. that no dangers were capable of intimidating him 

III. when the welfare of his Country was at ſtake. 

That the natural effect of the King's late pro- 

ceedings was to exaſperate the minds of the peo- 

ple and inſtruct them in greater caution, as the 

JS: Inſurrection had been appeaſed, firſt, by fair words 

and promiſes, by which the Leaders were deceiv- 

ed, and then put to death : but that the ſame 

wrongs ſtill ſubsiſted, and the ſame inclination to 

. them: and if they had any hopes in a 

Chief, opportunities of aſserting their rights could 

never be wanting in the preſent ferment. This 

proſpect, indeed, might be diſtant, but ought ſtill 
to be kept in view; and there was no forbearance 

but ſhould be ſubmitted to, when ſuch a point 

was to be gained. He concludes with obſerving, 

he was not ignorant that he incurred the indigna- 

tion of a powerful King, who was his avowed 

enemy, and would leave nothing untried to de- 

ſtroy him : that he had already threatened to com- 
paſs this by the ſame means by which Philip of 

* Macedon ſaid the ſtrongeſt fortreſses might be 

taken, if they were acceſsible to Mules laden with 

old, and had declared he would employ 100,060 

18th May, Leven pieces to be Maſter of him alive or dead“. 

1537- This is the ſum of the Lecarte's diſpatgh, which 

is penned with ſuch judgment, that the Pope ſent 

it to be tranſcribed by the Cardinal Alexander 

Farneſe, as a model on which public perſons might 

form their manner of writing. | 

His friend Contareni wrote to him about the 

; ſame time, that his not aſsuming a public Cha- 
; racer, though he was ſent on an embaſsy of ſuch ſec 
conſequence, ſeemed to derogate from the dig- of 
nity of the holy See; and therefore he adviſed rig 
him neither to leave the place with any unbecom- Jet 

ing hurry, nor yet be buried there in obſcurity 
| any 


_ Epil. R. Poli, pars 2. pag. 46. 
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any longer. To this he replied, that Contareni Sz cr. 

need be under no apprehensions of his not being III. 

as conſpicuous as his character required, since 

the Court of England, by their Spies and Emiſ- 

ſaries, took care to make him more known than 

he desired, not only in that, but in all the neigh- 

bouring ſtates; and that all his motions were ſo 

narrowly watched, that an Army might decamp 

with greater privacy than he could ſtir from one 

place to another *. rat F 
Having ſtaid six weeks at Cambray he ſet out 

for Liege with the Eſcort, which, after much un- 
nerous ſhuffling, was at laſt ſent him from 

ruſt nor did he perform this journey, ſhort 

as it was, without much danger and difficulty, 

Soon after his arrival he wrote to the Pope, ex- 1othJure. 

tolling the generous hoſpitality of the Prince and 

Biſhop of that City, and the honourable retreat 

and daily good offices he received from him. As 

gratitude ſeems to have been a cardinal virtue of 

our illuſtrious Countryman, he signified the ſame 

to the ſacred College, and informs them, more- 

over, that the inhabitants of the Capital, at their 

Prince's desire, had teſtified ſo much good-will 

and regard for his perſon, that nothing more was 

wanting either to his ſafety or dignity. He re- 

queſts them to signify their acknowledgments to 

the Prince, for ſuch marks of diſtinction ſhewn 

to one of their College ; which they did in a man- 

ner ſuited to the Prince's deſert, - and their own 

ſenſe of it 7. zoth June. 
This retreat did not ſhelter him from Henry's 

ſecret intrigues, and open attempts to rid himſelf 

of a perſon whoſe zeal for the civil and religious 

rights of his Country made him at once the ob- 

ject of a Tyrant's hatred and fears. His Agents 


Q 3 employed 


. Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 2. pag. 58, & 59. 
T Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 2. pag. 59, 61, 63. 
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Secr, employed every ſtratagem to oblige him to leave 
III. the neighbourhood of England, and go back to 
Rome; and,; theſe failing, they reſolved to take 
away his" life. The King had already attainted 
him of high Treaſon, confiſcated all his fortunes, 
and put a reward of 13, ooo crowns on his head. 
He had not been many days at Liege, when a 
letter from the Engliſs mbaſsador at the Court 
of Bruffels to one of his countrymen was inter- 
cepted, in which he gave him repeated aſsu- 
rances, „How agreeable the execution of what 
they had diſcourſed on would be to his Britannic 
Majeſty,” and that he might expect à recompence 
anſwerable to the ſervice.” The perſon thus em- 
ployed, ſays the Lr ATE, came to him under 
pretence of being baniſned his Country; and, 
wanting other means of ſubsiſtence, desired to 
be admitted into his family: but either from the 
miſgivings of his on mind, or the conſcibuſneſs 
of guilt, being come to town in the evening, he 
left it on the morrow, before break of day; and, 
if his ſtay had been longer, would have been 
caſt into priſon *. He had ſeveral other eſcapes 
of the ſame kind, in which the malevolence of 
his enemies, and the watchfulneſs of à good Pro- 
vidende over his preſervation, were equaſiy visible. 
But that a more atteſted evidence of Hezry's dis- 
i positions might be extant," he made am offer to 
* the Privy Council of Flanders, of which the 
| 


Prince of Liege was a member, to furniſh them 

with 4,000 Infantry, and keep them ten months 

1 in his pay, if they ſurrendered the LEGOATE to 
[4 him; The anſwer he made, on the Prince's sig- 
1 nifying to him this 2 manifeſted the 
chriſtian diſposition of his mind, and that con- 
tempt of life, which is one of thoſe qualities 
which conſtitute heroic Virtue. The King, oy 
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he, is deceived if he intends me harm: he would, Sr. 
by taking away my life, procure me a repoſe be- III. 
yond the reach of any further trouble he could 
give me; and would behave, in my regard, as one 
who helps another to put off his clothes, that he 
may go to reſt *. eee 
His ſtay at Liege was about three months; From the 
during which the King of Eugland's aſcendant beginning 
over the Malcontents of the Nation, and the little of ou * 
proſpect, of the French and Imperial Courts inte- 4,g.1 537, 
reſting themſelves in their cauſe, gave him fully : 
to underſtand what was to be the iſsue of the Em- 
baſsy. But though all the functions of the M 
niſter were locked up, through want of opportu- 
nity to exert them, the Man never appeared in a 
more amiable and inſtructive light. He excelled; 
in domeſtic life, no leſs than in the moſt exalted; 
{tations ; and practiſed in this retirement all thoſe: 
Virtues, which, without putting the- faculties to 
the ſtretch, conſtitute the perfection of our na- 
ture. This has been tranſmitted to us in the 
following inſtances. Contareni, on ſending him 
the Pope's permiſsion to draw on the Treaſury 
for what ſupplies he found neceſsary, had cau- 
tioned him to uſe this Grant with moderation, as 
the Exchequer was greatly incumbered. On this 
he desired his friend Priuli to ſtate the detail of 
his expence; and, when it was drawn up with 
the utmoſt precision, he ſent it to be examined 
at Rome, as what. would clear him from all ſus- 
picion of want of oeconomy. But, not content= 
ed with this, that he might do juſtice to all wha 
were charged with the management of his hous- 
hold concerns, he certified they were ſo frugal, 
that if the Cenſor Cato himſelf was to overlook 
the accounts, he would find nothing to retrench. 
The Biſhop of Verana, though he was appointed 
Q 4 to 
Vita Card. Poli, pag. 19. 
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Szcr. to aſsiſt him in affairs of the higheſt moment, 
III. 


yet had condeſcended to enter into this minute 
computation: His preſence alone, ſays the LE- 
GATE, is ſufficient to check all ſuperfluities, and 
to cauſe decency and order T. However unfa- 
ſhionable this detail may appear to a ſpendthrift 
and thoughtleſs Age, it was in great repute with 
that People, from whom we are very fond of draw- 
ing parallels, and whoſe virtues we admire whilſt 
we copy their vices. In the moſt flouriſhing ſtate 
of that Republic, they placed Frugality not only 
among the duties of a good Citizen, but of a 
great Magiſtrate. 


The manner in which the LEOATE, and the 


principal perſons of his houſhold, ſpent their time 
during their ſtay at Lizge, was not leſs inſtructive 
than their oeconomy ot \the public money. The 
morning, unleſs businefs called them abroad, 
was employed in their apartments, till an hour 
and a halt before dinner, when all met in a do- 
meſtic Chapel, and performed in common the 
divine office, at which the Biſhop of Verona pre- 
sided, as Maſter of Ceremonies. The Maſs ſuc- 
ceeded to this part of the Liturgy, after which 
they dined. St Bernard's Works were read at 
the beginning of table; they then converſed. 
When dinner was ended, the Biſhop generally 
read to the company a chapter in Eufebins's Pre- 


garation of the Goſpel, which uſeful Work, as w 
arn from the Preface, inſcribed by Donatus of 


Verona to Paul III. he had lately cauſed to be 
translated into the Latin tongue. When this was 
over, diſcourſe for an hour or two was again re- 
ſumed, and then each retired till an hour and a 
half before ſupper. They all then aſsembled and 
ſang the remaining part of the divine Office; 
and that being wav a6 the LecaTE every _ 

| | ay 
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day expounded Saint Paul's Epiſtles, having be- Sr. 


un with thoſe to Timothy, in which the Duties 


are ſet forth and recommended. He undertook 
this taſk at the intreaty of his Houſhold, and ac- 
quitted himſelf of it to the higheſt ſatisfaction 
of them all, and chiefly. of the Biſhop of Ve- 
rona. How often have I wiſhed, ſays Priuli, 
in a letter to Becatelli, who was abſent, that you 
and the Biſhop of Faro, were preſent at the Lec- 
tures of this excellent Man; and were witneſses 
of the reverence, humility and judgment, with 
which he diſcharges himſelf of this Exposition: 
they are ſo remarkable, that F can raiſe my ideas 
no higher; nor do I think my love for him makes 
me partial in this eftimate. I hope to retain 
enough to give you a ſpecimen at our firſt meet- 
ing.“ They ſupped after the Lecture; and then, 
as it was the ſummer ſeaſon, they took the re- 
laxation of a walk, or a barge on the Maeſe, 
and in diſcourſes becoming ſuch company. We 
conſtantly regret, ſays Priuli, in the ſame letter, 
the abſence of Becatelli and my Lord of Fanv; 
and desire they might partake with us in this de- 
lightful and irreproachable manner of paſsing 
our time; and we ſend up our joint thanks- 
givings to the Author of our happineſs. How 
often does my Lord LEOATE repeat to me, Cert? 
Deus nobis haec otia fecit? to which he never 
fails bs add, Why is not my Lord Contareni with 

us ** | COST a> LS 
It may be with truth aſserted, -that-this- great 
Man polseſsed his ſoul in patience and thankful- 
neſs under thoſe preſsures, which minds leſs in- 
ured to Chriſtian: Philoſophy, look upon as mis- 
fortune and diſtreſs : That the pomp and often. 
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tation of that Court which perſecuted him, was 
effaced by the ſhades and by-paths of his retire- 


ments; and his evening-walks. on the banks of 


the Maeſe, more illuſtrious in a diſcerning eye, 


than the march of Francis I. or Charles V. at the 


head of a hundred thouſand men. 


I cannot but here take notice of a, remarkable 
difference between this Chriſtian diſtribution of 


the day, which was obſerved by the LEOGATE 


and his Family, and what Cochleus relates to have 
been practiſed, much about the ſame time, by 


Luther. and his reforming Co ions at Smal- 
cald. In this meeting, ſays. he, Luther and his. 
Diſciples uſed every artifice to oppoſe the Gene- 
ral Council, which was then about to be held; 
and there was no extravagance they did not run 
into on this ſubject. Whilſt the Pope, in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, declared that his only view 
im calling the Council was, That the whole World 
might be united in the Sheeptold of JI ESus 
CHRIS TH; and each one live ſoberly, juſtly, and 
chaſtely, in true faith, hope and charity; and 
thus receive the crown of righteouſneſs: they 


amuſed: the Public with Lampoons, Epiſtles from 


Beelzebub, and fuch like: buffooneries *.” The 
relater of this fact was a cotemporary Author, 
who had: every opportunity of being informed of 
it, and is ſo unexceptionable a. voucher, as to 
deferve the following character from Thuanus. 
John Cochleus, ſays this Hiſtorian, was a native 
of Nurembourg, and Canon of Breflaw. He ex- 
celled in Theology, as appears from what he writ 
in defence of the authority of the Canonical Scrip- 
tures, and of the Cathohc Church. Has ſkill in 
Controverſy: appeared in the Conferences with the 
Divines of the Proteſtant party at Augſburg, Ra- 


tiſbon 


Cochlæi Comment de Actis et Scriptis Luth. ad ann. 
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tifhon and Worms, in which he gained ti res. SSC. 
— He died on the 2 of — III. 
1552 P. Oi. E pa Loreal 

The cauſe for which the | LeGaTE's journey 
was undertaken, having now no appearance” of 
ſupport in England his residence in tlie neigh» 
bourhood of that kingdom was judged no longer 
neceſsary'; eſpecially as thoſe Powers, who alone: 
conld»{Hew'any oountenance to it, had refuſed to 

ive him ſo much as a bare hearing on iti Thee 
dangers likewiſe to which his own life: lay daily 
open; and the inconveniences to which any longer 
ſtay might expoſe the generous Prince in whole: 
city he was; and wlio, in defiance of the threats 
of the Engliſh: Court, continued every mark. of 
disintereſted friendſhip: to him, moved the Pope 
to reiterate the orders he had lately given him 
of returning to Rome: and the General Coun- 
cal, which was fired on the beginning of No- 
vember, made his preſence greatly desired at that 
jundture. | a 

« His Holineſs) in his letter, signifies his con- 
cern« for the unfortunate conclusion of the Em- 
baſsy, and for having expoſed the LRGOATE tofo. 
many labours and dangers to no purpoſe: That 
he comforted. hunſelf however with: the: conſci- 
ouſneſs of his own integrity, and the Lee amr's 
fortitude,” to whom the detriment of the public. 
cauſe had been more grievous than any consi- 
aeration which touched himſelf: That this Chris- 
tian generosity appeared both in his and the 
Biſhop of Verona's letters; and it was but fitting 
that he, the Pope, ſhould enter into the ſame 
kntiments, and ſubmit to the divine Appoint- 
ment: but that he could do no leis than exempt 
ſo valuable a Miniſter from any further dan- 
ger, and have him near his perſon, as tha pe 
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SecT. dence could not but be very ſeaſonable in the 
III. many weighty affairs which were ſoon to. be dis- 
cuſsed *,” He wrote alſo to the King of the 
Romans, „That the LEOATE being to take his 
road through the ſtates of the Empire, his Ma- 
jeſty was intreated to provide every thing for his 
ſecurity; and to write to thoſe Princes, through 
whoſe: territories he was to paſs, to do the ſame. 
He recommended the fame care to the Elector 


21ſt Jah, of Cologu +. | 


> 


1537+ Before the Lecartz left Liege, he thanked, 
letter, the three principal Miniſters at Brus- 
ſels, de Prat, Scerper, and the Archbiſhop of Pa- 
lermo, for the inſtances of humanity they had 
ſhewn him; and informed:them'of the signal ob- 
igations he had to the Prince, under whoſe hos- 
pitable roof he ſtill was. The expreſsions he 
makes uſe of ſeem to indicate, that theſe States- 
men had been ſo far ſerviceable to him, as was 
consiſtent with the politics of a Court entirely 
under the guidance of the Emperor. They had 
signified their diſpositions in * regard to the 
Biſhop of Verona, who was allowed to go to 
Bruſſels, though the LEOATR was not. He de- 
sires the Archbiſhop to aſsure the Queen of his 
reſpects; and, the overflowings of a grateful 
heart breaking out, he delivers himſelf on the 
ſubject of the Prince of Liege, with a warmth 
which might well make thoſe Courts bluſh, which, 
notwithſtanding all their engagements, had per- 
formed nothing. © He: has behaved, ſays he, in 
mx regard, not only-with the tenderneſs of the 
of Friends, but with the. munificence of an 
opulent Monarch; and I could not but give you 
the pleaſure of hearing the . 
2 7 g * | 2 N f 0 
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of this excellent man, whom you lover and ho- Szc 7. 


nour *.“ wt 


The princely generosity of this Prelate was the 


more commendable, as it was conferred on a 
ſtranger z but as this ſtranger was an Engliſhman, 
it has a peculiar right to be recorded here, from 
the following palsage in Priuli's letter to Beca- 


telli, To- morrow we ſet out on our return to 21ſt 4g · 
Traly. Since my laſt, in which I gave you an ac- 1537. 


count of the/ hoſpitality with w the Prince 
has regaled ord the LEOGATE. ſhewn 
him on all occasions a more than paternal affec- 
tion; his Highneſs has not pan to give him, 
every day and almoſt every hour, ſome freſh de- 
monſtration of theſe diſpositions. Amongſt o- 
thers, he cancelled a Note of 1500 crowns, which 
* had taken up on his coming here, 
and returned it to him. Two days after, he 
made him a preſent of 2000 crowns, requeſting 
he would receive them as a token of his love, 
and lay them out in a ſervice of plate, or in 
whatever manner was moſt agreeable to him. 


All resiſtance was to no purpoſe; he was con- 


ſtrained to accept the ſum, and has already 
written to a friend in 1taly to order the plate, 
with the Arms of his Benefactor. As the LE- 
GATE had been informed of the riſk he was to 
run, in his way to Tah, from the Eugliſb Emis- 
ſaries, the Prince has ſpent three days in conſult- 
ing with thoſe who are acquainted with the roads, 
and taking every precaution for the ſafety of his 
noble Gueſt. Such accuracy and forecaſt does 
Friendſhip either find or create in great and ele- 
gant minds | 


That I may not be wanting to the . 5 
of a perſon who deſerved ſo well of our Country, 


* Epiſt, R. Poli, pars 2. pag. 48, et ſeq. 
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ser. by his behaviour to One ho was-the-ornament 
| III. of it, the Reader will give me leave to trace out 
| Le ſhort fketeh ef his Character. He was ſon to 


| 

4 

| Robert I. Duke of Bouillon, and of Jane of Mor- 6 
| lay. His family name was la Marc, and he re- 1 
| «ceived in baptiſm that of Everard. He was choſen '1 
| *Biſhop and Prince of Liege in 1509; and having v 
| firſt declared himſelf in favour of France, and 1 

| | <been gratified with the Biſhoprick of Charters, he r 

[| -afterwards went over to the intereſts of Charles V. 0 
| in opposition to thoſe of Francis I. and greatly a 

| contributed, at the Diet at © Frankfort, - to have at 

| that Prince advanced to the Empire, on the death - bl 

of his- grand father Maximilian. Charles teſtified ar 

his gratitude, by nominating him to the rich See ar 

of Valencia in Spain; and procuring for him the ex 

Purple, for which he had an extreme fondneſs, ph 

of Leo X. \ He hkewiſe permitted him to exerciſe bi 

in the Low- Countries the Legantine juriſdiction, to 

which had been granted him by Clement VII. me 

The Prelate had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing this ſe- nit 

ries of felicity conferred to him by the good of- thr 

fices of his late grateful Gueſt. On his arrival beg 

at Rome, being informed that a kinſman of his Lie 

Benefactor was desirous to be admitted into Car- ed 

dinal Aexander Farneſe's family, he recommended GA) 

him to the Pope in ſuch ſtrong terms, that he was Pre 

immediately placed in one ol the firſt poſts of a the 


houſhold, which was then one of the moſt nume- 
rous, noble, and polite in Europe; and where 
moſt ancient and modern languages were correctly 
- ſpoken by the different perſons who compoſed it. 
J But the moſt valuable proof the LExOATE gave 
him of his attachment to his real intereſt, was 
by feconding the design he had of reforming his 
Dioceſe. The manners of the People and Clergy 
of Liege were remarkably corrupt; and, as it 
gencrally happens, their aversion- to a Reform 
2 Was 
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was equal-to-the need they had of it. The great Sor. 
pains the Biſnop took on this head, ſnews the III. 
ſenſe he had of his obligations; and the LEcATTEE rw 


concurrence with theſe ſalutary endeavours, is no 


leſs commendable. This ſpirit of zeal and good- 
neſs breathes through the six Letters which he 
wrote to him on this ſubject, and two to the 
Provoſt of Tongre. There is a remarkable acou- 


racy in them all; a caution to inform the Prince 


of every thing it was proper he ſhould know; 
a signification of gratitude for his paſt favours, 


and of a mind inured to application, which ena- 


bled him to enter into the moſt minute detail, 


and unite the care of an Agent to the dignity of 


an Equal. He procured for his Friend ſuch an 


extension of the Legantine powers, as che 


pineſs of thoſe times required ; and ꝓrevailed on 
him, though ſomething againſt his inclinations, 
to acquieſce to the form in which this enlarge- 
ment was granted, as moſt agreeable to his dig- 


nity, and to the nature of the commiſsion. The 
three laſt of theſe letters, which are dated in the 


beginning of the following year, did not reach 


Liege till after the Prince's death, which happen- 


ed in February, within half a year after the LE- 


GATE's departure. Eraſmus celebrates this great 
Prelate for his generous encouragement of letters, 
the ſtately buildings with which he adorned not 
only his own Principality, but ſeveral Cities in 
Flanders; and for ſnewing, by the uſe he made 
of wealth and honours, how deſerving he was of 


both *. Some years before his death, he erected 
a very ſumptuous Memorial of himſelf, and wa 


it in the midſt of the Quire of che Cathedral, 
where it ſtill remains as freſh and unimpaired, as 
his merits are in the minds of his People. It 
consiſts of a Tomb, raiſed a considerable height 

75 | W 27125. a_—_— 
® Epiſt. Era:m, pag. 1025, edit. Bazil. - 


szer. from the ground; on the flat of which the Pre- 


III. late is repreſented, in a knee 
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nted, 1n. a knceling | poſture, a 
large as life, in his Cardinal's robes ; and, at 
the opposite end, a Skeleton of Death, beckon- 
ing to him; with other ſmaller emblematical Fi- 
gures. The whole 1s of caſt braſs, gilt at a 
vaſt expence, and the workmanſhip ſo exquisite, 
as to paſs for one of the moſt magnificent mo- 


numents in Europe. Several of our curious 


Countrymen, who have been at the neighbour- 
ing Spa, mult remember they have considered it 
in this light. 

In this manner an end was put to a Negotia- 
tion, which had been entered on by the Pope, 
from a zeal of uniting England to the Catholic 


Church; and by the LROATE, on the ſame dis- 


intereſted and Chriſtian views. The situation of 
the Enghſþ affairs was ſuch, as might promiſe 


| ſucceſs to the enterpriſe, - eſpecially to minds pre- 


poſseſsed with an ardent desire of it. The Em- 
peror and French King had not only encouraged 
the undertaking, but engaged to ſecond * 
GArzE's endeavours, in a manner anſwerable to 
the importance of the busineſs, and theif own 
power to forward it: but as neither of them had 
any. other design than to make the whole affair 
ſubſervient to their private ends, they let Henry 
and all Europe know, how much his enmity was 
dreaded by her two moſt powerful Princes; and 
on that account, were ſo far from affording any 
aid to the cauſe, that they were a real and great 
detriment to it. This very poſsible Event the 
LroArE himſelf had foreſeen, as appears from 
the diffidence with which he entered on the un- 
dertaking, and the letter he wrote to Contareni 
from Lyons, when he was engaged in it. His 
judicious friend Sadolet, writing to him ſome time 
after, tells him, he bore the fruitleſs ſucceſs o 
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the affair with greater evenneſs, as he had all $zer. 
along - foreſeen how it would end “ But the Ill. 


obedience he owed to the Roman Pontiff, the im- * | 


portunity of the Imperial and Prench Miniſters, 
the aſsiſtance his Country ſtood in need of, and 
at that juncture ſeemed to call for, cauſed him to 
liſten to the voice of duty, though at the riſk of 
peril and diſappointment. 


Being arrived at Trent, he received a diſpatch 


from the Court of Rome, which was designed to 


have reached him before he had left Liege, and 
by which the Pope left him at large either to 
paſs the winter there, or return to Rome, as he 


judged moſt convenient. But he tells Contareni, 


that, all things considered, he looked on it as 
a fortunate circumſtance, not to have received 
theſe orders till it was too late to deliberate on 
the alternative they propoſed; and that he had 
complied with his Holineſs's firſt commands, be- 
fore the ſecond had reached him. The letter to 
Contareni is written from Bovolona, a country 
ſcat of the Biſhop of Verona, not far from Hoſti- 
lia, a town in the Duchy of Mantua, and situated 
on the Banks of the Po. That Prelate having 
aſsiſted him with his preſence, his friendſhip, 


and every kind of 2 offices during the late 


troubleſome busineſs, beſtowed on him, as th 
were about to take leave of each other, thoſe 
marks of gengrosity, which, as our Countryman 
obſerves, 5 ad a much better title to receive. 
„This, he adds, is an obligation to which I ſhall 
not be wanting, whenever Providence affords 
me the means of Liberality, which at preſent it 
ſeems to deny, in order to make room for that 
of others.“ 

He was visited here by the Contareni family; 
and ſaw them, he ſays, with the ſame compla- 

Vol. I. R cence 


* Epiſt. Reginaldi Poli, pars 2. p. 71. 
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Sect. cence he was accuſtomed to feel, on meeting, 
III. after 4 long abſence, - his own Relations: and, as 
◻ he let sp no opportunity of deſerving well of 
Literature and Virtue, he prevailed on Flaminius, 
who came from Verona to pay his reſpects to 
him, to inrich the Latin Poetry with a Transla- 
tion of the Pſalms, which, as we have elfewhere 
ſeen from Thuanus, has been received with gene- 
ral approbation. From Hoſtilia he came by water 
to Ferrara; and from thence went to Ravenna, 
that he might take Loretto in his way to Rome. 
On the road he heard of the death of Coſmus Geri, 


Biſhop of Faro, whom long acquaintance, and si- hi 
militude of manners, had rendered very dear'to ye 
him ; and who was taken off in the prime of life, hd 
'before his Friend had reached Bologna, where he Pc 
hoped to meet him. te] 

Being come, to Rome, he gave the Pope a full tel 
account of his Embaſsy ; and though the event gr, 
had not anſwered expectation, yet as he had dis- the 
charged it with every commendation which can ab 
make a public character truly valuable, he was a x 
received with thoſe teſtimonies of eſteem, which Wa: 
ſhould always accompany real, though unſucceſs- ject 
ful merit: and the Legantine Commiſsion being the! 
now at an end, he returned to the condition of a ben 


private CARDINAL, | the 
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Several intereſting Anecdotes of his private Life. 
His Embaſſy to Charles V. Inſcribes an 
Apology to that Prince. 


NGLAND ſtill continued to be a ſcene Sgr. 


of as many changes, as new paſsions roſe in 
her Monarch's breaſt, or as former ones were not 
yet ſatiated.. The plunder of near 400 Religious 
houſes, whoſe yearly income amounted to 32,000 
pounds, besides a great ſtock in goods and chat- 
tels, and which had been ſufficient for the main- 
tenance of 10,000 religious perſons, and a much 
greater number of Retainers, had only increaſed 
the cravings of Henry's avarice: and the mere 
abjuration of the Papal Supremacy ſeemed but 


a slight revenge on that See, whoſe authority 


was yet revered by ſo large a part of his Sub- 
jets, and was till in his way with reſpect to fur- 
ther innovations, on which he was now wholly 
bent. In the preamble to the Act for diſsolving 
the leſser Monaſteries, the Parliament, on the 
report of the Visitors, had declared, that in the 
greater Houſes, thanks be to God, Religion was well 
kept up and obſerved *, But this was to little 

urpoſe with a Prince who. had already fixed their 

te, and whoſe paſſions ran ſo ſtrong for a diſſo- 
lution, that he could ſcarce endure the report of a 


fair charafter given to the Religious T. There 
were at this time ** 700 Religious houſes 


2 in 
* Anno 27 Hen. VIII. | 


+ Gifard's, one of the Commiſſioners, letter to Cromwell, 
Igth June, 1537. 
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Szcr. in England and Wales“; eight and twenty of 


IV. 


which gave their Abbots a Seat in the upper 


LH Houſe of Parliament T. The yearly value of 


** 


of above thirty Parliaments. 


theſe places, exclusive of their moveable goods, 
which muſt have been beyond any eſtimate, was 
computed at 135,522 pounds. This income, 
however, great as it is, bore a much leſs pro- 
portion to the wealth of the nation than 1s ge- 
nerally imagined. The produce of the lands and 
poſseſsions of England, ſome time before this 
period, had been rated at three millions; and 
thus what the Monaſteries poſseſsed did not ex- 
ceed one twentieth part of the national revenue 
a ſum much below what a design to deſtroy them 
firſt gave out, and credulity has ſtill retained. 
It could, one would imagine, be no eaſy matter 
to ſeize on ſo large a property, which was pretty 
equally divided over the whole Kingdom, and 
had been aſsured to the Poſseſsors by every title 
on which Right can be founded, by a preſcrip- 
tion of many centuries, and by the repeated Acts 
As this ſubject is 
intimately connected with the ſubſequent part of 
this Hiſtory, and takes in a great variety of cu- 
rious intelligence, I ſhall preſent the Reader with 
ſuch a ſummary view of it, as may prepare him 
for that part of the CarpinaL's conduct which 
was intereſted in it, and enable him to judge of 
theſe Inſtitutions, not by the prejudices under 
which they generally labour in our Country, but 


from facts themſelves. L 
13 3 „The 


Camden reckons 645. A liſt taken out of the Court of 
Firſt- fruits and Tithes, makes them amount to 754; this dit- 
ference may have riſen from ſome colleges, and ſuch like 
foundations, having been thrown into the number, 

+ Fuller ſays, twenty ſeven; Lord Herbert, twenty eight; 
and Sir Ed. Coke, twenty nine. 
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The Legislature having made the abovemen- $+er. 
tioned declaration in favour of the Monaſteries, IV. 
no ſuch depravity could be ſuppoſed to have per- W 1 
vaded theſe Retreats, within the ſhort ſpace of | 
three years, which intervened between the diſso- 
lution of the greater and leſser houſes, as could 
call for a total extirpation; thoſe methods there- 
fore were made uſe of, which, by endeavouring 
to conceal halt the iniquity of the proceeding, 
made the whole more odious. It was judged ex- 
pedient that the ſeizure ſhould paſs for a ſurren- 
der and voluntary ceſsion, on the part of thoſe 
who were turned out of their poſseſsions. In con- 
ſequence of this plan, before the diſsolution took 
place, on a vacancy of the Heads of any of the 
Houſes, ſuch perſons were put into their place, 
as ſeemed moſt likely to be brought over to the 
meaſures of the Court. Large pensions for life 
were offered; and when motives of honour and 
conſcience were alledged by the Incumbents for 
non- compliance, their behaviour was imputed to 
diſobedience to the King's pleaſure: and Spiri- 
tual Directors were prevailed on to perſuade the 
Nuns that they were obliged to ſubmit. When theſe 
methods failed, the refractory Abbots were on 
different pretences removed, and others more ma- 


nageable put in their room. Menaces and rigour i 
ſucceeded to the promiſes made to the Monks ; 1 
and they were threatened with being accuſed of 1 
the molt infamous diſorders. The Commilsioners — 1 
took away the Conventual ſeal from their houſes; : WE 


and by this, and ſuch like means, made the pay- 
ment of their debts, and their very ſubsiſtence, 
in ſome meaſure impracticable. They could nei- i Wi 
ther make Leaſes, nor diſpoſe of their valuable | 
effects. If any of the Religious, gave out, that 

; his ſurrender was involuntary, a mark of dislike 

was ſet on him, and he was denied that ſcanty 

| R 3 allow 
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Szcr, allowance which was granted to his Brethren “. 

IV. In fo great a number of houſes, very few were 

taken by composition; the reſt were ſtarved into 
a ſurrender, or ſtormed by violence, or gained 
by thoſe artifices which prevail on the paſsions 
of mankind T. The allowance granted to the 
Abbots and other Superiors, was proportioned to 
the readineſs they had ſhewn in giving up their 
houſes; and each private Religious had a ſmall 
yearly pittance, frequently ill paid, as appears 
from the complaints of the Sufferers, and orders 
for the better obſervance of Statutes provided in 
ſuch caſes. The Nuns were allowed about four 
pounds a year ; but no provision 1s found to have 
btn made for ſuch as were lately entered : they 
were turned out on the world, and left at large, 
By this means an incredible number of women 
of birth and faſhion, being excluded from a ſet- 
tlement in the marriage ſtate, could have no rank 
which they properly filled, Great intereſt was 
made in behalf of the ſufferers from ſeveral parts 
of the Kingdom, eſpecially from Oxfordſhire, in 
favour of the Monaſteries of the Women. Their 
lives were ſo remarkably blameleſs, as to ſeem to 
deſerve an exemption from the general ruin. But 
neither perſonal merit, nor a regard due to the 
tenderneſs of the Sex, was any protection againſt 
avarice and lawleſs ſway. 

The Nation, during theſe tranſactions, was 
amuſed with rumours of an alliance between the 
Emperor and the French King to invade England, 
and that Carpinar Polx was ſtirring up all 
Europe to a holy war on the ſame account; and 
the People were taught to believe, that this addi- 
tional wealth would enable the King not only r 

Ape 

* Colier's Ch. Hiſt. V. 2. B. 3. p. 136. Dugdale's Hil, 
of Warwickſhire, p 801. | 

+ Fuller's Ch. Hiſt. N. B. 6. p. 307. and p. 346. 
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his Enemies, but to regain whatever his Szer. 


Predeceſsors had poſseſsed in France. The No- 
bility were induced to acquieſce to this amazing 


revolution, by a promiſe of a ſhare in the plun- 


der, which Henry, as waſteful as rapacious, ſquan- 
dered almoſt as ſhamefully as he had acquired 
it. I ſhall inſtance this in twd or three exam- 
ples, though they have nothing in particular, 
which diftinguiſhes them from others without 
number. A Grant was made of a Religious 
houſe to a Gentlewoman for a diſh of puddings, 
which happened to pleaſe the King's palate; and 
ſeveral thouſands a year, which had belonged to 
Monaſteries, were gamed away at Dice. A Ring 
of Feſus bells, remarkable for their size and 
harmony, was loft at one throw to Sir Miles Pa- 
tridge *. Lord Chancellor Audley employed a 
ſpecial Agent to treat of a ſurrender with the 
Abbot of Athely; and, by a perſonal ſolicitation, 
prevailed on St Ofith's; in Eſſex, to come into 
the ſame meaſures. At the fame time he in- 
treated his Majeſty to provide him with ſomething 
more lucratrve; and, as an argument to obtain 
the Abbey of Walden, in the fame county, out 
of whoſe ruins the ſtately fabric, known by the 
name of Audley-End, was built, after having ex- 
tenuated 1ts value, he urged the great damages 
and infamy he had ſuſtained in ſerving the Crown, 
for which this Grant would make him amends . 
A very rational doubt yet remained, how Re- 
lgious Perſons could alienate and transfen to the 
King a property, of which they themſelves were 
only Tenants for life: and an Act of Parliament 
was framed, in order to remove all future ſcru- 
ples on this head, and ſettle Rapine and Sacrilege, 
| R 4 PN as 
® Stow's Survey of London, in Farringdom-ward, Fuller, 
quoted by Colter, Ch. Hiſt. vol. 2. b. 3. page 166. 
+ Dugdale's Antiquities of Warwickfire, page 801, 
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Ser. as Lord Herbert terms them, on the King and 
IV. 


chat by this increaſe of the Royal Revenue, the 


— 


his Heirs for ever. Both Houſes were informed, 


King would be in a condition to live on his own, 
to defend his Kingdom, aſsiſt his Confederates, 

and reward thoſe who deſerved well of him; and 

that his Majeſty, for ever in time to come, would 

take care theſe funds ſhould not be turned to 

private uſe: That the Exchequer being thus in- 

riched, 40,000 well-trained Soldiers might be 

kept on foot, and the Subject never more charged 
with Subsidies, Fifteenths, Loans, and common 
Aids; and that the honour of the Realm might 
not ſeem to ſuffer any diminution, by the ſup- 
preſsion of the nine and twenty Abbots or Priors, 
who held Baronies of the Crown, in right of 
which they were Lords of Parliament, the num- 
ber of Peers was to be augmented *. On theſe 
pretexts, the greater Monaſteries were all granted 
to the King, but no provision was made for the 
purpoſes to which the Grant was limited, or for 
any part of them, They were given to him and 
his Succeſsors in general terms, to diſpoſe of as 
they ſhould think fit, to God's honour, and the 
Welfare of the Realm. It does not appear to 
have been debated in either Houle, whether they 
had a power to diſpoſseſs ſome hundred thouſand 


perſons of their dwelling and fortunes, whom, a 


few years before, they had declared to be good 
ſubjects ; if ſuch as live well come under that de- 
nomination. They ſeem to have as little consi- 


dered, whether ſome things are not above the 
reach of Legislature, and if a Statute can uncon- 
ſecrate a Church, and make Sacrilege no crime. 
All Religions, natural and revealed, true and 
falſe, have conſtantly ſuppoſed Conſecrations 


made 
F Cole's Inſtitates, part 4. fol. 44. and N. B. zd. p.165. 
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made to the Supreme Being, to be of a real and Seer. 
perpetual nature: the conſequence of which is, IV. 


that whatever is thus transferred, and as it were 
veſted in him, cannot be taken back without his 
conſent, signified by thoſe he has appointed 
Interpreters of his will, and Delegates of his 
power. Now, ſays Sir Edward Cote, obſerve 
the conclusion of this Tragedy: In that very 
Parliament, when the great and opulent Priory 
of St Jobn of Feruſalem was given to the King, 
and which was the laſt . ſeized on, he 
demanded a freſh Subsidy of the Clergy and 
Laity: he did the ſame again within two years; 
and again three years after; and since the Diſso- 


lution exacted great Loans, and, againſt Law, 
obtained them F.“ 


Nor is ſt this great Lawyer alone, who, hav- 
ing related theſe ſtrange tranſactions, falls into 


the like reflections on them. I ſhall only fer 
down the judgment which Proteſtant Writers 
have paſsed on this matter, as their religious prin- 
ciples cannot make them ſuſpected of: partiality 
to the cauſe of the Sufferers, though their candour 
has cauſed them to do it juſtice. I have related 
elſewhere the juſt and ſevere cenſure with which 
ſome of them have condemned the firſt Innova- 
tion of this kind, though made by the Papal au- 
thority, and for purpoſes which ſeemed to anſwer 
the chief ends of the original inſtitution. Not- 
withſtanding which, they have doubted of the 
lawfulneſs of the proceeding, have remarked on 
the diſappointed views, under cover of which it 
was undertaken, and the unhappineſs which at- 
' tended all thoſe who had any ſhare in it. They 
have delivered themſelves in ſtill ſtronger terms 
on the ſuppreſsion of the leſser Monaſteries, and 
the diſaſtrous effect it had on ſo many innocent 
| | perſons, 

+ Coke, where above cited. 
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s, and on the Community in general. They 
e treated this great and final deltrudion with 
the tame impartiality; and what might ſeem re- 
ſentment, and the effect of party ſpirit, in a Writer 
of the Catholic communion, cannot but be well 
received from thoſe who are aliens to her wor- 
ſhip. If theſe fair Reaſoners have thought ſo 
a multiplicity of ſuch inſtitutions not neces- 
to Religion, and detrimental to the ſtate, 
their diſapprobation has gone no farther than to 
blame the exceſs of theſe plans of life, not to 

think it lawful to injure the perſons or pro 
of thoſe who are — — Hal — 
Monks been heard in their own cauſe, they could 
not have plcacled it with greater energy than theſe 
Advocates have done it for them, on the evidence 
of facts, and from a principle which will do ho- 
nour to their Writings, whilit Equity and the lin- 


gering ſpirit of Religion has yet applauſe in Bri- 


tam. | 

They consider the eaſe and convemiency which 
our Gentry and Nobility enjoyed of providing 
for younger children, who were diſpofed to retire 
from the world, with the opportunities of ſtudy 


and recollection, and an eftabliſhment for lite 


ſuited to the rank their family held; the charge 
of which was by this means lefsened, and the 
etuity of their eſtates better ſecured. The 
Abbeys were public Schools for education, each 
of them having one or more perſons ſet apart to 
inſtruct the Youth of the neighbourhood, without 
any expence to the Parent: and young perſons 
of the other Sex had the fame advantage from 
the Convents of Women, where they were taught 
Needle- work, to read thyir Mother- Tongue, and 
had ſometimes a tincturs of the Latin. Our beſt, 
and almoſt our only Hiſtorians, were perſons of 
this profeſszon, Retirement afforded them 75 
ure 
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for ſuch: undertakings; and the Seat which Szcr. 
the mitred Abbots held in Parliament, brought IV. 


them acquainted with public life, and the affairs 
of the Nation. Several of the Epiſcopal Sees 
were hkewiſe filled by that Order of men, and 
many, of them had place m the Convocation. 
They not only promoted a general literary im- 
provement, as far as it was underſtood or attain- 
able in their times; but were induſtrious, at dif- 
ferent periods of our national calamities, to re- 
ſtore learning, and reſcue their Country from the 
ignorance into which thoſe diſaſters had cauſed. ir 
to fall; and the Monks preſerved what theſe had 
ſpared. Each of the greater Monaſteries had a 
peculiar residence in the Universities; and where- 
as there were in thoſe times near 300 Halls and 
private Schools in Oxford, besides the Colleges, 
there were not above eight remaining towards the 
middle of the laſt Century but one *. Theſe, be- 
fore the diſsolution, were regularly ſupplied with 
Students from their reſpective Houſes; but that 
and other changes taking place, this ſupply failed; 
the Nobility and Gentry called home 5 —— Youth, 
and the whole genius of the Nation ſeemed turned 
from letters to purſuits of a very different kind. 
The general diſcouragement which the Ecclesias- 
tical ſtate lay under, made moſt people apply their 
time and induſtry to what they thought would be 
more to their advantage . 

I am not ignorant that true genius, and that 
diſcernment which equally diſtinguiſnhes the Writer 
and the Reader, had a very ſhort date, even in 
[taly, where it was firſt revived, and attained its 
greateſt perfection; the cauſes of which. this 

Hiſtory 

Nam lictt 3oo olim et adhuc —.— et famã conſtanti et 

tegiſtrorum fide ductus extitiſſe crediderim, ad octo jam reci- 
iſe deprehendo. Word, Antiq. Oxon. pag. 255. 
F Colliers Ch. Hiſt, V. 2, N. B. 3. page 166. 
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a diſcernment and elegance of mind, which they 
wanted, 


Sgr. Hiſtory is not intereſted to inquire into. The W 
IV. fame may be obſerved with reſpect to our own ac 
— Country, where the like advantages ſeem to have ar 
diſappeared almoſt as ſoon as they were enjoyed, to 
and not to have revisited us till after a long pe- ti 
riod. It muſt however be acknowledged, that an 
during the interval we meet with ſome as great pe 
names as ever graced the annals of Literature. PT 
his obſtruction to improvement, after as fair a M 
dſpect as ever opened on a Nation, muſt, I in 
think, in ſome meaſure, be attributed to the to- an 
tal ſuppreſsion of that Order of men, from which all 
Letters had hitherto chiefly drawn their ſupport Or 
and encouragement; and from other changes, du 
which took their riſe in this. --- The whole appli- lay 
cation of Eatvard's ſhort reign, was to finith the tra 
Religious deſtruction which his Father began; an 
and that of his Siſter Mary's, to raiſe up again hu 
thoſe ruins. The quaint conceits which pre- taſ 
vailed under Elizabeih, are now the laughter of not 
every Weſtminſter ſchool- boy; and the devices and ſen 
merrie diſports, by which the pageantry of her the 
reception was celebrated at Kenilworth Caſtle, in tO | 
which the courtly humour and wit then in vogue the 
were diſplayed, are on a level with the rebuses 4 
of a Dutch Schoolmaſter, and the rareſhows of tho 
May- fair. Even Spencer's Fairie Queen is no leſs ed, 
an tnitance of the bad taſte of thoſe times, than lod 
of the Author's genius. The Reader is vexed inve 
and diſappointed to find a beautiful imagination, the 
ſmooth numbers, and great eaſe of expreſsion, vali 
employed on the affectations and fopperies of fate 
Knight-errantry, and on an Allegory that never tor 
ends. The difference of manners in that and the the) 
preſent age, neither accounts for the cauſe of this lons 
degeneracy, nor ſets the effect in a more favour- the 
able light. It means no more than that we have Th 
e 
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wanted. Manners have changed more since the $zcr. 


ages of Homer and Terence, and yet their works 


are ſtill agreeable and intereſting, in proportion * 


- 


to the Reader's judgment and taſte ; and will con- 
tinue to be ſo in every age. Though a Bacon 
and a Raleigh mark the Epoch of James I. the 
pedant reign. of that Monarch was not likely to 
produce a large crop of excellence, of which his 
Majeſty would be thought the ſtandard.---Learn- 
ing and the polite Arts flouriſhed under his Son; 
and a reliſh of them began to be national: and 
all the madneſs of the Civil Wars did not hinder 
One great genius from forming himſelf to a pro- 
duction which has done as much honour to Eng- 
land, as can be derived from Poetry. But the 
tranquillity of this Prince was of a ſhort date: 
and the Fanaticiſm of the Commonwealth deſpiſed 
human knowledge, and was as declared a = to 
taſte and ſcience, as to order and law. ---- It was 
not till Charles the ſecond's days that the general 
ſenſe of the Nation awakened to a diſcernment m 
the various productions of genius, and returned 
to the taſte and elegance of Sir T homns More, and 
the cotemporaries of his era. | 

The Monks were likewiſe the Guardians of 
thoſe Sources from whence Knowledge is deriv- 
ed, and moſt of the Records of the age were 
lodged with them. Printing was then but a late 
invention; and they had tranſcribed and preſerved 
the chief Manuſcripts, both as to number and 
value. But, at the diſsolution, a very different 
tate happened to theſe Repositories of learning ; 
tor inſtead of being removed to public Libraries, 
they fell, with the Monaſteries, to the lot of per- 
lons who underſtood nothing of their value, but 
the price they would yield; and were often thrown 
into the Grant as things of ſmall consideration. 
The avarice of the late Intruders was ſo mean, 


and 


IV. 
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Sz ct. and their ignorance ſo undiftinguiſhing, that when 


TV. 


the books happened to have coſtly covers, the 
tore them off, and threw away the works, on 
turned them to the vileſt purpoſes. A Citizen, 
ho had purchaſed two magnificent Libraries for 
forty ſhillings, made no other uſe of them, dur- 
ing ten years, ſays a Proteſtant Biſhop *, who was 
acquainted with him, but as waſte paper. 

Besides the advantages of Literature, which the 
Nation received from the Monaſtic profeſsion, 
there were others ſtill more diffuſed, and more 
univerſally felt. The reſerved Rents of theſe 
Landlords were low, and their Fines eaſy. A 
part of the Produce of the Farm, without money, 
often * the Tenant. A boundleſs Hoſ- 
Pitality was 

ublic entertainment given to our Nobility and 
— when they travelled. An eſtimate may 
be made of their Alms from the following in- 
ſtance. While the Religious Houſes ſubsiſted, 
there were no provisions made by Parliament to 
relieve the Poor, no Aſseſsment on the Pariſh for 
that purpoſe : but, at preſent, this charge on the 
Kingdom amounts, by a low computation, to a- 
bove '800,;0007. a year. Now if we compare the 
annual Income of 135,522 pounds, 18 ſhillings, 
and 10 pence, which was the-appraiſement of t 
"Monaſtic lands, with the Poors Tax, we ſhall ſee 
what the Nation has gained by the diſsolution. 
Nor does the different valuation of money in thoſe 
and the preſent times make any difference in the 
nature +, the burden, as the poſseſsors of the Ab- 
bey lands would find, if this rent- charge, which 
is drawn on the whole nation, was levied on them 
only. To theſe general benefits we muſt add 
thoſe which particular parts of the 3 
; ou 


' ®* John Balt's, Biſhop of Ofory, declaration on Leland's 
Journal, anno 1549. 


kept up to all forts of perſons; and 
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found in theſe Inſtitutions. The Abbeys which 82er. 
held by Knights ſervice furniſhed a certain num- IV. 
ber of Soldiers, proportioned to their Eſtates, and 
equipped them for the field at their own charge. 

They paid a ſum of money to defray the expence 
of Knighthood, when that diſtinction was confer- 
ed on their Founder's Heir; and contributed to 
a fortune for the marriage of their Lord's eldeſt 
Daughter. 'The Founders likewiſe had the pri- 
vilege of Corrody, or of quartering a certain num- 
ber of r Servants on the Abbeys ; and thus 
the aged and worn out with labour, who were no 
longer in a condition to fupport themſelves, were 
not thrown-up to ſtarving, or pariſh collections; 
but had a comfortable retreat, where they were 
maintained during life, without the hardſhips or 
marks of indigence 9. On theſe considerations 
one of our Hiſtorians has made no difficulty to 
aſsert, that it would be but an act of common 
juſtice, to give the generality of Proteſtants a 
more favourable opinion of Monaſteries : and 
the complicated and national guilt which was in- 
curred by diſsolving them, has induced others to 
look on the calamities which trod on the heels of 
this iniquity, as ſo many indications of a provoked 
and avenging God T. Of a hundred families of 
note and fortune, which were in the County of 
Norfolk before the diſsolution, all that had in- 
riched themſelves by theſe ſpoils of ſacrilege, were 
either extinct, or much impaired, in Sir Henry - 
Spelman's time, amongſt which that great and ex- 
cellent man -acknowledges his own $. The day 
| 5 which 

F Fuller's Ch. Hiſt. b. 6. p. 335. Caller Ch. Hiſt. vol. 

2. b. 3. p. 165, and 166. ; 
* Tanner's Preface to his Notitia Monaſtica. 
+ Fuller's Ch. Hiſt. b. 6. pag. 371. 
Þ Spelman, Præf. de non temer. Kceleſ. 
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which gave commencement. to this crime was 
thought ominous ; for on the meeting of the long 


Parliament, from which the Church of England 


zd Nov. 


1640. 


dates her misfortunes, ſeveral perſons intreated 


Archbiſhop Laud to move the King to have it ad- 


journed for a ſhort time, it being the ſame day 
on which the Legislature, in Henry the Eighth's 
reign, began the diſsolution of Religious houſes “. 
The anger of Heaven exerciſed on the Nobility 
a {till ſeverer yengeance than in permitting their 
poſseſsions to moulder away, and their families to 


fall; more of that claſs having been attainted, and 


died by the hand of the executioner, within twenty 
years after the diſsolution, than during the pre- 
ceding five hundred; which was the ſpace be- 
tween the Conqueſt and that period; and the 
Commons, doubtleſs, in their turn, have drunk 
deep of this Cup of deadly wine. England ſat 
weeping, ſays Camden, to ſee her wealth exhauſted, 


her coin embaſed, and her Abbeys demoliſhed, 


which were the Monuments of ancient piety r.“ 
The King was not ſatisfied with breaking up 
the Communities, and ſeizing, their poſseſsions; 
he would likewiſe deſtroy their habitations. The 
CarDinar, ſpeaking of this devaſtation, obſerves, 
that whilſt theſe ſtood, they reminded Mankind 
there had been a time when they belonged to o- 
ther Owners; and Henry was desirous to efface 
all ſuch Remembrancers $. The buildings, for 
the moſt part, were very noble; and, as far as 
the forecaſt of their religious Founders could 
reach,. designed to resiſt the injuries of time, and 
to be perpetual Sanctuaries of divine worſhip; 
and as it was no eaſy work to demoliſh ſuch ſtruc- 
tures 


* Echard's Hiſtory of England, vol. 2. p. 194. 
+ Introduction to the Annals of Q. Elizabeth, p. 5. 
$ Apol. ad Carolum V. Cæſ. 25 
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tures by the ufual methods of pulling down, he 8 cr. 
cauſed them to be blown up. By this means, IV. 
ſays the Carpinai, many noble Edifices, and al- 
moſt the only ones in Expland which deſerved g 
that name, the Ornaments of the Kingdom, which 
hoſtile invasion and civil wars had ſpared, and | 
which had ſtood the teft of Ages, were, in a few | 
hours, reduced to heaps of ruin.” I ſhall only '| 
be particular in two inſtances, which the noble | 
Relator has fet forth in all the eloquence that ever 
animated a Grecian or Raman writer, on ſubjects 
with which they were moſt affected *. F 
There —_— 1 2 a celebrated Monaſ- 
tery of St Aut whoſe preaching, labours, 
9 miracles, our Saxan Anceſtors has received 
the benefit of Chriſtianity; and who, on that ac- 
count, had been xzeverenced, during ſeven centu- 
ries, by the whole Nation, as their Apoſtle, His 
remains were preferved in a magnificent ſhrine, 
and had been the obje& of publie veneration 
through that long .of time; and there was 
a ſtately Church adjoining to the Monaſtery, in g 
* Apol. ad Carolum V. Cæſ. { 23. ' wi 
lines . John Denham, 25 agi the 
Royal cauſe of King Charles I. and was one of the Parents of 
Engliþ Poetry, deſcribe a diſapprobation of theſe proceedings FEM 
in as ſtrong and elegant a ſtrain, as would have dong hononr . * 
bo, Pope, had he been pleaſed to do the ſame juſtice to the 
C . | 
Who ſees theſe diſmal heaps, but would demand 
What barbarous Invader ſack d the land! 
But when he hears, no Cech, np Turk did bring 
This deſolation, but a Ghriflian Ning; 
When nothing but the name of ætal appears, 0 
ö Twixt our be Actions, and the. worff of theirs, 1 
What does he think our $ecrilege would ſpare, 
When ſuch ch“ effects of our Deve are? | 
's Hill, 
Vor. I. 8 * 
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S Sr. which divine ſervice was performed with great 


magnificence, and daily ſupplications offered up 


for the King's and the Nation's welfare. The 


Shrine, by Henrys orders, was profaned, pillaged, 
and deſtroyed; and the Church and Monaſtery 
entirely demoliſned. The incloſure was laid waſte, 
and appropriated to wild beaſts; and a palace 
raiſed out of the ruins, for ſomething ſtill more 
ſavages: R ooo din os my els 2 

In the Cathedral of the ſame City was a Tomb 
ſacred to the memory of St. Thomas, Archbiſhop 
of that See, and adorned with every effort of art 
and magnifieence, by which 6ur own and foreign 
Countries eould. expreſs their veneration for him, 
whole remains it inclaſed. The King, who by a 
raſh expreſsion gave oceasion to his murder, had 


teſtified the moſt unfeigned grief, and atoned for 


it by a very exemplary penitence: and the Per- 
petrators of the fact lived and died the Outcaſt 
of Mankind. He had been acknowledged by 
the whole Chriſtian. world.: for the ſpace of three 
hundred years, as a great Servant of God, who 
laid down his life in = cauſe, and as a principal 
Patron of the Engliſb nation. His tomb had been 
visited from the femoteſt parts of Europe, by 
. perfons of the firſt diſtinction, and, amongſt o- 
thers, by Lewis VII. of France; who enriched it 
-with a donary worthy ſo great a Monarch, and 
ſuited to the importance of the occasion, which 
was the recovery of the Dauphin's health, The 
accounts of his life, and the manner of his death, 
which are come down to us from ſeveral cotem- 
porary Writers, are ſo circumſtantial, and related 
with ſuch ingenuous plainneſs, that they would 
gain univerſal credit and approbation, even in 
theſe days of refinement, did not the cauſe pre- 
judice the Reader againſt the conſtancy _— in 
| — uffer- 


2 
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ſuffering} for it. On the ſtrength of theſe rea- SS r. 
ſons, the greamſt Scholar, Orator, and Divine of bis . 
age +, has made the following remark; „ That 


if the cauſe, in which this Prelate died, has ap- 
peared equivocal to the low views of worldly pru- 
dence, it has pleaſed the Wiſdom of the Almighty 
to declare in its favour by Wonders, which were 
ſo frequent, and ſo well atteſted by the unani- 
mous agreement of all Authors of thoſe times, 
that they cannot be conteſted, without calling in 
queſtion whatever Hiſtory has tranſmitted to 
us $.” A veneration fo well founded, of ſuch an- 
_—_ and ſo univerſally received, did not hin- 
der the Saint's bones from being burnt, and the 
aſnes ſcattered in the wind: and, as this happened 


about the ſame time that the Island of Rhodes was Sept. 1538 


taken by the Turks, it gave the CaRDIx AL an 
opportunity of contraſting their behaviour, on 
this occasion, with Henry's rapine and impiety. 
Theſe conquerors, though under all the prejudices 
of Mahometan ſuperſtition, had not removed any 
of the monuments of the Saints, which they found 
in the Island, nor offered the leaſt inſult to them: 
they had even allowed the Chriſtians to take away 
ſeveral of theſe venerable remains, and had be- 
haved, through the Whole affair, with the greateſt 
decency and humanity ||. I 0338765, ; 
The CaRDINAL has considered this Prelate as 
a Saint and a Martyr : but the temper of theſe 
times ſeems to require that ſomething ſhould 
ſaid of him as a Memser of the ComuuniTyy 


S:'2 35 auc 


Jus of Saliſbury, Biſhop of Charters, who attended St 
Thomas in his exile, and was preſent at his death. William 


Fitz Stephens, who lived with him, and ſaw him expire; and 


many others, eſpecially Peter of Blois, in hjs 7 5th letter. "RING 
+ Lord Balingbrole ſays this of Beſuet, Biſhop of Meaux. 
$ Hiſt. des Variat. des Kglis. Prot. t. 1. liv. 7. $.114. 

I ͤEpiſt. R. Poli, pars 1. p. 104. 
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Szcr. and one, whoſe high office of Primate, obliged 
IV. him to be the Guardian of her liberties ; the qua- 
Lorer lities which fill up the meaſure of this character, 
being, in the eye of an EZxghiſbmen, what makes a 
Hero, and, which is a ſtill more ſacred name, a 
Patriot. Of sixteen Articles, to which Henry II. 
required the Archbiſhop to ſubſcribe, six were 
maniteftly deſtructive o thoſe immumities, which 
then made no leſs a part of our Conſtitution, than 
any others contained in the great Charter; and 
have, moreover, the diſtinction to be ſet down 
there at the head of the reſt “. He refuſed to 
betray this truſt, and ſhewed a fortitude, which, 
was the chief Magiſtrate of our Metropolis to ex- 
ert in defence of its liberty, and die in the cauſe, 
the whole nation would think his memory deſery- 
ing of the greateſt honours. The cauſe, however, 
of the Magiſtrate, in this ſupposition, would be 
as inferior to that in which the Martyr ſuffered, 
as what concerns a single corporation, is to the 
Rights of a great national Church. If the plun- 
der therefore of his coftly monument, of which 
the gold, jewels, and oriental pearls alone filled 
two Cheſts, which six or eight men could do no 
more than convey out of the Church +, had not 
been a ſufficient Jure to Henry's avarice, the qua- 
lity of Aſserter of the rights of the Subject muſt 
have made him obnoxious to the impotent rage 
of a lawleſs Tyrant. He obſerved, therefore, a 
peculiar folemnity in wreaking his vengeance on 
the memory of him, whoſe perſon was removed 
beyond the reach of his impious attempts. He ; 
ꝓubliſhed a Proclamation, in which he declared, 
that having maturely weighed the merits of the 
cauſe, he had diſcovered that Thomas Becket had 
been killed in endeayouring to obſtruct the exe- 5 
curtion 
Stapleton de veri causã Martyris S. Them, Cantuar. p. 36. Was 
+ St:wve, Annals of Henry VIII. J | : 
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cution of the King's orders, and was therefore Szcr. 
not a Martyr, but a Rebel *. But the opposition 

and rebellion with which the Prelate is charged, 
consiſted, as we have ſeen, in refusing to 125 up 


thoſe Rights, of which he was the principal Guar- 
dian; and ſtanding in the breach againſt an arbi- 
trary power, which would have overturned them. 
Few perſons, I preſume, will be fo loſt to all juſt- 
neſs of ſentiment, as to make here any diſtinction 
between the legal claims of the Clergy and thoſe 
of the Laity ; since he, who lays down his life in 
defence of either, equally aſserts the common 
cauſe, and preſents his breaſt to that ſtroke which 
was aimed at his Country. This truth will re- 
ceive an additional light, when we reflect, that 
the immunities in queſtion were granted to the 
Clergy with a more immediate view to the bene - 
fit of the whole People, than of that very Order 
on which the privileges are conferred. Montes- 
quien has ſtated the caſe with equal candor and 
judgment; and as his authority, when it is in be- 
half of Ecclesiaſtics, will be admitted, I ſhall make 
uſe of it on this occasion. I am not prejudiced, 
ſays he, in favour of Churchmen, but I could wiſh 
their juriſdiction was well aſcertained. It is now 
quite out of the queſtion to debate, if there was 
reaſon for enaCting it; but we are to look on it 
as eſtabliſhed, as making a part of the Laws of 
our Country, and as having a conſtant relation to 
them; that the terms of agreement are to be re- 1 
ciprocal between two powers, which are acknow- 1 
ledged to be independent of each other; and that | 
a good Citizen wil be indifferent whether he 1 
| 4 S 3 main- + 
* The Proclamation is ſet down at length by T. Stapleton, 
D. D. in his account of the Archbiſhop, with a Comment on 
each part of it. It is written in Latin. of which language he 


was a great Maſter, and printed in the ſame volume with his 
Life of Sir Thomas Moro. | BY 
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Srer, maintains the lawful power of his Prince; or thoſe 


IV. 


bounds by which it is circumſcribed. The Power 
of the Clergy, continues this Writer, is no leſs 
dangerous to a Commonwealth than convenient 
in a Monarchy, eſpecially to thoſe that lean to 
deſpotiſm. What would have become of Spain 
and Portugal, since their laws have been no longer 
in vigour, without this power, which 1s the only 
check to arbitrary ſway ? This barrier 1s always 
uſeful, when others are wanting ; for as deſpo- 
tiſm cauſes the greateſt ills to human nature, an 
Evil itſelf, which controls it, becomes a bleſs- 
ing .“ This reflection ſeems peculiarly adapted 
to the reign in which St Thomas lived: the King 
was of a violent and aſsuming ſpirit, as the whole 
tenor of his life ſnews: and the Engliſh had every 
thing to apprehend from the effects of it. This 
temper hurried him into frequent frenzies, of 
which Hiſtory has recorded ſtrange inſtances; 
and the whole Nation, at his acceſsion, was in the 


utmoſt conſternation, leſt he ſhould avail him- 


{elf of the title of Conqueſt, and ſet aside the 
Rights of the People, in imitation of the Foun- 
der of the Norman line. I make no queſtion, 
but the noble and ingenious Author, from whom 
the Public has long expected the Life of this 
Prince, will do juſtice to a ſubject, which the na- 
ture of this work rather allows the Writer here 
to hint at, than to treat of. 5 

Whilſt this devaſtation was going on in Eng- 
land, and: filling the reſt of Europe with amaze- 
ment, the CARDINAL, after his return to Rome, 
and the ffifitleſs attempt, which has been related, 
to make up a breach which Henry every day wi- 


dened, was taken up in the private offices of 


friendſhip. His firſt care was to ſhew his grati- 
tude to the Biſhop and Prince of Liege in the man- 


+ Eſprit des Loix, tom. 1. liv. 2. ch. 4. 
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ner already ſpoken of. He was at the ſame time'Sz er. 


very ſerviceable to Albert Pighius; and ſeveral of 
his letters to him bear witneſs to his unwearied 
induſtry in the cauſe of Virtue and Truth, and 
the encouragement and aſsiſtance he gave to thoſe 


who were able and willing to promote it. 'The 


perſon I am ſpeaking of, "wh6- had a great ſhare 
in his good-will, was dart at Campen in Over-Yſſet, 
a province in Holland. His father, who was a 
Gentleman, took great care to give him a learn- 
ed and virtuous education, which enabled him to 


become one of the moſt zealous and ſucceſsful 


oppoſers of the novelties which were introduced 
in the 16th Century. He had ſent the CAR DIN AL. 
a copy of two Works; in one of which he refutes 
Lutber's calumnies againſt the approaching gene- 
ral Council; and in-another defends the cauſe of 
the Church againſt what had been publiſhed on 
that ſubje& in England. The Carpinar was 
highly pleaſed with both; and encouraged the 
Author to finiſh a ſtill more important undertak- 
ing, in which he aſserted the Hierarcbhy . Hav- 
ing ſoon after received this performance, he let 
him know, he would take the firſt opportunity of 
ſhewing- it to the Pope, though he had already 
given his Holineſs an account of the Work, and 
informed him of the merit and abilities of the 
Author. He every where profeſses the greateſt 
regard for him, both as a good man and a uſeful, 
Writer; and though the commendations of his 
Liegoiſe friends confirmed the advantageous opi- 
nion he had of him, that he ſtood in-need of no 
foreign motive to love and value a man, 'whoſe 
virtue and erudition ſpoke ſo effectually in his 
own favour. Sadolet was no leſs taken with the 
excellence of the latter performance; the various 
and extensive knowledge contained in it, and the 
S e 9 e e pro- 
* Aſſertio Hierarchiz Eecleſiaſtieæ. | , 


IV. 
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IP r propriety with which it was ſuited” to the unhap- 


IV. 


pineſs of thoſe times . Pighius had complained 


o his Patron, that others, who were leſs deſerv- 


On a few expreſsions, in which he delivers _ 
| 0 


ing than he thought himſelf, had been highly 
- gratified, whilſt he was overlooked yz on which the 


CARDINAL exhorts him to perſevere in the lauda- 
ble career he had entered on, and to ſhew his Sin- 
cerity in the cauſe of Truth, by the disintereſted- 


. neſs with which he maintained it. At the ſame 


time he aſsures him, that he and ſeveral other 
powerful friends would omit nothing to remove 
the cauſe of this complaint: and ſoon after the 


Pope, in consideration of the ſervices he had 


done the common caule, preſented him with two 
thouſand ducats, and nominated him Provoſt of 
St John's Church in Utrecht. One of the Cax- 
DINAL'S letters to him concludes with this uſe- 
ful advice: © As to what concerns the perfon, on 
whoſe. account you was in danger of fuffering in 
your reputation; I am no farther intereſted, than 
that you are now at eaſe. His cauſe, which, in 
your letters, you take ſo much to heart, does not 
concern me; and therefore I am not desirous to 
be informed of it, eſpecially as it cannot at pre- 
ſent be detended without cenſuring that Autho- 
rity which has condemned it. If you aſk my 
opinion with reſpect to the part you are to act in 
it, it is to give yourſelf no further concern, as no 
ſhare in the blame has fallen on you +.” The 
reputation of this Author has made ſome of the 
Reformers desirous he ſhould feem favourable to 
their party, though his principal Works are 
written againſt them 4. Their claim is grounded 


* Epiſt. R-ginalii Poli, pars 2, pag. 110. 

+ Bid pag. 110. et ſeq. | | | 

t Pontificiorum Achilles Pighius adverſus Lutherum, qui to- 
tus noſter eſt in causa Juſtificationis, = SS 
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ſelf on foms tenets in a different manner from ſe- Sz er. 
veral Catholic Writers; for which reaſon Tapper, IV. 
who muſt always be named with honour, has re-. 


flected on him with great ſeverity. | 
Camillus Urfine at this time was at the head of 


te Venetian troops in Dalmatia; and, by a rare 


and Happy union, joined in his perſon the double 
character of a great General and a perfect Chris- 
tian. The eſteem he had for the Eng; Cax bi- 
val, cauſed him to lay his mind open to him on 
ſeveral affairs, in which he concerved the welfare 
of Europe to be intereſted. The chief were the 
Ottoman war, which threatened the ſtate of Ve- 
nice; and the reſt of italy; and the conclusion of 
a peace between the Emperor and the King of 
Frauce. The high reputation he had — by 
his military Exploits, his ſkill in the art of Go- 
vernment, and the rank he held in the Republic, 
allowed him a freedom in writing to the greateſt 
Potentates, at which nothing leſs than his merit 
could have hindered them from taking offence. 
The CaR DMA, in his anſwer, lets him know, 
that according to his desire, he had communi- 
cated the ſubject of his Diſpatches to the Cardi- 
nals Contareni and Caraffa, before he had mention- 
ed them to the Pope: and ſo accurate was he, 
and ſo little ſparing of his trouble, he had cauſed 
copies of them to be delivered to each of them, 
that they might at leiſure consider the contents. 
He then informs him, that the Pope having ap- 
pointed them a day to make their report of theſe 
matters, they had divided the ſubject between 


them, and agreed on the part of which each was 


to ſpeak, that ſo they might avoid confusion, and 
omit nothing material in ſuch a multiplicity of 
Articles, which the Letter, which he calls a Trea- 
tiſe, contained. Laſtly, he aſsures him, that his 


Holineſs had heard them with great — 
* an 
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Secr. and signified his affection for the Writer, and 
IV. his ſenſe of the importance of the Diſpatch, and 


ble retreat at Ferrara; that, after having lived 


of . the judgment with which it was drawn up. 
The General having likewiſe ſent the Carpinar 
a copy of a Letter he had written to the King of 
France, he teſtifies his approbation of it, but in- 
sinuates to him the following caution : „That, 
in writing to Princes, he ſhould rather have a 
regard to their diſpositions, than to his oun: 
That they were entirely taken up with views and 
designs altogether worldly, whilſt his mind was 
fixed on objects of as different a nature as Hea- 


ven and Earth. All I can with, fays he, is, that 


he may reliſh ſuch pure and ſublime maxims, and 
a& according to them : but I fear they will have 
no more influence on his mind, than the Sun- 
beams on the Moon, when the earth interpoſes 
itfelf between her orb and the ſouree of light. 
He obſerves, that this caſe is common to all 
Princes; and though the title of moſt Chriſtian 
ought to make the French King an exception from 
this too general Rule, yet he would find the ſame 
character in them all, by whatever appellations 
they were diſtinguiſned: That the jealousies, 
the animosities and wars, which then diſturbed 
the Peace of the World, were but too melan- 
choly a proof of this obſervation. From all 
which the CARDꝗIN AL inferred, that could he let 
himſelf down to offer them nothing more lumi- 
nous than ſuch vitiated Organs could ſupport, 
he would gladly be the bearer of the letters which 
conveyed it to them; as he ſhould ſhortly ac- 
company the Pope to Nice, where he was to meet 
the Emperor and the King of France, in order to 
bring them to a Peace.” This extraordinary 
perſonage, having ſerved his Country with great 
glory, choſe, in the decline of life, an honoura- 


for 
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for others, he might live for himſelf: but, by S rer. 
CaR DIN AL PoLe's advice, he was called from IV. 
this retirement, and made Governor General of 
the Church. He filled this poſt with a dignity 
equal to the talents he had ſhewn in more active 

employments, and afforded a very unufual sight 
of a Layman and a Soldier, who was the di- 
recting mind of the Councils of the Pope's 
Court T. . 
A letter which the CARD NAL wrote, ſoon Kal. Jan. 
after his coming to Rome, has ſomething too par- 1538. 
ticular to be here omitted, both as it has a con- 
nection with the concerns of the neighbouring 
Kingdom of Scotland, and ſeems almoſt prophetic 
of the diſaſtrous end, which, eight years after, 
befel him to whom it was written. David Be- 
ton had ſucceeded his uncle the Chancellor in the 
Archbiſhoprick of Saint Andrews; and, at James 
the Fifth's recommendation, had been lately 
created Cardinal. He was ſon of Lord Barflower, 
of the ancient family of Beton; and, having fi- 
niſhed his ſtudies in France, was ſent, in the year 
1534, Ambaſsador to that Court, where he gave / 
ſo much ſatisfaction, that Francis I. conferred on 
him the Biſhoprick of Mirepoix. Being returned 
to his country, and raiſed to the higheſt Church 
preferment in it, he ſhewed great ſkill in public 
affairs, and the difficult 49 4 of a tumultuous 
and unſettled Regency, after the death of James. 
The troubles which the alterations in Religion 
had then brought into Scotland, cauſed him to 
have Wiſheart, who was the chief kindler of them, 
condemned to the flames; and he beheld the 
execution from his palace. This was a ſeverity 
which thoſe times could not bear, and with which 


it 


+. Epiſt. Reginald; Poli, pars 2. es na, 0 ſeg. 
. His Life was publiſhed at Venice, in 1566, and dedicated 
to three Noblemen of the Ur/ini family, | | 
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Szcr. it were to be wifhed the lenity of the 
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rit had cauſed all times and all countries to have 
deen for ever unacquainted. A few days after, 
2 troop of aſsaſsins ſeized on him in His palace; 
and one Norman Zefly, a calm and deliberate vil- 
lain, who headed them, turning to his comrades, 


told them, the deed they were about, being the 


Work of the Lord, ought not to be performed in 
a hurry. He then pointed his ſword at the Pre- 
late's and exhorted him to repentance for 


 Wifheart's murder; but not allowing him leiſure 


to benefit from his Sermon, he thruſt him through 
the body. In the letter I have mentioned, which 
was on Beton's being, raiſed to the Car- 
DINAaL PoLE © had reminded him of the obliga- 
tion which all; who are adopted into the ſacred 
College he under, of being prep to lay down 
their life in the cauſe of Truth: That the very 
crimſon colour of their dreſs, ſhould other re- 
membrancers be wanting, was ſufficient to awak- 
en in them a ſenſelof this Engagement : and if 
the Prophet's queſtion, Vi is thy garment red! 
was put to them; the anfwer ſhould be ready 


from their actions rather than their words: and 


that he made no doubt but this would be the 
caſe of the new Cardinal. One of the chief 
duties of a Paſtor is the care to preſerve his Flock 
from Error and Seduction; arid whoever falls a 


ſacrifice to a Chriſtian diſcharge of this duty of 


out Religion, as the great Author of it aſsures 
us, lays down his life in defence of his Sheep, It is 
this kind of vigour and reſolution to which the 
Carbinar encourages this Prelate : for, as to all 
ſanguinary and compulsive meaſures, either in 
eftabliſhing the Catholic cauſe, or redreſsing the 
| in- 


* K:ith's Hiſtory of the Refotthation of Scorlan. Hume's 


tt vol. of the Tudors; page 296. Epiſt. Reginald Poli, pars 2. 
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injuries done - 1Q-iþz bis whole. conduct both in Seer, | 
the government of /iterbe, and afterwards, when IV. 1 
he was LEGATS in Euglaud, ſnews bis ad 
principles to have been utterly averſe to them. 
But now a conſpicuous Scene was opening in N 
ah, at which the Zngliſ CARDINAL'S preſence 
Was required, and which gave gccagion to à er N 
cond trial of that patient courage, of which he | 
had given proof in his late Embaſsy. Paul III. 
had prevailed on the Emperor and King of | 
France to come to Nice, where he was to meet | i 
them. The motives of this Interview have been | 
as variously related, as the Writers who have 1 
treated of it were engaged in different intereſts, | 
and had different designs in repreſenting it. The 
cotemporary Authors, who aſsiſted at it, take it 
for granted, that the Pope's views were to appeaſe 
the teuds which had long ſubsiſted between theſe 
Princes, and unite them in meaſures which might 
put a ſtop to the changes in Religion, which now 
more than ever threatened Europe; and to pro- 
cure their concurxence in the plan of a General 
Council, which ſeemed the only remedy to theſe 
evils; and to the happy iſsue of which their au- 
thority muſt greatly contribute *®. Others, who 
refine on the views of Princes, or interpret them 
by their on malignity e deſcribed this meet- 
as contxived by te Pope to get the Duchy 
of Milan into his own family f. But this impu- 
tation is ſo groundleſs, that there are the ſtrongeſt 
reaſons for aſserting, that, far from any ſuch mer- 
cenary proſpect, he left nothing untried in order 
to gain on the Emperor to make this Principality 
over to the Duke of Orleans ||. The 
. ,aaE 


Kali, Camillus Urfini, Contareni, Cardinal and 
eren Aretini himſelf. on 2. es * | 
+ Seckendorf, Fra, P atle, Ceuroyers 
| Pallav, I. 4. cap. 6. ; 
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The Pope would have Carninar Port aſsiſt 


IV. at this negotiation, that he might have the ad- 
Lo yantage of his counſels, and his Court be ho- 


noured by a perſon, whoſe reputation was very 
high through all Europe: and he knew the ſatis- 
faction peer would receive from the sight 
of a ſtranger, who had ſhewn ſuch disintereſted- 
neſs and intrepidity where the honour of his fa- 
mily was concerned. I remember, ſays the 
Writer of his Life, Becatelli, when the Emperor 


28h June paid the firſt visit to the Pope, at a Monaſtery 


1538. 


not far from Nice, and the ſacred College came 
out to receive him, he ordered Granville, his Mi- 
niſter, to inquire for CARDI NAL Por x, as he great- 
ly desired to ſee him, that he might signify how 
ſensible he was of the obligations he had for his 
behaviour in the cauſe 6f his aunt, Queen Catha- 
rine. I accompanied the Carpinar, ſays the 
ſame Hiſtorian, when he went to wait- on the 
Emperor at Villa Franca, and ſaw the diſtinction 
with which he received him: There were ſeve⸗ 
ral who came to pay their Court to his Majeſty, 
whom he diſmiſsed on the Carpinar's arrival, 
treated him with the cordiality of a Brother, and 
diſcourſed with him a considerable time.” At 
this meeting, the Emperor and King of France had 
aſsured the Pope, they would have no further 
communication with Henry ;. and would employ 
all their authority to aſsiſt a once flouriſhing 
Kingdom, which had now no reſource but from 
the good offices of her Allies. 

It was now three years since the ſentence of 
Excommunication had been drawn up by Paul III. 
againſt the King of England, for his marriage with 
Anne Bullen, and for aſsuming the Supremacy : 
but it had been ſtill — on account of his 


former merits; from ſome proſpect of his repent- 
ance; and by the interposition of Francis Fr Who 
. | a þ : 4 Urung 


Church, and join in the exerciſe of any act of 
ligiqus Worſhip : and all Chriſtians are likewi 


LIBE: OFDREGINALD POL E. 
during the g 
[Shana very watmly in the cauſe of an 


ly, of whoſe haughty carriage he now began to — — 
— — and of whoſe: aſsiſtance, being recon- 


ciled to the Emperor, he ſtood leſs in need. His 
late enormities were of ſo deep a dye, that the 
holy See thought it neceſsary to declare herſelf, 
by the moſt ſolemn and exemplary proceedings, 
againſt a guilty and impious Prince. A ſecond 
Sentence was accordingly drawn up, by which 
the penalties of the former were renewed ; and 
the freſh crimes enumerated, which at length had 
cauſed it to be put in execution. The Excom- 
-munication was publiſhed with the formalities, 
and in the ſtile uſual on ſuch occasions. By this 
the excommunicated perſon is cut off from the 
cotmmunion of the Faithful; deprived of the par- 
-ticipation' of the Sacraments; forbid to enter th 


prohibited all commerce and communion with 
him in any of theſe article. 
Had the ſentence extended no further, and not 


proceeded to deprive Henry of his Kingdom, to 


.abſolve his ſubjects from their Allegiance, and 
exhort every body to riſe up againſt him as the 
declared enemy of God and Man, its juſtice and 
validity could never have been called in queſtion; 
the King having. drawn. on himſelf the utmoſt ri- 
_ ich Religion, whoſe rights his exceſses 
had violated, ednld- inflick. Though a Sove- 
. reign, he was liable to theſe penalties no leſs than 
the meaneſt of his ſubjects 3-the power of inſlict- 


ing them having been conferred on the Apoſtles 


and their Sycceſsors, without any exception of 


perſons. And it is the triumph of Chriſtianity, 


that one of the greateſt Emperors the World ever 
obeyed, ſubmitted to the cenſure of the Church, 
i RE BE 
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ater: part of this interval had inte- Sg r. 


IV. 


$zer, With a docilit which would have chamed exca 
IV. in a private c Nay, it ſeems more than 
barely — — 
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one 375 her Soverei gave the like —— 
the Goſpel - Spirit, which in a Novice in the School 
of Chriſt, as Philip was, is ſtill more admirable 
than the example vf Theodgfius; if what is no 
more than a compliance with duty, by whoever 
performed, has any claim to be qualified with 
that epithet . Diſcretion indeed will very rare- P 
ly allow of this rigour with. reſpect to Crowned 
Heads; and, the caſe 2 not only — 
Pope, but the Dioceſan 

exert it. But then the —— are panel 
ſpiritual, and the ſubjects of the excommunicated 
Prince under the ſame obligations they before 
were, as to every inſtance of Loyaley, which is 
Dot contrary to the divine Law. This is the 
plan which the Author of our holy Religion has 
Ein down, whoſe whole conduct mani chat 
he came to reform the vices and errors of man- 
kind, but left the government of human affairs 
to human inſtitutions. When on earth, he re- 
fuſed to interfere with the ſettling a private _ 
ritance, though at the requeſt of one of = 
ties, and left it to the le roceedings in 
caſes: He even rejected che propoſul wich a kin 
of indignation, as foreign to the pr he came 
on. Nor do we any where find, that he declared 
his Vicegerents in the Hierarchy to be Umpires 
and Diſpoſers of States and Kingdoms ; or that 
dominion was founded on grace; or that a viola- 
tion of his law cauſed the offender to forfeit what 
he held by a civil title, and the * and ac- 
knowlelged __— of F mankind. _— 


* See Tillenont's Hiſtoire des Em „tome 3. Notes 
ſur Philippe, et tome 5. Hiſtoire de Eger. Article 62. 
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and thoſe who came after them, followed the 
fame ſcheme ; and every. where inforce the obe- 


dience due to Princes, good or bad, Chriſtians or ———— 


Infidels. NE Re 

Gregory VII. was the firſt who aſserted a Juris- 
dition, unknown to the firſt thouſand. years of 
the Chriſtian era, and undertook to depoſe a So- 
vereign; and the Popes who have copied his ex- 
ample, have ſuppoſed its lawfulneſs, and begun 
by facts inſtead of proofs. The maxims on which 
this claim ſeemed to be founded, were indeed of 
an earlier date than this Pontiff; and mankind in 
his age were ſo prepoſseſsed in their favour, that 
thoſe who took the depoſed Emperor's part, had 
nothing to alledge in his behalf, but that a 
Crowned Head could not be excommunicated. 
But the Pope had no difficulty to demonſtrate, 
that the power of loosing and binding was granted 
to the Church without any ſuch reſtriction. By 
this new Syſtem the Pope became a kind of uni- 
verſal Monarch, ſuperior to all others, even with 
reſpect to extent 974 temporal power; for by ac- 
knowledging in him a right, however explained, 
to eſtabliſh and depoſe Princes, we mult fairly 
own him to be the only true Monarch; and that 
the Church, for ſo many centuries, had either 
overlooked or been ignorant of ſo important a 
claim. Theſe notions roſe from a want-of know- 
ledge, or an unwillingneſs to diſtinguiſh between 
the nature of 7 tempo ——ů— ; 
and a ſupposition that a power of a higher order 
neceſsarily took-m whatever was inferior, though 
altogether diſparate. - Thus, becauſe the power 
of Excommunicating Princes was ſuperior to any 
earthly claim, they concluded that He, who by 
way of excellence is inveſted with it, had -hke- 
wiſe that of Deposing them. The Schoolmen 
brought in their auxiliaries, which wete-ſuited' to 

* * ä ſuch 
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Ster. ſuch a conflict; and, by drawing practical infer- 


IV. 


— Sylogiſm, Where matter of fact failed them, 
they impoſed on minds more accuſtomed to ſub- 


1 07 6. . 


all antiquity. - - 


ences from Allegory, and employing the form of 


tilties, than to rea] learning and the maxims of 
But this opinion is fo far from making a part 
of the doctrine of the Catholic Church, that no 
Profeſsor would be allowed to maintain it: in 
thoſe countries which are moſt attached to her 


communion z and no book ſuffered to appear in 


public, where it was alserted. The Pope who 
firſt advanced it was a perſon of a high ſpirit, 
and had been brought up in the ſevere diſcipline 
of a Monaſtic life. He was desirous to reſcue 
the Church from thoſe diſorders under which ſhe 
laboured, when he was raiſed to her govern- 
ment; and to introduce the virtues, of which his 
own life was a very eminent pattern. This de- 
sign, and the efforts he made towards its accom- 
pliſhment, were worthy the chief Biſhop of the 
Church. But he confounded Spiritual Jurifdic- 
tion with Temporal; and attempted on the rights 
of the latter, which are-derived from human 1n- 
{titutions, and depend on the laws and conſtitu- 


tions of the reſpective ſtates in which they have 


force: and his conduct exhibited to Europe a 
dreadful ſcene of bloodſhed, which did but in- 
creaſe the evils he intended to remove, and in- 
volved himſelf in endleſs difficulties. He had the 
tmortification to ſee the overthrow, with which 
he threatened the Emperor, fall on Rodolphus; 
and Victory, which he had with almoſt a prophe- 
tic aſsurance chained down to the Camp of his 
Ally, take her flight to that of his Enemy. The 
darkneſs of that undiſtinguiſhing age, and the 
uprightneſs of his own intentions, can hardly ex- 
cuſe his behaviour in this reſpect: much leſs can 


it 


rr 
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it be cited as a rule by which others are to act, or 
as a ſanction for ſuch proceedings. 


20. | 
The peace lately coricluded berween the Em- 
peror and the King of France, gave the Cak- 
vinaL ſuch ſatisfaction, that, writing to Conta- 


reni, he ſays, he could expreſs his joy by nothing 


ſo well as the behaviour of a Painter of Yerona, 


his pencil, took his hand from the canvas, to 


break out into exclamations at ſo unexpected, 
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Who, on MEIN the news, after every touch of 


and, at the ſame time, ſo wiſhed-for an event. 


When the conference, at which it was concluded, 
was ended, he ſpent ſome time at Tyevilla. It 
was a country-ſeat of his friend Priuli, very ele- 
gant, and worthy its maſter“; and at ſo conve- 


nient a diſtance from Contareni, that they often 
ſaw each other, and paſsed a great part of their 


time together. His companions in this delight- 
ful ſolitude, besides thoſe of his own family, were 


Bonamico and Gabrieli, two celebrated Profeſsors 


of the University of Padua; Superantius, Gual- 


terucci, and Rullus; who are all mentioned with 


diſtinction in the letters of Bembo and Sadolet. 


The employment of their leiſure hours was ſuch 
as became perſons of their learning, diſposition, 
and character; and the CARD VAL particularly 
mentions St Auſtin and St Baſil, as being almoſt 
always of the company. 

He came to Rome about the beginning of Oc- 


tober; and the Pope judged it proper he ſhould 


make a journey to Spain, in order to confer more 
particularly with the Emperor, who was then at 
Toledo, concerning the meaſures which had been 


agreed on at Nice: from whence he was to go to 


the Court of France on the ſame errand. The 


minutes of his Inſtructions for this Negotiation 
| 10 Dig.” were 


5 T. 2: 0 7 
* Biinks's Letter to Brune, vol. 3. of his Italian Letters, © 
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Szcr. were theſe: 4 To lay before his Imperial Ma- 
IV. jeſty the whole conduct of the King of England, 
w—r—norder'to prevail on him to uſe his beſt endea- 


vours for bringing back his Kingdom to a Wor- 
ſhip it had been conſtrained to forſake; and put- 
ting an end to enormities, no leſs deſtructive of 
mankind, than hateful to God. He was to re- 
preſent the Pope's ꝓroceeding in the late ſentence 
of Excommunication and Deposition, as an ex- 
ample which ought to influence other Princes: 
That the Emperor would find a conformity of 
ſentiments in the King of Scotland, and the new 


Cardinal Beton, on whoſe ability and credit in 
thoſe parts great ſtreſs might be lain: and, id 


conclusion, that all further communication with 
Henry ſhopld be broken off; and if any other 
meaſures were requisite to the end propoſed, 
they were left to the CARDIN AL LEGaTE's diſ- 
cretion. He was likewiſe to repreſent the league 
inſt the Turk, which was then much ralkeed 
„as unſeaſonable at that juncture 3 since it 
would greatly divert the attention of the confe- 
derate Princes from the more urgent concerns 
of England, and of the General Council, from 
putting a check to the errors of Luther, and ſuch 
like ſalutary purpoſes. . In order to gain this 
int, he was to insiſt on the expence of ſuch a 
eague, the time required to form it, and the un- 
certainty of the event. That, ſupposing every 
thing was to anſwer their moſt. ſanguine expecta- 
tions, and Victory afforded them leiſure to con- 
cert-meaſures for the relief of England and Ger- 
many; yet their Enemies would be beforehand 
with them, and by the aſsiſtance of Eugliſb mo- 


ney, of which there was great plenty, and of Lu- 


theran Soldiers, with whom Germany abounded, 
make an irruption into Tah, and involve her 
4 Pro- 


— 
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be no defence *.” 


Provinces in calamities, againſt which there would 8 
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Theſe Inſtructions are penned: in a very. looſe — 


ſtile; for which, the importance of the matter 
considered, it may be hard to account: and 
they have a hoſtile air with reſpect to Henry, that 
it may ſeem extraordinary the Lec aTe ſhould 
take upon him ſuch a commiſsion. But the re- 
lation in which he then ſtood with his Sovereign, 
clears up in ſome meaſure this difficulty. le 


had been declared a Traitor, for cauſes which in 


their nature do not ſeem to come under the ar- 
ticle of Treaſon : He was outlawed, and a re- 
ward of 50,0007. ſet on his head; and ruMans 
besides had been bribed to murder him. He 
had the precedent of the Barons, who called over 


the Dauphin of France, to free them from the 


frantic Tyranny of King John : and that which 
happened in his own times, of Henry VII. who, 


though an alien to the Crown, was choſen by 


the unanimous conſent of the Nation, to reſcue 
them from the oppreſsion of Richard III. The 
evils which oppreſsed his Country with * to 
property, conſcience, and even life itſelf, per- 


ſuaded him of the lawfulneſs of having recourſe 


to similar means, in order to redreſs wrongs 
which had no other proſpect of remedy. The 
undeſerved ruin in which Henry about this time 
involved his Family, and the other aggrayations 
with whien his perſonal wrongs were attended; 
the near alliance he had to the Crown, and the 


obligation which this laid him under, of being 


particularly vigilant for the welfare of his Coun- 
try, ſeem to have left him more at large as to 
the expedients, which were to reſcue it from ſuch 


oppreſsion. 21 | 
5 33 Though 


* Fpiſt. Reginaldi Poli, pars 2. pag. 279, inter Monumenta 
Præliminaria. | - | 
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Ser. Though it does not belong to this place to 


determine how far the obligations which bind a 


a Subject to his Prince, may be cancelled by ſuch 


national as well as perſonal grievances ; yet this, 
I tuppolſe, may be advanced, that no provocation 
or circumſtances could have made the LEOGATE's 
roceeding more plausible. Nor can it be ob- 
jected, that the negotiation was, in ſome part, 
grounded on a ſupposition that Henry, in virtue 
of the Papal ſentence, had forfeited his right to 
the Kingdom; since whatever the LEOGATEꝰs pri- 
vate opinion might have been of the Pope's de- 
posing power in general, certain it is, that he 
never inſtigated the Courts to which he was ſent, 
to act in conſequence of it: of the truth of this, 
as I have elſewhere obſerved, he himſelf, in a 
moſt formal declaration to Eduard VI. whoſe Mi- 
niſters could not have been ignorant of ſo recent 
a fact, is a Voucher above exception. He ſeems 
indeed to have fallen into one miſtake, in mak- 
mig an eſtimate of the Emperor's and the French 
Kng's ſentiments by the integrity of his own. 
They were far from feeling any thing of the 
Chriſtian and public ſpirit with which he was ani- 
mated; but guided by the moſt /profoynd and in- 
corrigible of all follies, which fees; nothing be- 
yond itſelf, and preſent convenience; the welfare 
of a neighbouring Kingdom, the rights of Reli- 
gion and Humanity, and their own engagements, 
were. no otherwiſe iprings of their Councils, than 

they were moved by private intereſt. 
As ſoon as the Embaſsy was reſolved on, the 
LEOGATE wrote to «Nicholas Perenat, Lord of 
Granvelle, to recommend to him the event of it. 
This Nobleman was prime Miniſter to Charles V. 
and, by a rare felicity, preſerved his Maſter's 
favour during twenty years, and to the end of 
his life. The LECATE had obſerved, at the 
| : con- 
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conference of Nice, the credit he had with the Ss cr. 
Emperor; and became at the ſame time ac- IV. 
quainted with his ſon, whom the father had —— 
brought with him to that eee 

His quick parts and aſpiring genius drew on him 

the obſervation of our Countryman, as he signi- 

fies in his letter to his father, and made him dis- 

coyer in early youth the future Cardinal Gran- 

ws who, through forty years, was at the head 

of the Councils of Charles, and Philip his Son, T5 
and one of the ableſt Miniſters and greateſt men | 

of his age. The CAR DI NAL mentions this 

young Nobleman with particular complacence; 

and ſays, he began to love him as a brother, not 

only for his parts and learning, but his piety, and 

the goodneſs of his diſposition3. The latter qua- 

lifications here taken notice of, do not ſeem to 

have: been afterwards cultivated with the fame - 1 
care as thoſe, in which merit of another fort is 
made to consiſt. In bis letter to Perenot, the 

Le6aTE intreats him „to lay before his Impe- 

rial Majeſty the deplorable ſtate of the Exglißß 

Nation, in which every thing which could de- 

ſerve his regard was concerned: That he had a 

family- intereſt in the welfare of 3 People, and 

the dignity of a Crown, to which the Princeſs 

Mary was ſo nearly allied. He lets him know, 

that having been informed of the ſcene of Sacri- 

lege, blood and devaſtation, which now filled 

the Kingdom, his reſpect for the Religion of his 

Anceſtors, and love for his Country, cauſed him 

to recommend to the Emperor what he had 

ſaid to him on that head at Nice; and, being 

no ſtranger to that Miniſter's influence, he could ay 
not addreſs himſelf, on ſo important a ſubject, 1 
to any one ſo properly as to himſelf “.“ He 

of & 4 . Wrote 


Epiſt. Regixaldi Poli, pars 2. pag. 120, imer Monumenta 
n- Præliminaria. 
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wrote likewiſe to the Emperor's Confeſsor, and to 
the ſame purpoſe. 


G=— Te Ltcars left Rome towards the end of the 


30th Nov. 
1535, 


6th Jan. 
1539 


year, and that his journey might be more ſecret, 
and his perſon leſs expoſed to danger from Henry's 
Emiſsaries, it was agreed he ſhould travel in diſ- 
guiſe, and with few Attendants, of which num- 
ber the Writer of his life, as he informs us, was 
one. At Bologna he took up his lodgings at that 
Gentleman's houſe, and from thence wrote to 
Contareni, that notwithſtanding the intenſe cold, 
which had covered the Apennines with ſnow, he 
had performed the journey with chearfulneſs; 
and, though the more difagreeable part of it ſtill 
remained, on account of its length and difficulty, 
and the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, yet, ſays he, vincit 
iter durum pietas. Four days after, being arrived 
at Placentia, he wrote again to his friend, and in- 
formed him, that che Legate of thoſe parts had 


delivered to him the Pope's letters to both the 


Princes, to whoſe Courts he was going, and had 


with great humanity provided for the convenience 


of his journey. Theſe letters were penned very 


accurately, and with the Pope's own hand; and 
the CarDinarL ſays, he had expected them with 


great earneſtneſs, as judging they would be very 


uſeful both to the public and private busineſs he 


was ſent on: This is all we know of them “.“ 


Here, likewiſe, he was met by his faithful friend, 


the Biſhop of Verona, who had ſhared with him 
in all the diſappointments of his former Embaſsy, 


and whoſe converſation greatly relieved the grief, 


with which the news he then received, oppreſsed 


him. The Expreſs who brought it, either met 


him at Placentia, or was ſent after him ſpon after 
he left Rome. 7 | 


- 


The 


Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 2. p. 142. & ſeq. 
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The late congreſs of Nice, and the meaſures 8 cer. 


there agreed on, had alarmed Henrys ſuſpicions, 


IV. 


and made him reſolve to signalize his reſentment —v— 


on him, to whom he now ſeemed to impute what- 
ever thwarted his inclinations. Had his hatred 
of the CARDINAL been leſs inveterate than it al- 
ready was, the violence of his temper, and a long 
habit of acting only by paſsion, would have arm- 
ed him with all the terror he now appeared in. 
The Carpinar's perſon being out of his reach, 
he wreaked the ruin on his Family, and on others 
of the chief Nobility, whoſe only crime was their 


affinity to him. Henn, Lord Montague, his eld- 


eſt brother; Henry Courtenay, Marquis of Exeter, 
ſon to. Catharine, daughter of Edward IV. Sir 
Edward Nevil, brother to Lord Abergavenny, 
whoſe siſter Fane was married to Lord Montague; 
Sir Nicholas Carew; Knight. of the' Garter, and 
Maſter of the Horſe; Sir -Fefferey Pole, another 
of the Carpinar's brothers, were by the King's 
orders apprehended and committed to the Tower. 
It was alleged againſt. Lord Montague, the Mar- 
quis of Exeter, Sir Edward Nevil, and Sir Feffe- 
ry Pole, that they had contrived to advance the 
CARDINAL to the crown; and againſt Sir Nicholas 
Carew, that he was.pryvy to the design. They 
were found guilty and condemned. Sir Jeffery 
obtained his pardon, on giving intelligence, as it 
was reported, which countenanced the condem- 
nation of the reſt. The particular offences of 
theſe very eminent perſons, ſays Lord Herbert, 
are not ſo fully known to me, that I can ſay much 
of them :” and all the information which this ac- 
curate Hiſtorian could gather from our Records, 
amounts to no more, than „that Sir Thomas 
Wriotbeſley, the King's Secretary, who was then 
at the Court of Bruſſels, wrote to Sir Thomas Wyat, 


Ambafsador in Spain, © that the accuſations were 


. great 
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ster. great, and duly. proved: and that he had elſe- 


. 
—Y— But, ſure, nothing c 
ance of guilt, as that one Miniſter of ſuch a King 


where read, they had ay: theCARDINAL money *.” 
form ſo slender an appear- 


ſhould write in this manner to another, concern- 


ing a tranſaction, on which the leaſt reflection 


might have coſt the perſon who made it his life: 
and we have ſcen, in another part of this Work, 


with what ſhameleſs and abject flattery Cromwell 


wrote to this ſame J/yat, of his Maſter's proceed- 
ings. Shortly after the Counteſs of Saliſtumy, mo- 


ther to the.CarDINAL,;' Gertrude, widow to the 
Marquis of Exeter, and her ſon, a youth, were 


condemned as Accomplices of thoſe who had been 
put to death: The puniſhment of the Counteſs 
was put off for two years, and Gertrude died a 
natural death. Wann r ue 

The integrity of the noble Sufferers was ſo un- 


conteſted that the CARDIN AL, writing afterward: 


to the Emperor, made no difficulty to aſsert of 
his brother, the Marquis of Exeter, and Sir Ed- 


ward Nevil, « that they were eſteemed by all who 


knew them, and by the whole Kingdom, as infe- 
rior to none in nobility, and to have had few 
equals in thoſe qualifications which adorn it. 
« The firſt, ſays he, is above all exception, since 
he who put them to death had none nearer in 
blood, after his own Children, than two of them: 
no one ever queſtioned their duty and allegiance: 
and their whole conduct was faultleſs, unleſs in 


too great an obſequiouſneſs to counſels, which 


were pernicious to the Prince himſelf; though he 


thought them deficient in this point. He adds, 


that, besides the approved tenor of their lives in 
general, there were many preſumptions of their 


never having entertained a thought contrary to 
his dignity. That in the late tumults, when his 


| . _ declared 
Life of Henry VIII. pag. 439. 
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declared enemies were numerous, and entirely Sr. 
addicted to their families and intereſt, they had IV. 
never abſented themſelves from the incloſure of 
his Palace walls; whereas, had they been conſci- 
ous of having given any sign of diſaffection, they 
would 3 ſo long at the side of 
ſuch a Tiger; as every one was appriſed of his 
unrelenting cruelty, which left no hope for par- 
don. That could the Charge brought againſt 
them have been made out, and they proved to \ 
have taken the -ſalutary reſolution of delivering 
their Country from evils, which juſtify ſuch an 
enterpriſe, this muſt have appeared in the Libel 
which was publiſhed to vindicate-the murder of 
ſome of the nobleſt and beſt men of the Realm. 
But, having read it very attentively, he could only 
diſcover, what he had long ſuſpected, the Tyrant's 
hatred to Virtue and the Nobility. Several other 
falſhoods, foreign to the ſubject, ſays he, are thrown 
into the performance, and as he propoſed to write 
2 refutation of the whole, and ſet forth the merit 
of the Sufferers, the illegality of their condemna- 
tion, and their tragical and undeſerved end; all 
he ſhould: ſay there for their juſtification was, that 
they died on account of their high Birth, and be- 
cauſe the generosity of their minds was equal to 
their deſcent :. if theſe had been leſs conſpicuous, 
they! might ſtill have lived “.“ 

Some months after, having heard of his mo- 22d Sepe. 

| ther's condemnation, and writing to Contareni, he 
| adds the following obſervation to what I have cited 


from his Apology to Charles V. The progres- in 
ſion, ſays he, of this man of blood is remarkable. G. | 
He began by the Prieſtly Order, and the Magiſ- By Ne, 


tracy, and put to death the moſt eminent and de- and Sir 1 
ſerving of each; he then came to the Nobility, Tho. More. 
of which he has taken off the flower; and, at 
TY 3 : | length, 
„ Apol. ad Caralum V. p. 112, & ſeq, · 
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Szcr. length, is deſcended to Women and innocent Chil. 


IV. 


dren. My mother is not the only perſon of her 
ſex, who now. lies under ſentence of condemna- 
tion : the Wife of the Marquis of Exeter, who 


was beheaded with my brother, and is a pattern 
of all Chriſtian accompliſhments, and her ſon, a 


youth, are in the ſame caſe: and this fatality has 
always attended his puniſhments, that they have 
fallen on thoſe whom he had moſt reaſon to love 
and reward +.” | 

The Meſsenger, who, as has been related, met 
the LEeGaTE at Placentia, had left England before 
his Brother and the other Noblemen were put to 
death. The ſentence was executed on the gth of 
January, a day before he had given advice of their 
condemnation to Contareni. The misfortunes of 
his family did not abate his vigour in purſuing 
the public good, and he ſtaid but one day at 
Placentia, to recolle& his mind from the ſadneſs 
with which ſuch unexpected tidings had ſeiſed it; 
and receive, from the Biſhop of Verona, that com- 
fort with which, as he expreſses himſelf, the face 
of a friend never fails to chear our ſorrows. He 


acknowledges, that no visit was ever more ſeaſon- 


able, and that the Prelate, besides other marks of 
his affection, had given him a large ſupply to- 
wards defraying the expence of his journey, and 
enabling him to perform it with eaſe *®. From 
Placentia, having paſsed the Alps, and being come 
into France, he took the road of Carpentras, that 
he might ſee his particular friend Cardinal Sadolet, 
who was Biſhop of that place. This great man 
was ſo taken with the ſteadineſs he made appear 
under his preſent trials, that, writing to his friends 
at Rome, The LECATE, ſays he, is truly deſerv- 


ing the fortune to which his high birth intitles 


8 him; 
+ Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 2. pag. 197. 
Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 2. pag. 144. 
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him; not that by which he is now perſecuted: Secr, 
and though I felt a singular ſatisfaction at the IV. 
sight of 4 perſon who is dear to me, and whoſ 
abſence I have often regretted; yet on hearing 
the diſaſters of his family, which was at the point 
of. deſtruction, and the cruelty of a mercileſs Ty- 
rant, I muſt have ſunk under my grief, had not 
his virtue and wiſdom, who was the party con- 
cerned, ſupporte$:me. He, who in every other 
circumſtance of life has behaved with singular 
conſtancy and moderation, and resigned himſelf 
to the appointments of Heaven, with a readineſs 
to receive whatever the great Ruler of all things 
ſhould pleaſe to ordain, diſcourſed on his mis- 
fortunes as if ke had no perſonal intereſt in them, 
and ſeemed only concerned for the public cala- 
mity +.” | 
From Carpentras he ſet out for Barcelona, where 
he arrived about the end of January; and, that 
he might travel with greater expedition, he took. 
with — only four of his attendants, and pro- 
ceeded to Toledo, where the Court then was. He 
was no ſooner arrived here, but he perceived the 
King of England had been beforehand with him: 
and that this Negotiation would prove as fruitleſs 
as that he had been ſent on, two years before, to 
the Netherlands. Henry was too well acquainted 
with the temper of Charles and Francis, not to 
know the of private intereſt would ſoon. 
make them loſe sight of whatever engagements 
they had taken at Nice, either to each other, or 
againſt himſelf ; and had ordered his Ambaſsador 
to propoſe to the Eper an offensive and de- 
fensive league againſt France, the common Ene- 
my of both crawns.. The Emperor, on his part, 
little ſatisfied with the peace he had concluded 
with that Power, or judging of Francis's diſposi- 
Tons 


r A tae 
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than the Convenience which had cemented it: 
and he reſolved not to alienate the mind of a 
Prince, who, in caſe of a rupture with his Rival, 
might be of great uſe to him. He received the 
LrOATE, therefore, with coldneſs, and signified 
to him, that the preſent juncture was unſeaſonable 
for the execution of what the Pope required: and, 


in order to rid himſelf of a Fe whoſe preſence 


upbraided him with want of good faith in a mat- 
ter of high concernment, he adviſed him to go to 
France, and found the diſpositions of that Court, 
by which, he ſaid, he would regulate his own. 
The LecaTt, who ſaw the insincerity of the pro- 
poſal, and that ſuch a journey would only ſtreng- 
then the alliance between the Courts of England 
and Spain, judged it againſt the dignity of his 
character to be the Dupe of ſuch ſhuffling poli- 
tics, and expoſe himſelf to certain danger, with- 
out any & to juſtify his ſo doing. He reſolv- 
ed, therefore, to leave the Court ; but before his 
departure, he repreſented to the Emperor, with 
his uſual freedom, „that though his concern was 
very great at the thought of the ſmall ſuccour his 
Country was to expect from his Majeſty, in her 
day of diſtreſs, yet he was not without great anxi- 
ety on the Emperor's own account: that the 
Annals of Providence were ſtored with inftances 
of the Almighty's reſentment againſt ſuch of his 
Servants as had engaged in league with his Ene- 
mies. That the example of the celebrated Joſo- 
phat, ſtood foremoſt in this liſt, who, though he 
was dear to his Maker, and had obtained wealth, 
and glory, and victory, by his favour, yer having 
pot together a great naval force, and ſeen it de- 
royed againſt all human appearance, a Prophet 
was ſent to him with this memorable meſsage, 
becauſe thou haſt entered into a league with a "= 
00 
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ho has done many ungodly actions, therefore has God SS r. 


deſtroyed thy fleet,” That the Emperor might fo 
— — juſtly dread the like Pußihtment as 
he ſeemed to be the Prince particularly marked 
out by Heaven to aſsiſt England in her preſent 
exigencies. That Heum had begun theſe Evils 
by an action which was highly injurious to his 
auguſt Houſe; and that the ties of ancient friend- 
ſhip which united him to the Kingdom, now call- 
ed him forth in her cauſe *.” Some time after, 
writing to Contareni, he thought he diſcovered this 
chaſtiſement in the Emperor's defeat in Africa, 
and elſewhere.” If I may ſpeak my mihd, ſays 


he, though perhaps little heed will be given ro 


what I ſay, had that Prince, who is fo cloſely 


K preſsed by the Turk, rejected the alliance of ano- 


ther declared enemy of his God, he might have 
found him more propitious in the defence of his 
Empire.“ I am very ſensible, that the eminent 
piety of CaAbINAL POLE, which cauſed him to 
refer every thing to the Supreme Being, and to 
what might promote his worſhip amongſt men, 
gave him ſeveral ſentiments which will ſeem sin- 
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IV. 
— 


gular in an age ſo little acquainted with his way 


of thinking: but I ſhould be wanting to the good 
faith of Hiſtory, if, on this consideration, T omit- 
ed what occurs ſo often in his life; and be un- 
worthy to tranſinit his Character to Poſterity, 
could I think it ſtood in need of any Apology 


EY for 
what he muſt have eſteemed the moſt valuable 


ry of it. The defeat which the LEOATE al- 


udes to in the above cited paſsage, was a great 


advantage gained 5 the Turk over the combined 
naval force of the Chriſtians. It consiſted of two 


hundred Gallies, thirty six of which had been 
furniſned by the Pope, eighty two by the Vene- 
4ans, and the ſame number by the Emperor; and 


were 


* Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 2 pay. 198. 
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Sgr. were commanded by Andrew Doria. A dreadful 

IV. ſtorm. of thunder and lightning ſcattered this 

Fleet, which, for thoſe times, was formidable, 

"* 538. and, night coming on, Barbaraſſa, at the head of 

one hundred and thirty Ottoman Veſsels, com- 

pleted the overthrow on the coaſt of Dalmatia. 

Some of the Gallies that had eſcaped, appeared 

again at Sea in a few days, and took Caſtel novo, 

a ſtrong hold on the ſame Coaſt; but this was 

ſoon after retaken by the Twrk; and the Gariſon, 

which was very numerous, and compoſed of ſome 

of the braveſt troops in Europe, commanded by 
Sarmiento, a Spaniard, all put to the ſword ®. 

Before the LEOGATE left Toledo, Granvelle, the 

prime Miniſter, let him know, that during the 

ſhort ſtay he had made there, the Exghſb Ambas- 

ſador, Sir Thomas Wyat, had publicly given out, 

that if the King his Maſter would cauſe him to 

; be proclaimed a Traitor in all the towns of Eng- 

land; and give him, when he was recalled from 

' his Embalsy, the commiſsion to diſpatch him, 

with ten thouſand pounds to effect it; he would 

| forfeit his whole eſtate, which was very large, if 

hr he did not compaſs higadeath within six months. 

At the ſame time he ſpoke of Rome, and the 

| | neighbourhood, as the fitteſt place for ſuch a deed. 

The LEOATE had then looked on this diſcourſe as 

the frantic boaſt of a mad young man, with whoſe 

| ofligateneſs he was well acquainted : but what 

| followed cauſed him to make ſome refle&ions on 

i it: for ſoon after the Ambaſsador was recalled; 

| the Lecars was proclaimed a Traitor with a for- 

| mality, which, till then, had nat been obſerved; 

Wyat was not returned to England; and ſeveral 

months after, it-was not known where he was = 

„Lord Herbert's Life of Henry VIII pag. 436. Epilt. . 
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road by which he came, and was no ſooner ar- 
rived at Carpentras, but he ordered Becatelli, his 
Secretary, to give a full account to Contareni, who 


had the Pope's chief confidence, of the reception 


he had met with. At the ſame time, though he 
did not think it proper to go to the Court of 
France, as the Inſtructions which he received, on 
leaving Rome, directed; yet, that nothing on his 
part might be wanting to bring the negotiation 
to a desirable iſsue, he ſent one of his houſhold, 
whom he judged beſt qualified for that purpoſe. 
It was the Abbẽ penal who is mentioned by 
Flaminius, and was, afterwards, one of the Lt- 
caTE'S Aſsociates in the Society of Viterbo. He 
had been with him at Toledo; was, as he ſays, 
perfectly well informed of the nature of the Em- 
baſsy, had long practiſed the Spaniſb and French 
Courts, and had the busineſs he was employed in 
thoroughly at heart. But he likewiſe found this 


other Mart of Royal alliances foreſtalled by the 


King of England *.” Henry had already made 
very preſsing overtures to Francis, in order to diſ- 
unite him from the Emperor: ſoon after, he went 
ſo far as to fend the Duke of Norfolk, to offer 
him his aſsiſtance to recover the Dutchy of Mi- 
lan, to remit all the arrears of pensions and ſalt- 
money, due from that Prince; and with all indus- 
try, as Lord Herbert expreſses himſelf, ta make him 
jealous of the Emperor's ambition F. The Abbe, 
therefore, was received with a politeneſs peculiar 
to that nation, and heard with great attention : a 
readineſs to come into the meaſures he' propoſed, 

* Etenim eodem tempore Anglus utriuſque, et Cæſaris et 


Galli animum vanis ac fallacibus pollicitationibus pertentaverat. 
Vita Poli, fol, 16. a tergo. i f 


+ Lord Herbert, page 451. 
Vor. I] U 
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Ster. was Signified in general terms; but the real a- 
IV. mount of his journey was no more, than to leave 
was. behind him the reputation of a. fine ſpeaker f. 
On his return to Carpentras, he was diſpatched to 
Rome, to lay before the Pope the whole ſtate of 
the Embaſsy; and repreſent, amongſt other things, 
that though the Nuncio at Toledo had aſsured his 
Holineſs, that the Lecars, at his arrival, ſhould 
find the Emperor ready to acquit himſelf of his 
engagements, yet he had ſeen no effect of ſuch a 
declaration: that his Imperial Majeſty had, on 
the contrary, excuſed himſelf from complying with 
them, on account of the affairs he had on his hands, 
the Ottoman war, and what he had to apprehend 
from the Lutherans; and had insiſted on being 
aſsured of the French King's diſposition, before he 
entered on action. He was likewiſe mitructed to 
inform the Pope, that if, on the abovementioned 
declaration, and that which the French Court had 
made to the ſame purpoſe, he ſtill thought it 
worth while to renew the negotiation, there would 
be no occasion to ſend him again to Spain, as. the 
Abbẽ might very well be intruſted with the Whole 
busineſs: and when theſe Princes were come to a 
final and real reſolution, it would be time enough 
for him to regulate with them, on the Pope's part, 
every zhing which concerned the Engliſb nation *. 
« He wrote, likewiſe, ro Contareni, that Parpalia 
would lay before him the account of his Expences, 
which far exceeded his Income; though he had 
Iain out in it all his ſavings; and that his Journies 
from Italy to Spain, and from thence to France, had 
reduced him very low: but that the importance 
of the busineſs, and the need there was of diſpatch, 
well deſerved all this. That he made no doubt 
but his Holineſs would vouchſafe to make a aro | 


1 Pallav. I. 4. c. 4. 
* Epiſt, R. Poli, pars 2. pag. 150. & ſeq. 
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able provision for this and other occurrences $:er. 
which 7 happen; and that he was well as- IV. 
sured his Friend's favour and credit would not bei 
wanting to him .“ Contareni, in his anſwer, in- 8th 4pril, 
forms him, that the Pope was not only entirely 539. 
ſatisfied with his conduct in the Embalsy, but 
moreover ſpoke of his prudence and preſence of 
mind in the moſt honourable terms. | 
In this interval, the death of the Empreſs 7/a- 
bells was an incident which gave occas!on to a 
farther attempt in behalf of the affairs of Eug- 
land; and was attended with an inſtance of the 
vanity of human felicity, which deferves to be 
recorded. - She died at Toledo, foon after the 
Ltecare had left that city; and Francis Borgia, 
eldeſt fon to the Duke of Gandia, was appointed 
by the Emperor to accompany the Corps to Gra- 
nada, the — place of x Catholic Kings. 
Being about to deliver it to the Clergy of the 
cathedral, the leaden coffin was opened, that the 
young Nobleman might make oath, as the cus- 
tom is in fuch ceremonies, that it was the Corps 
of the Empreſs. But all that remained of ſo 
lovely a perſon, was a hideous and confuſed maſs 
of rottenneſs and corruption. Thoſe who were to 
be Vouchers to a likeneſs, of which there was not 
the leaſt trace, refuſed to atteſt it; and with- 
drew at a diſtance, to ſpare themſelves the horror, 
cauſed by the sight and ſtench of one, who, a 
few days before, was accounted the moſt beau- 
tiful 'and fortunate woman in the world. Of all 
the attendants, there was not a single perſon, 
who on fuch appearances durſt affirm on oarh, 
that to be the face on which they had ſo often 
, gazed with admiration : the Marquis, who had 
the ſteadineſs to consider it with more attention 
Us i than 


I Epiſt, R. Poli, pam 2. page 160, et leq. 
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Sect, than the reſt, was not leſs ſtaggered, when he 


was required to ſwear to the identity of the per- 


jon; and he only depoſed, that the care he had 


taken to have the Corps watched, left him no 
room to doubt of its being that of the Empreſs. 
He then compared the attendance which he had 
lately ſeen about her; the court himſelf had 
often paid her; the pomp and magnificence 
which ſurrounded her perſon; with the condi- 
tion in which ſhe then was: and this reflection 
wrought in him a more extraordinary change 
than what Death had cauſed in the Princeſs. 
He took a reſolution of quitting the world, and 
devoting himſelf wholly to the ſervice of God; 
which he executed afterwards, when he was Duke 
of Gandia, to the wonder and edification of all 
Europe *. | I Tie 20 
The Pope on this occasion ſent Cardinal Alex- 


ander Farneſe, to make his compliments of con- 


dolence to the Emperor; with orders te call on 
the Engliſh CARDINAL, as he paſsed through Car- 
pentras, and confer with him on a — of 
bringing that Prince to a more ſatisfactory and 
explicit declaration with reſpect to England. We 
have four letters of this youthful Stateſman, dur- 
ing the ſhort ſtay he made at Toledo; in all 
which the affairs of the Engh/b nation are parti- 
cularly mentioned. The Emperor declared, he 
would have no miſunderſtanding with Henry till 
the tranquillity of Germany was ſettled; that the 
King of France might act as he thought fit: but 
as ſoon as Germany gave him no farther diſturb- 
ance, though that Prince ſhould refuſe to act in 
conjunction with him, he alone would avenge the 
injury done to Religion and to his own Family ; 
and both the Emperor, and his Miniſter Grau- 
delle, insiſted on CarDINar Porx's going to the 

| | Court 
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Court of Frante +. The reaſon aſsigned was, to Sr cr. 


induce the King to break off all meaſures with 


Henry; but the real motive was to create in him 


a jealouſy. at this journey, and by this means 
unite him more cloſely to the Spanſp intereſt: 
The LEOATE however, that he might remove 
from himſelf all appearances of having been 
wanting to the ſucceſs of the negotiation, wrote 
to the Pope's Ambaſsador at Paris, to know if 
his preſence at that Court would be of any ſer- 
vice to his Country: and the anſwer he receyg#d, 
juſtifies the prudence of the conduct he had al- 
ready held on that head. It was to, the follow- 
ing purpoſe ; That he had not taken upon him- 
ſelf ro give the LecaTE his opinion on the ſub- 
ject of his letter, leſt he might expoſe him to a 
ſecond journey, as fruitleſs as that-which he had 
taken in his way to Flanders; but having com- 
municated it to the Miniſter, who had ſpoken to 
the King, he had returned him this anſwer : That 
though his Majeſty's intentions would always 
be very Sthcere, with reſpect to what he had 
agreed on with the Emperor, whenever that Prince 
ſhould think proper to fulfil his part of the en- 
gagement; yet he did not approve of the Lx- 
GATE's journey to France, as it would raiſe ſuſpi- 
cions in the King of England, and render the mea- 
ſures they were to enter on leſs efficacious. The 
Ambaſsador likewiſe lets him know, that as ſoon 
as he had heard from Farneſe, he would bring the 
affair again on the carpet; and, as he ſaw no in- 
dication of change of ſentiments in the French 
Miniſtry, provided they were ſure of the Empe- 


ror, he had ſtill hopes the affair would have the 


; Paris, Sth 
U 3 | 3 


desired iſsue *.” 


1 Monum. Prælim. Epiſt. Reg. Poli, pars 2. 
* Epiſt. Ræginalii Poli, pars 2. pag. 164. 
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8 rer. In this manner insincerity was bandied about 
IV. from Toledo to Paris, and from thence to Toledo; 
◻◻ the ſole design of theſe Courts being to amuſe 
that of Rome, and avail themſelves of her autho- 
rity. They were conſcious what part became 
the high rank they held, and the variety of ex- 
pedients they had to execute it, without coming 
to declared hoſtilities: but becauſe it did not co- 
S incide with what is termed reaſon of State, it 
was treated with coldneſs and irreſolution, and 
at length laid quite aside. Theſe diſpositions, ſo 
unworthy thoſe who were wholly guided by them, 
cauſed the LEOATE to conclude a letter to Con- 
tareni, with the following remark : „That he 
had learnt from the er of many years, 
that no cauſe had a leſs favourable reception with 
mankind, than that which properly regarded God 
and his Worſhip; though this was what every 
one allowed to be the purport of the petition, 
by which we aſk hat his will may be dane: and, 
this being the caſe, no one could wonder at the 
evils which oppreſsed Chriſtendom ; and for 
which he ſaw no other remedy than earneſt ſup- 
plication to the Almighty. That, if after a sin- 
cere change of our own heart, we desire to bring 
others over to the ſame rectitude, the attempt, 
however well grounded, will be to no purpoſe, 
unleſs the hearers have a teachable diſposition : 
we were therefore to have recourſe to prayer, if 
we desired either ſafety to ourſelves, or relief to 
public calamities. That our holy Faith, and the 
Writings of able Men, had already taught us the 
inſufficiency of other remedies; but now we knew 
it by experience. Let us then, ſays he, firſt uſe 
this means in our own behalf, and afterwards on 
that of others. As for myſelf, I am encompaſsed 
with ſuch a variety of afflictions, that I ſcarcely 
know 
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know how to extricate myſelf T. Theſe were 8er. 
the death of his elder brother, his mother's con- IV. 
demnation, and ſeveral more of his friends and —w—= 
— either under ſentence of death, or exe- 
cuted. | 
Thus ended the ſecond and laſt attempt which 

the CAR DIN AL. made by the Pope's orders, and 
at the requeſt of the two moſt powerful Princes 
| in Europe, in favour of a Kingdom, in whoſe 
| welfare neither of them intereſted himſelf any 
) further, than to make its wealth and power uſe- 


J ful to his ambition. If the grounds on which he 
a proceeded, ſeem too slender for any great hopes 
8 of ſucceſs, this diſcuſsion belonged to another 
y department. He was only to execute the Orders 
1 of a higher Power, of whoſe ' good-will to his 
Country he had no doubt. But it is well worth 
y obſerving, that a project which had now been 
1, twice vainly attempted, or rather, had difappeared 
, as ſoon as it was concerted, was a few years after 
e brought about as ſoon almoſt as propoſed; and 
Yr the fame Perſon, who, for his attachment to the 
)- Religion of his Anceſtors, had, even in foreign 
n- Realms, been hardly ſafe from the ambuſhes and 
Je open violence of his Country, and had been pro- 
t, ſcribed and declared a Traitor, was recalled, by 
ſe, the united authority of the Legislature, and the 
n: general voice of the People, to reſtore them to 
if that Worſhip, which had been his only guilt. 
to The only opposition he then found, was from 
he the ſelfiſh views of the ſame Emperor, which had 
he cauſed all the diſappointments I have related ; 
ew and whoſe behaviour on this occasion juſtifies 
aſe Tertulliay's expreſsion, where, ſpeaking of the 
on Emperors of hl time, he ſays, „They would 


long ago have embraced Chriſtianity, could they 
4 have 
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have prevailed: on themſelves to comply with its 
obligations.” | | | 

But the Carvinar's concern for the public 
good was not confined to his Country. The 
part he took in the general welfare of mankind, 


made him intereſt himſelf in that of Germany. 


Several States of the Empire were already. bewil- 
dered in the maze of Novelty, and the.reſt ſeemed 
on the point of losing themſelves in the fame la- 
byrinth. At the beginning of this year, a Diet 
had been held at Frankfort, in order to ſettle the 
affairs of Religion ; of which the Emperor had 


been the chief promoter; and at which a great 


number of Catholics and Lutherans aſsiſted, but 


without any one on the part of the Pope. It was 
moreover agreed, that his Legates ſhould be ex- 
cluded from all future meetings of that kind; and 
all religious matters to be carried on under the 
authority of Charles, and his brother Ferdinand, 


who was elected King of the Romans, and be ra- 


tified by them. As no proceeding could be more 
irregular, than that the firſt Biſhop of the Chris- 
tian World ſhould not be admitted to debates, 
wherein the chief articles of Religion were to be 


diſcuſsed, and the prerogative of his See be trans- 


' ferred to a Lay Power, the Pope took the juſteſt 


offence at it; and Cardinal Aleander expoſtulated 


with Ferdinand, both by word of mouth and writ- 
ing, on the ſcandal it had cauſed, and the evil it 
was likely to produce. He could not be at a loſs 
to prove the incongruity of ſuch meaſures ; and 
that, under the pretext of redreſsing wrongs, 871 
have ever been the occasion of greater miſchiefs 
than thoſe they were designed to remedy *. This 


truth is ſo obvious, that Procopius, a Fagan Writer, 
0 


obſerves, the meddling in concerns of Religion, 


to 


Heiſi Hiſt. de l Emp. Annales Raynaldi, Pallavjcini Hiſt 
Cone, Trid. I. 4. c. 8. Ne 10. | 
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to have been one of the capital faults in the cha- Sz cr. 
racter of Fuſtinian. | KY IV. 
Ihe Preliminaries. being agreed on at Frank- —— 
fort, the controverted points were to be diſcuſs- 
ed, in the following OZeber, in a Diet at Nurem- 
zurg; and the time drawing near, the Engliſo 
CARDINAL made no ſcruple of writing to Conta- 
reni, That though the moſt reſolute opposition 
was to be made to the King of England's innova- 
tions, yet he was not the Prince, from whom Re- 
ligion was likely to receive the deepeſt wounds: 

And that ſuch a character, as Cato deſcribes his 
to have been, who undertook the ruin of the 
Commonwealth with thought and ſobriety, was 
much more to be feared: That there were now 
two of this Character; and, unleſs an obſtacle 
was put to the private meetings, which were ma- 
naged by their authority, it required no great 
degree of ſagacity to foreſee where they would 
end; and that the Church was in danger of bein 

N rent by more grievous divisions than ſhe had ſuf- 
fered for ſome centuries. That the Pope's Am- 


: baſsador in Spain had given him the firſt intelli- 
n Renee of thele matters, which had since been en- 
þ arged on by Farneſe. He concludes, that the 
| affairs of Religion in Germany were in ſo critical 
d a situation, that, notwithſtanding his love for 
* Contareni, and the inclination he had for privacy, 
it yet his concern for the common cauſe prevailed 
over other considerations, and made him earneſt] 

d desire that ſo able a Negotiator might be ſent 
> thither .“ This desire of the Carpinar had its 
Fl effect; for the Diet, after many fruitleſs meet- 
lis ings at different places, was adjourned to Ratis- 
er, on, in 1541, and Contareni received, as the Pope's 
n, Legate, by the Emperor, who was preſent at the 
td opening of the Aſsembly. The ſucceſs * 
iſt, 25 | 0 
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Sz ct. of this meeting was no better than the former 
IV. had met with; for the Lutherans insiſted on 
changes and abatements in a Religion, which, as 
another Pagan, Ammiunus Martellinus, obſerves, 
Simplex et n acrount of the abſolute fingleneſs of its fyſtem, ad- 
abſoluta. mits of none. However, the irregularity in the 
form of their proceedings, and the ſcandal cauſed 

by it, was removed. | 

The Caxbixar, having acquitted himſelf of 
what he owed the Public, fought in the con- 
verſation and friendſhip of Sadolet ſome relief in 
the affliftion, with which the ſtate of his Country, 
and the total ruin which threatened his family, 
oppreſsed him. He lodged in a convent near 
Carpentras, and not far from his friend's country 
houſe; the ſolitude of the place making him pre- 
fer it to any other, as moſt ſuited to his preſent 
ſtate of mind: and as the fame diſpositions al- 
ways attended him in the ſame circumſtances, 
the manner of paſsing his time in this retirement, 
was similar to that which 1 have related of his 
occupations at Liege. But as nothing lets us ſo 
thoroughly into a Character, as ſuch particulars 
of domeſtic life; and no actions convey more 
uſeful and practical inſtruction, than thoſe which 
flow from a great man, when the eyes of the Pub- 
lic are off him; I ſhall ſet down the brief ac- 
count he gives of himſelf, in a letter to Conta- 
rem. ©® Priuli, ſays he, Becatelli, and myſelf, 
have for our mutual conſolation begun a confer- 
ence on the Pſaims; and to-day we came to that 
which begins, Save me, O Lora, becauſe the Righ- 
teous have failed; becauſe Truth bas left the Chil- 
dren of Men. You know what follows. And 
certainly, whoever has much commerce with 
them, cannot but feel how neceſsary it is to beg 
of God, to preſerve him from their treachery ; 
and to acknowledge the favour, when he finds 
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in any one that sincerity and good faith which 82 * 


becomes His ſervants. I have fufficiently expe- 


rienced this almoſt univerſal depravity, not ty P 


own the happineſs I enjoy in the intimacy of a 


few acquaintance, to whoſe uprightneſs I can 


now, more than ever before, beap an honourable 
teſtimony. As to what regards myſelf, I ſhall 
only ſay, that in all events, I will never ceaſe to 
praiſe his goodneſs who has hitherto protected 
me. The many diſappointments I meet with in 
his cauſe, ſhall never make me diſtruſt ſeeing it 
at length end to his honour. We are to perſuade 
ourſelves, that all great undertakings, even in 
the order of Nature, are not brought to ſucceed, 
but through great difficulties; and thoſe enter- 
ptiſes, by which the ſervice of God is promoted, 
are, for the moſt part, compaſsed by means which 
have appeared impolsible *.” If he had been let 
into the knowledge of what was to happen to 
himſelf a few years after, in his return to his 


Country, and the occasion of it, he could not 


have expreſsed his foresight in other terms. 
The leiſure he enjoyed here, afforded him an 
opportunity of revising a Work which Sadolet 


had in hand, on the Reformation of the Church. De Sub- 
It was divided into three parts, of which the pu wy 


Author had gone through two; and being ex- 
tremely accurate in his — ͤ— he was de- 
sirous that this, which was the moſt important of 
them all, ſnould be a finiſned piece; as we ſee by 
the earneſtneſs with which he recommends the 
reviſal of it to the moſt eminent and learned of 
the ſacred College T. The ſcope of the Work, 
as we learn from himſelf, was to prop up the 
fallen ſtate of the Church, which now ſeemed to 
threaten ruin; and eſtabliſh ſuch manners, =_ 

* Epiſt. Reginald; Poli, pars 2. | 
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Sa r. ſuch a diſcipline, as might be worthy our holy 


Faith: and in ſeveral places it had a great affinity 


with Pighiuss Treatiſe of the Eccleſiaſtical Hierar- 


chy. Sadolet had not paſsed his laſt: judgment on 
that part of the performance on which he desired 
the opinion of his friends, when ſome ill- minded 
perſons picked out ſeveral paſsages, which, dis- 
joined from the context, not only miſrepreſented 
the Author's meaning, but had injured his repu- 
tation. Whereupon Carpinal PoLE intreats 
Contareni, who had paſsed no cenſure on thoſe 
places, to vindicate the honour of ſo great and 


deſerving a man, from all imputation of having 


advanced any thing foreign to the received tenets 


of the Church; and ſtop the mouths of his ad- 


verſaries *. This Work has never appeared in 
print; either on account of its not having had 
the Author's finiſhing hand; or the plainneſs with 
which he treated the diſorders of his times, and 
the remedies he judged proper to be applied to 
them. Du Pin has not 15 

of it, in his account of the Writers of the XVIth 
Century; and Niceron has fallen into the ſame 
omiſsion; but Montfaucon mentions it, as extant. 
among the Valican Manuſcripts. The fitneſs of 
the ſubject to the times to which it was addreſsed; 
the Author's, uncommon folicitude that the per- 
formance might be equal to the undertaking; and 
the acknowledged accuracy of his other Writings, 
| make 


© _ ® Tnterim vero hoc eum merits dolet (quod certè nobis om- 


nibus non minus moleſtum eſſe debet, pro tanti viri famã et 
Collegii conjunctione) quoſdem eſſe inventos, qui ex eodem 
ibro, de quo ipſe nondum judicium frmum fecerat, quem 
paucis communicandum, et his ſolus, quorum judicium exqui- 
rebat, eſſe voluit, neſcio quæ excerpſere, et in vulgus protu- 
lere, quz nec cum illius ſententia, cum ſeriberet, conveniunt, 
et huic infamiam apud ignaros rei veritatis inurere poſſent, 
tanquam novi et alieni a conſuetã Eccleſiæ doctrinã l 
Author eſſe 1 5 R. Poli Epiſt. pars 2. pag. 146. 
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make the regret. for the loſs of this, leſs the ef. 8 


fect of curiosity than of reaſon. 


Nothing could be more different than this 


peaceable and rational induſtry in promoting the 
cauſe of Truth, with which the CARDIN AL and 
his friends were taken up, and the boiſterous 


proceeding by which Henry was giving the Na- 


tion to underſtand, they had exchanged the Su- 
premacy of the Biſhop of Rome, for the arbitrary 


will of a capricious and bloody Prince. Three 


years before the time I am ſpeaking of, he drew 
up a profeſsion of Faith, in which he eſtabliſhed 
the Sacrament of Penitence, and Auricular Con- 
felſion; the real Preſence of Jzsus ChRISTH in the 
Euchariſt; Prayer for the Dead; the Invocation 
of Saints, and the reſpect due to their Pictures 
and Images; the Ceremonies uſed in bleſsing 
water, and the Exorciſins performed in Baptiſm; 
the cuſtom of receiving Aſhes at the beginning 
of Lent, and of carrying Palm- branches on the 
Sunday that bears that name; the Proſtrations 
made before the Croſs, and the cuſtom of kiſs- 
ing it on Good- Friday, as a ſymbolical language, 
which recalled the memory of God's benefits, 
and raiſed the mind to ſpiritual and heavenly 
things. In all this there was nothing but what 
had been the conſtant doctrine of Antiquity, and 
was then held and practiſed by the whole Catho- 
lic Church. The novelty consiſted in this, that 
whereas theſe Articles had hitherto reſted on the 
Goſpel, and the unanimous conſent of the Chris- 
tian World, the King would now have them re- 
ceived by virtue of his new Headſhip; and there- 
fore added a clauſe, to which the Church had 
been yet a ſtranger, by which the Biſhops were 
ordered to publiſh them to the People H E bad com- 
mitted to their charge. The Prelates had been 
heard on theſe heads, as Judges hear their Coun- 
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8zcr, cil; but the King alone had decided on what 


IV. 


was in debate. He now reduced this Profeſsion, 
which was ſomething long, and took in a variety 
of matter, to the fix following Articles, and re- 
commended them by an argument, of which it 
muſt be allowed he was perfectly maſter. By 
the firſt, the belief of Tranſubſtantiation was in- 
joined under pain of the ſame forfeitures which 
are incurred by Felony, and of being burnt to 
death. This article was inforced by a cruelty of 
a singular kind, and well fuited to the Law- 
giver's temper; for the abjuration of the con- 
trary error could not exempt the delinquent from 
the pumſhment he was liable to by falling into 
it. Communion in one kind, and the Celibacy of 
the Prieſthood were enacted, by the ſecond and 
third Articles, under pain of death; and by the 
three others, the perpetual Obligation of Vows of 
Chaſtity, the Utility of private Maſses, and the 
Neceſſity of auricular Confeſsion. Impriſonment, 
forfeiture, death itſelf, was the puniſhment of 
thoſe who obſtinately denied any of theſe points, 
or lived in defiance of them +. | 

It would have been a ſufficient diſgrace to our 
Annals, to be ſtained by ſuch inhuman Edicts, 
had they been the deed only of one frantic Ty- 
rant; but fuch was the slaviſn diſposition of the 
Parliament, that they not only paſsed all this 
into a Law, but gave up at the ſame time all 
the Civil and Religious Riohts-of the Nation; 
and, by one liberal furrender, made themſelves 
of no farther uſe, and ſubverted the Enghfh Con- 
ftirurion. Theſe mean Deſerters of their Coun- 
try's cauſe paſted an Act, by which the power of 
the whole Legislature was annexed to all Royal 
Proclamations, which were to have the force of 


— 
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>erpetual Laws; and full power given to the 820 r. 
k to inflict what puniſhment he thought fic IV. 
on the Tranſgreſsors. Hut, that the truſt repoſed . 
in them 8 all the proſtitution, to | 
which ſuch eleſs Guardians could expoſe it, 
they acknowledged, that the Statute here 
conferred no new power on his Majeſty, and was 
but declarative of a Prerogative inherent in the 
Crown, of which the Statute aſcertained the ex- 
tent; and by that means took from ill- minded 
perſons all = of diſobeying the King, who, 
as they take care to inform the Nation, 204d 
bear it full il x. A further inſtanee of degene- 
racy was ſtill poſsible, of which I ſhall have oc- | 
casion to ſpeak afterwards, and the Parliament | 
was, unwilling poſterity ſhould not be informed | 
they had been capable of it: and accordingly 1 
they attainted a perſan of the firſt quality in Eyg- 9 
land, who was within the Realm, without trial, or | 
citing her to appear before them. 85 | 
| The CarDINal having made ſome ſtay in the | 
neighbourhood of Carpentres, the Pope signified 
to him a desire of his returning to Rome 3 but 
the calamities of bis Family and Country, which 
ſeem now to have wholly taken up his mind, and 
ſunk his ſpirits, made him intreat his Holineſs, 
« to ſuffer him to remain in ſolitude, as what 
alone was decent in his preſent situation: Thar, 
although in other circumſtances it would be a 
oak owe pleaſure to him to . his reſpects to 
the Pope, and enjoy the converſation of his friends; 
yet, as. the diſeaſes of the body often hinder the 
mind in what, it is moſt intent n; ſo he now ex- *F 
perienced, that à sick and diſtempered ſtate of 1 
mind, deprived him of the contentment he ſhould 1 
take in what would otherwiſe be moſt agreeable : 
That he hoped to be revisited by more chearful 


days; 


* Anno 31 Hun. VIII. cap. 8. 
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Szcr. days; and though his Country lay under every 


TV. 


Sir Tho, 


IWyat. 


Country, was more ſensible to him than any pri- 
vate consideration; and the leaſt he could do, 


kind of oppreſsion, yet it ſtill made a part of his 
Saviour's Kingdom, to whom all power in bea- 


* 
1 


ven and earth is given: That he ſupported him- 
ſelf with the ee of having given no oc- 
casion to theſe diſaſters; of having, to the utmoſt 
of his power, oppoſed thoſe who were the Au- 
thors of them; and having never been wanting 
in his endeavours to redreſs them “.“ He re- 
minds Contareni, that if it had been always uſual 
to allow ſome ceſsation from all public busineſs, 
to thoſe who had loſt either a Parent, a Wife, or 


a Child; with how much more reaſon might he, 


who had loſt, almoſt in the ſame inſtant, all who 
were deareſt to him, either. by death or impriſon- 
ment, claim this exemption ? That the total de- 
ſolation of the Liberties and Religion of his 


was to weep. in ſecret over her Ruins; and with- 
draw from the Public, where, as matters now 


ſtood, he could be of ſervice to no body, and 


muſt be a burden to himſelf. He alledges the 


dearneſs of provisions at Rome; and the juſt ap- 
prehensions he was under from the threats of the 


Engliſb Ambaſsador at the Court of Spain. He 
tells his Friend, he ſuppoſes he has heard of 
his mother being ſentenced to death, that is, 


ſays he, to life eternal; for, unleſs he under- 


ſtood it in that manner, his own life would be 
inſupportable to him: and, alluding to a pas. 
ſage in Exodus, that notwithſtanding this firm 


PIRIE, he could not bear the light, unlefs 
e 


ſheltered himſelf under the Rock, and was 


hid in the Cavern, whilſt the Glory of the Lord 
paſsed by .. | 


| | He 
* Epiſt. Reginaldi Poli, pars 2, epiſt. 80. 
+ Did. pag. 197. 88 
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He had finiſhed the letter, when he received Sz er. 
advice from Contareni of the death of Cardinal IV. 

Campegio, on whom the King, many years be- 

fore, had conferred the Biſhoprick of Saliſbury 

though,” since his rupture with the See of Rome, 

he had deprived him of the Revenues, and the 

Pope had thoughts of nominating Carvinar 

PoLE to it. It had always been his opinion, that 

after the death of the preſent Incumbent, the 

Pontiff, notwithſtanding the cuſtom of conferr- 

ing benefices which are vacated in that Court, 

ſhould nominateno other perſon to this Biſhoprick ; 

but now the preſent occasion of its vacancy, and 

the offer of it made to himſelf, led him into a 

train of thought, with which the Reader cannot 

but be entertained. - « The reſult, ſays he to 

his Friend, of my mind on this affair, is, that if 

England recovers its former ſtate, I can never be 

at a loſs for Church-benefices, if I desire them: 

but as things now are, I do hot ſee what greater 

emolument'I ſhould receive from the Biſhoprick 

of Saliſbury, than from that of Antioch, were 1 | 

nominated to it; and if honour only be intend- 

ed, you muſt be ſensible how very slender this 

is. As J am no ſtranger to my Countrymen, 

and to what will chiefly move their ſcorn ;-I am 

well aſsured, they will no ſooner have heard of 

this Collation, but it will become the ſubject of 
- univerſal rallery: and it is on this account, 


e that J am extremely desirous the Public may 
- never be informed of your having any part in 
m this propoſal. What muſt well-diſpoſed perſons 
ſs in England, who are informed of what I have 
as forfeited and refuſed in defence of the Apoſtolic 
rd - See, think, when they hear that a provision is 
made for me from a benefice, the profits of 

Te which are enjoyed by another? What conftruc- _ 
tion can they put on ſuch proceedings? Thoſe 
Vol. I. . | of 


- ——— 
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Szcr. of another turn will have ample matter for 
IV. mockery, when, after having rejected their fatteſt 
— moricls, like the fleſh-pots of Egypt, they fee me 
reduced to take up with offals, whilſt they are 
feaſting on the fat and the marrow. I well re- 
member, when they formerly endeavoured to di- 
vert me from leaving their party, no argument 
was preſsed ſo cloſely as this: they told me, that 
by ſo doing I gave up all means of ſubsiſtence; 
and desired to be credited on what experience 
had taught them of the Court of Rome. No one 
was more eloquent in this argument than T o1ftal, 
Biſhop of Durham, the moſt learned perſon of 
the Nation, and who had the higheſt. reputation 
for Virtue, till he deferted her cauſe ; and was at 
that time my deareſt friend. When it was'visi- 
ble to which side I inclined, he wrote to me, by 
the King's orders, that I'was about to quit the 
high road to preferment, for a by-way of very 
uncertain iſsue; and that I might give credit to 
him, who was practiſed in thoſe matters, when 
he affirmed, my simplicity would be impoſed on. 
The anſwer I made was, that if I acted with in- 
tegrity, I could not be the loſer; and, if I did 
not, 1 deferved to bear the puniſhment. Bur if 
they are appriſed of my being named to this 
Biſhoprick, no ſubject could afford them more 
matter for ridicule, or be a ſtronger confirmation 
of their former predictions; and I expect ſhortly 
to {ee ſomething from the Preſs on this head, as 
they have glready publiſhed on much more idle 
ſubjects. If it be rephed, that no account is to 
be made, either of what they think or ſay; yet 
—— can be reputed a benefit, but what is 
grateful to him who receives it: and who is ſo 


well acquainted with my way of thinking on this 
whole affair, as yourſelf? Wherefore, though I 
cannot but acknowledge the diſtinction with 2175 
| | is 
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his Holineſs treats me on this occasion; yet the Ser. 


$07 


preferably to all benefices, is IV. 
favour I now aſk, pre! rabl ro all benences Sn 


to retire for ſome time, till thoſe wounds are 
healed, which I received by engaging in the pub- 
lic cauſe. If I obtain this, I Il Fave all 1 can 
enjoy in my preſent circumſtances : the reſt de- 
pends on Heaven “.“ | 
But though the Carvinar's mind Jaboured 
under all the oppreſsion he has deſcribed ; his 
grief did not betray him into a behaviour unbe- 
coming the high character for wiſdom and ſtea- 


dineſs he had hitherto maintained; and his whole 


carriage was fo free from ſadneſs and: dejection, 
chat it was a pattern of the contrary virtues to all 
who were witneſses of it. Sadolet, in whoſe neigh- 
bourhood he now lived, has done him juſtice on 
this head, in a letter to Farneſe. Your inti- 
mate Friend Pol x, ſays he, a man of the moſt 
unſhaken conſtancy, and whoſe virtue is of a ſu- 
perior order, and worthy our, admiration, 1s now 
with me. I have formerly had frequent oppor- 
tunities of being acquainted with him; but his 
character never appeared to greater advantage, 
than in his preſent adverſe fortune, and the cala- 
mities which have befallen his family. He is 
therefore held by all here in the higheſt eſtima- 
tion; and they look on him as one come down 
to them from a happier ſtate of Beings, or brought 
back from Tuner e Antiquity. This opinion is 
owing to his wiſdom, modeſty, humanity, and 
religion; and it greatly redounds to the honour 
of the holy See, that foreign Countries ſhould 
behold what ſort of Men are placed at the 
helm T.“ | 

| | R 2 The 


* Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 2. epiſt. $0. 16th Auguſt, 1539. 

+ Por us tuus, vir fortiſſimi animi, virtutiſque non eximiz 
colim, verim etiam admirabilis (quod ipſe et alias ſepe et 
nunc 
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The remonſtrances which the CAR DIN AL had 
made, only delayed his journey to Rome a few 
months; for the Pope, either desirous to have 
ſo able and experienced an Adviſer near his per- 
ſon, or becauſe the Emperor had signified, that 
Since he did not go to the French Court, it would 
be agreeable to him that he ſhould be employed 
elſewhere, ordered him to ſet out on his return 
to Italy T. He left therefore the Monaſtery in 
the neighbourhood of Carpentras, about the be- 

inning of Ofober, that he might ſpend ſome 


time with the Biſhop of Verona, of whoſe friend- 


ſhip he had received ſuch signal proofs, and ar- 
rive at Rome before the end of the year. He 
informed Contareni of this design, and concludes 
with theſe remarkable lines: I have signi- 
fied to you every thing which can contribute not 
only to my comfort, but to my ſafety ; and you 
are not ignorant of what moment it is to a mind 
ruffled like mine, not to lie open to new trials, 
either of grief or fear. I ſhun Rome, as the place 
my enemies have pitched on for my ruin: and 
though, under ſuch an apprehension, I may be 
ſafe, I can never be ſecure. I might add, that 
it would be a ſatisfaction to my family, if any of 
them yet remain, to be informed I had obtained 
every thing I desired for the fafety of my perſon. 
I could do no leſs than aſk you to impart this to 


his Holineſs, that I might acquit myſelf of a 


duty 


nunc cam maximꝭ, in hae iniquitate fortunz, acerbiſque ſuo- 
rum eventibus declarat) ſumma mea cum voluptate nunc eſt 
Carpentoracti. Itaque ab omnibus colitur, et in honore ha- 
betur, ut non hominem noſtri temporis, ſed quaſi & ccelo de- 
miſſum, aut ab antiquitate nobis redditum, videantur intueri. 
Tanti eſt is ſapientia, modeſtia, humanitate, religione : quod 
quidem in gloriam veſtri nominis cedit, cum videant ha natio- 
nes cujuſmodi vos viros ad ſedis Apoſtolicz gubernacula acci- 
endos eſſe putaveritis. Jac. Sad, Epiſt. lib. 12. 


+ Epiſt. Reginaldi Poli, pars 2, pag. 192. 
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duty which ſelf - preſervation impoſes on every Ser. 
— by proposing what I min would . IV. 
bute to it. As to the Ruffian's ſtroke, I ſhall en- 
deavour not to be unprepared for it. My prayers, 
Contareni, are conſtantly offered up for his Holi- 
neſs and yourſelf ; and will, I hope, be leſs in- 
terrupted, when thoſe ties are looſed by which 
J hold to this life; which, if it be for the ſer- 
vice of my Maker, cannot happen too ſoon for 
my desire.“ CO 
Before he ſet out, he received advice from 
Farneſe, that a Gentleman of the Pope's bed- 
chamber, who was going to Toledo, had orders, 
amongſt other things, to excuſe the backwardneſs 
he had ſhewn in going to the French Court, on his 
leaving Spain. To which he replied, with a free- 
dom becoming a native of England, and the con- 
ſciouſneſs of his own integrity, That his con- 
duct in that reſpect ſtood in need of no Apology, 
as he was ſo far from being backward in tak- 
ing that journey, had it been attended with any 
proſpect either of public benefit, or of his ho- 
nour, on whoſe part he was to have gone, that 
no danger ſhould have hindered him: That, 
notwithſtanding the inconveniency to which ſuch 
a ſtep would have expoſed himſelf, and the de- 
triment it muſt have brought on his Country's 
cauſe and the dignity of the See of Rome, he had 
not refuſed the commiſsion, but had waited for 
ſecond Orders from him, whoſe Ambaſsador he 
| was, and whoſe commands he was diſpoſed to 
1 execute, as ſoon as they were intimated to him .“ 
Having added this in his juſtification, to what he 
had already written to Contareni, he ſet out with 
all his Retinue, and amongſt the reſt, Priuli and 
Becatelli; the latter of whom was lately recovered 

X 3 of 

* Epiſt. Reginaldi Poli, pars 2. pag. 193. 
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ster. Of a fever, and had juſt ſtrength enough to begin 


IV. 


a journ 


— Not 4 from the great road, between Aix and 


chap. 7. 


Marſeilles, lies the Sainte-Beaume; which has not 
only been reverenced for ſeveral ages on a reli- 
Gers motive, but celebrated by very eminent 

riters, as a ſubject equal to their pen. Pe- 
trarch, who lived many years in Provence, has 
deſcribed it in verſe. It is a wonderful cavern, 
formed by nature in a rock of incredible height, 
and ſurrounded with a ſcenery ſuited to the pur- 
poſes of ſolitude and Chriſtian ſeverity. An an- 
cient tradition has ſuppoſed 1t to have been the 
abode of the holy Woman, whoſe penitential tears 
are recorded in ſuch an honourable detail by St 
Luke; and that ſhe was Mary Magdalene, and the 
Siſter of Martha and Lazarus; though St Luke 
ſuppreſses her name, and the other Evangeliſts 
no where give us to underſtand that ſhe was the 
Magdalene, or that Magdalene was Lazarus's and 
Martha's siſter. The ſame tradition has added, 


that, after our Lord's Aſcension, they were all 


ſhipped off in a ſhattered Veſsel, in hatred to their 
divine Maſter, whoſe favourite Diſciples they had 
been, and conducted by Providence to the coaſt 
of Provence, where the siſters are ſaid to have 
paſsed the remainder of their days. The fitneſs 
of the place for penitential Exerciſes probably 
gave birth to this opinion. But though the his- 
torical facts on which it is grounded be of very 
doubrful authority; yet the veneration paid to 
the memory of an illuſtrious Penitent, on whoſe 
demonſtrations of love towards his facred Perſon, 
the Son of God ſeems to dwell with complacence, 
is not leſs commendable ; or the prayers offered 
through her interceſsion, leſs efficacious ; or the 
1 ſentiments, with which this opinion 
as inſpired numberleſs perſons who reſort to the 

7 * Place, 


» V 


contaminated with every kind 
without Remorſe; and this impreſsion cauſed 
me to ſend up my earneſt ſupplication for him; 
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cumſtance of the Legend was authentic. 
The CaRDINAL, in his return to [taly, visited 


this Sanctuary; and what happened to him on 


this occasion affords an inſtance, that the buſy 


ſcenes. of public life are no hindrance to the 


moſt intimate communications of the divine Spi- 
rit, whoſe converſe is with: the fingle-minded, in 


whatever ſtation it is their lot to be. I ſhall 


therefore make no difficuky, notwithſtanding the 
falſe delicacy of a corrupt age, to ſet before the 
Reader the amiable simplicity with which he de- 
{ſcribes the ſentiments he felt there, in a letter to 
Edward VI. as they greatly corroborate what 
he declares in ſo many other places, of his dis- 
positions towards Henry, even when he ſeemed 


moſt his Enemy; and of his love and regard for 


his perſon, though he deteſted his deſtructive 
proceedings, and endeavoured all he could to 
put an end to them. When I approached the 
Sanctuary, ſays he, in which the Remains of the 
holy Penitent are deposited, I was ſtruck with 
a lively remembrance of the King, who, though 

— guilt, was yet 


and to fall into a fit of weeping as ſoon as I en- 
tered the Church. My tears continued for ſome 
miles after I had left the place; and being ob- 
ſerved by one of my attendants, with whom 1 
uſed to converſe familiarly, he aſked me the 
cauſe of them. I not only ſatisfied his curiosity, 


but likewiſe informed him of what had: paſsed in 


my mind, and the petition I had made to the 
Father of mercy : That I had repreſented to 
him the tears I ſhed, as the effects of his good- 
nels, and poured out in his cauſe : for, had any 

| X 4. » . - ſelfiſh 
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or advantageous to themſelves, than if every cir- IV. 
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S8 r. ſelfiſh consideration bedewed my face, ſuch drops 
; © Bs would have ſued-for vengeance rather than mer- 


felt not the inward comfort 
of my requeſt being granted. I rather ſeemed to 


cy, on one, from whom I had received ſuch 


wrongs. But they were tears, of which I had 


the example in his bleſsed Son, whoſe prayer was 


heard, as the Apoſtle ſays, for the deference which 


was due to him, and who being himſelf pure of 


all guilt, prayed for thoſe who laboured under it: 
That, under favour of his recommendation, I 
preſumed to offer up mine to the throne of mer- 
cy; and begged they might, in virtue of thoſe 
ſhed by my — for his Enemies, obtain a 


like propitious grace for the King. I often re- 
peated, that it was his mercy alone which had 
opened theſe sluices of piety and compaſsion, and 
that I hoped he would admit them into his pre- 


ſence. This was my silent 3 to God, but I 
desired, as a pledge 


hear a voice which increaſed my affliction, and 


was the ſame which ſaid to the Prophet, who was 
likewiſe ſupplicating for his Sovereign, Why dof 
thou lament a perſon, whom I have caſt of“. 


Being arrived at Verona, the CarDiNAL expe- 


rienced the uſual benevolence and liberality of 
the Prelate of that City, who, as has been elſe- 


where ſeen, to every qualification ſuited to his ſa- 


cred character, joined that which renders great 


wealth uſeful to the real and noble purpoſes, 


which, according to the true meaning of the 


word, conſtitute Magnificence. During his ſtay 
here, he received the following letter from 1/dore 


Clario, Who was then a private religious man of 


St Peter's Monaſtery in Modena, and was afterwards 
promoted to the Biſhoprick of Foligno. It was 
no ſmall joy to me, my Lord, to hear of your ſafe 
arrival at Verona, after a troubleſome and danger- 
; ous 

* Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 4. Epiſt, ad Edpuardum VI. $ 46. 
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oy The favour, I own, was fo far above my 


deſerts, that T had no reaſon to expect it, and 


therefore comfort myſelf though it was denied 


me. I could not, however, on this occasion but 


call to mind the advantages I have formerly re- 


ceived from your converſation; and regret the 
loſs of an opportunity, which perhaps may never 


be offered again. I find by experience, that no- 
thing affords more aſsiſtance in the difficult paths 
of life, or more powerfully raiſes our mind above 


the low joys of the world, than the converſation 
of the wiſe and good; and the advantage we re- 


ceive from it is equal, I had almoſt ſaid, ſuperior, 
to what the beſt books afford *.“ 


Thuanus ſpeaks of this extraordinary perſonage, 


« as one ſkilled in the learned LANgUages, and 
| 


not more recommendable for his excellence in 
Chriſtian erudition, than his blameleſs manners, 
and a ſpirit that breathed nothing but charity, 
and the reformation of the Church : His libera- 
lity and gentleneſs to the Poor, joined to the pu- 
rity of his life, raifed ſuch an opinion of his ſanc- 
tity, that, at his death, nothing could hinder the 
rae from breaking into the chamber where he 
ay expoſed for forty hours, without any appear- 
ance of putrefaction. He died three years before 
the Carpinar, on the 28th of May, 1555 F.“ 
I ſhould not have mentioned this Prelate in fuch 
a detail, was it not to add another inſtance to the 
many, which the courſe of this Hiſtory has already 
led me to, of the character of CARDINAL PoLz's 
acquaintance; and of the many excellent perſon- 
ages in every kind of merit, with which the C * 
| bach | 5 


Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 2. pag. 19. * 6 
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ous embaſsy ; but I was greatly diſappointed at Sr. 

your not taking Modena in your way, where you 
would have met with the beſt welcome we could 
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Szcr. of Rome abounded, in an age whoſe diſorders in 
Iv. general were very great; and in that country and 

order of men, on which the ſeverity of the cen- 

ſure has chiefly fallen. Whereas the character of 
Henry and Cromwell, and the reſt of his Inſtru- 
ments ; and of almoſt all the German Reformers, 
furniſhes the ſtrongeſt proof, that perſons at ſuch 
variance,with one another, and whoſe lives were 
ſo remarkably faulty, were never designed by the 
Source of truth and holineſs to enlighten and re- 
form mankind. I) . 

On the CAR DIxAL's coming to Rame, he found 
that his Work On the Church's Unity, which was 
one continued diſcourſe, had been divided into 
four parts, and 2 in his abſence, and with- 

out his knowledge. The treatiſe, as has been 
ſaid, was originally designed for the King of 
England alone, — any view of making it 
ublic; yet, as the impreſsion had been taken off 
y the Pope's orders, all he could obtain was, 
that the Copies might be in his own keeping, till 
he had written a Preface, which was much desired. 
He had already begun, in a diſcourſe addreſsed to 
the Emperor,. a brief recapitulation of - Henry's 
Life; which he now judged would ſerve that 
urpoſe, and be the beſt Apology for thoſe pal- 
ages where the King is treated with great free- 
dom. But though "this work was far advanced, 
he deferred, ſome years, putting the finiſhing hand 
to it, which, in ſome places, it ſtill ſeems to have 
never had. His ——_ for proceeding with this 
slowneſs, as he informs Edward VI. was a regard 
for the King his Father's character, having ob- 
tained a delay of the publication of the Work, 
till the Treatiſe, which was to be prefixed to it, 
was finiſhed *.” ----- The facts it contains come 
down no lower than the preſent yeat 1539, nd 
| | RIP I have 


e Epiſt, R. Poli, pars 4. Epiſt. ad Edevardom VI. $ 48. 
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I have had frequent vecasion to tefer to it in the * 


courſe of this Hiſtory, 


The method he obſerves in this Preface, which Ls 


is one of the moſt animated pieces that has ap- 
in any language, is, firſt, to relate the 
ubſtance of the facts, which had hitherto diſ- 
graced Hewry's feign; and, then, to consider them 
in every light which can ſet off their deformity; 
2 if poſsible, a ſcene of tyranny, ra- 

- bloodſhed, and ſacrilege, by which the years, 
the months, and almoſt the days of thoſe annals 


are blackened, with a ſtrength of ſentiment and 


diction equal to ſuch horrors. He omits no cir- 
cumſtance, no reflection, vrhich can add life to 
the narrative, and draw, as he ſays, a repreſenta- 
tion of thoſe Regions of Woe, _ 2 — 1s 
heard or ſeen but wailing and gn 

and the appearance of tormenting Er bed. When When 
he wrote the Work, he was at an age when — 
is in its full vigour; and the facts, which 

lates, were recent. The moſt diſtant were in 
every one's memory, and moſt of them were daily 
tranſacted under their obſervation, The Carp1- 
NAL himſelf had been a Spectator of ſeveral, and 
was informed of the by witneſses above all 
exception, and the univerſal voice of Europe. 
Thus the whole narrative comes to us recom- 
mended by every teſt of credibility; and the dif- 
ferent ſentiments of indignation and pity, which 
ſuch a variety of wickedneſs and miſery raiſed in 
the Relator's mind, equally affect the Reader. 


At the ſame time, He has been no leſs juſt to the 
laudable part of this Prince's character, in the firſt = 


years of his reign; and dwells with complacence, 
not only on what he had done, that was praiſe- 
worthy ; but on the expectations he had raiſed of 
his riper age; and laments with expreſsions, to 
which nothing but n could have given ut. 

terance, 
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8 = 7; terance, the fall of a King he loved and honour- 


therefore, 


ed; and for whoſe welfare, even in the midſt of 
his diſorders, there was nothing he was not diſ- 


poſed to undertake or ſuffer. 


I ſhall conclude this period of Carvinar Por x's 
Hiſtory, by a- brief account of Bembo, who was 


this year raiſed to the Purple. The early diſco- 


very he made, at the University of Padua, of our 
Countryman's genius; and the invariable eſteem 


with which he ever after honoured his virtues, - 


deſerve this acknowledgment from the Writer of 
His Life, who received theſe marks of diſtinction 
from this elegant 22 of merit. The CAR or- 
NAL begins the letter he wrote to him on his pro- 
motion, * by aſsuring his Friend of the ſatisfac- 
tion he felt in congratulating him on the ſame 
occasion, on which, ſome years before, he had re- 
ceived from him a like inſtance of friendſhip. 
He obſerves, that to the civilities uſual on ſuch 
occasions, Bembo had added an advice, for which 
he was greatly beholden'to him, of behaving him- 
ſelf in ſuch a manner as to appear deſerving of a 
dignity, which required no ſmall ſtock of Virtue: 
and though he had done no more than juſt hinted 
the — 9 yet it had made a laſting impreſsion. 
That, for his own part, though he felt a joy on 
Bembo's promotion, equal to what He had ex- 
preſsed in his own regard, yet he could only sig- 
nify it by a sincere congratulation; as his diſpa- 
rity in age, and all other qualifications, would 
make e e beyond that improper: all, 

ſhould mention on that head, was, 
the proſpect he now had of ſeeing before his eyes 
2 model of thoſe qualities, by which the poſt of 
honour, in which they were both placed, was 
chiefly maintained“. “ : 


Hoe tamen, quia ad ſructum hujus gaudii maximè perti- 


net, adſcribere, ut ſpero, non dedecebit, me maxime abs te ex- 


— 


Bembo, 
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Bembo, in his pb having thanked the Car- Ser. 


DINAL for the part he took in his promotion, ſays, 


. 


« his high birth, and his inclinations, not inferior 


to ſuch an extraction, had been the firſt motive of 
his regard for him; but that this had been im- 
jun, by long wh Lhe ge 12 and a similitude of 
thoſe ſtudies, in which they were both engaged: 
that he had considered, with infinite —— ure, 
Pol E's inclination to the fine Arts, and the pro- 


eſs he made in them; and that, henceforward, 


e ſhould not only be a diſtant admirer, but an 
eye-witneſs of his rare accompliſhments, and an 
Aſsociate in the ſame counſels. He profeſses a 
love for him, in which he can be rivalled by none 
but Sadelet : and teſtifies his joy that the hazards 
and fatigues of the late negotiation had been com- 
penſated by the ſociety of that learned and valu- 
able man Tt.” | 

This eminent and amiable perſon, of whom 
mention has been made in the former parts of 
this Hiſtory, was a native of Venice; which, at 
that time, was the ſeat of freedom, genius, and 
valour. His family had given the State great 
Captains, and excellent Magiſtrates ; and his fa- 
ther being ſent Ambaſsador to Florence, he ac- 
oa him, and there formed his Stile to that 
delicacy in the Tuſcan language, which is ſo much 
admired in his writings. Not ſatisfied with pos- 
ſeſsing the beauties of this and the Latin tongue, 
he took a journey into Sicily, to ſtudy the Greek, 
under Laſcaris, a celebrated Profeſsor, and a na- 
tive of Greece. He then heard a courſe of Philo- 
ſophy from Leonico, and diſcovered a wonderful 
aptitude to every kind of polite literature. His 

Talian 


pectare, ut exemplar ante oculos ejus virtutis kabeam, qui 
max imè conſervatur hzc dignitas, ad quam tu me verbis pauld 
ante incitaſti. Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 2. pag. 204, | 


+ P. Bembi Epiſt. ad Card. Polum. 


1539+ 


atoned. He had two ſons by her, and a daugh- 
ter named Helen, who was married to a VenePan 
Nobleman, and had every commendation, but 
legitimacy of birth. This attachment, and his 
love of ſtudy, cauſed him to reject the ſolicita- 
tions by which his S preſsed him to marry, 
and the employments ch were offered him by 
the Senate: but Leo X. being raiſed to the Pa- 
pacy, he drew Bembo from his retirement, and 
made him Secretary of State. By this means he 
was immerſed in busineſs, to which he had hi- 
therto been very averſe; and as he acted on a 
principle of honour, his aſsiduity in the Office, 
of which the volumes of elegant letters he left 
behind him are a proof, impaired his health, and 
obliged him to have recourſe to the air of Padua, 
where he became .acquainted with our Country- 


man. After Leo's death he retired to Venice, 


and divided his time between books and the con- 
verſation of the learned, till the year I am ſpeak- 
me of; when Paul TII. Hor him a Cardinal. 
This promotion, of which he had not the leaſt 
thought, ſo greatly ſurpriſed him, that he was 
on the point of refuging it; but going to church 
the morning after he received the news, in order 
to aſk direction in the ſtep he was about to take; 
as he approached the altar, the Prieſt being come 
to thoſe words of Ixsus CHRIST to St Peter, which 
name Bembo bore, Peter, follow me ; he took them 
as addreſsed to himſelf, and no longer oppoſed a 
dignity which he had not ſought, and now — 
5 — Prete 
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preted it was the will of heaven he ſhould acc 


no! ept. S Her. 
Soon after, writing to one of his friends, I IV. 
ſhall be ordained Prieſt, ſays he, in the Holidays —w—= 
of Chriſtmas, and then _— myſelf to celebrate 
the divine Myſteries: admire the change which 
the divine goodneſs has wrought in me.“ 

Being now become a resident of Raume, „he 
was honoured by all perſons of the higheſt diſtinc- 
tion in that City; and particularly, Jays the Au- 
thor of his Life, who was acquainted with them 
both, by ReGinaLD Pol, a perſon brought to 
us by Providence from ſo diſtant a country as 
Britain; or rather, if the expreſsion be not too 
bold, deſcended to us from the regions above: 
and though no commendation can equal the ſub- 
ject when he is the theme, I ſhall take a more 
ſuitable opportunity of doing his merit all the 
juſtice I am able. At preſent, I ſhall only ſay, 
that it is doubtful, if that Island, by having the 
advantage of, giving birth to ſuch a perſon, who 
lets us a pattern of genuine Chriſtian piety, has 
not compenſated the great wrongs ſhe has done 
to that cauſe, . He lived with Bembo, who was 
now far advanced in years, in the greateſt inti- 
macy, and had the higheſt value for his 
and excellent qualities, and chiefly for a candor 
and openneſs of temper, which gave him back 
the likeneſs of his own diſpositions *,” The Pope 

| con- 

Cultus eſt. Rome Bembus cù m I bonis pleriſque omnibus 
Contareno,Sadoleto, Corteſio, Morono Cardinalibus ampliſſimis, ho- 
minibuſqueeruditiſimis ; tum vero-pracipueaRecixatboPario, . 
homine, Dei immortalis, dubio , beneficio, ex ultima 
uſque Britannig ad vos vecto. vel de cœlo potius, ſi modo dictu 
fas eſt, lapſo; cujus de laudibus, quanquam de tam præclar 
ac divina virtute nemo ſatis digne unquam loquetur, alius mihi 
profectò dicendi locus dabitur. Hoc certè haud facile in præ- 
ſentia dijudicare audeam; pluſne eam inſulam, multis vulneri- 
bus Chriſtianæ Reipublicæ per ſummam impietatem infligen- 


dis, 


C ͤ P ns 
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Szcr. conferred the Biſhoprick of Eugubio, on the new 
IV. Cardinal, and afterwards that of Bergamo; both 
wo which he adminiſtered with an irreproachable life, 
and the diſcharge of ſuch duties as thoſe take on 
them,” who besides the care of themſelves engage 
in that of others. He ſurvived his promotion to 
the Purple eight years; and died of a hurt he re- 
ceived on horſeback, in the 8ixty-eighth year of 
his age. As he was drawing towards his end, 
ſome of his family, who were acquainted with the 
intimacy there had always been between him and 
CARDINAL PoLE, informed the latter of the dan- 
us ſtate his friend was in, and desired him to 
preſent in his laſt minutes. He immediately 
complied with their requeſt, and had the fatisfac- 
tion, as he ſays, of finding him in thoſe disposi- 
tions with which the ſpirit of Chriſtianity ſooths 
the terrors of the paſsage from time to eternity, 
and makes us die the death of the Righteous *. 
He was buried at Rome, in the Quire of the 
Church of the Minerva; his fon Torquato having 
compoſed that honourable inſcription, which ſtil] 
remains. Ferom Quirini, a Noble Venetian, who 
had loved and honoured him through life, erected 
to his memory in St Anthony's Church at Padua, 
a marble Statue, in which, as the curious obſerve, 
all the exquisiteneſs of ſculpture is exhauſted : 
And, that none of thoſe diſtinctions which light 
up the urn of the illuſtrious Dead, and wait on 
| their 


dis, nocuiſſe dicam; an quod in illo ſolo talis tantuſque vir 
ortus et procreatus fit, unde vere planeque Chriſtianæ pietatis 
vitæque exemplum peteremus, 32 Is igitur cum Bembo 
familiariſſimè vixit; cùmque ſenis optimi multas magnaſque 
animi dotes maxime fecit; tum vero apertum ſimplexque ho- 
minis ingenium ſuæ ipſius voluntati atque naturz conſimile ac 


par, plurimùm ſemper adamavit. Caſa in Vita Bembi. 
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their name beyond the grave, might be wanting Se er, 


to grace Bembo's merit, us Life has been written 
by the moſt correct genius of an age which was 
fruitful in great Originals +. / 

c # Neque immerito commendati ſane, aut is qui pauen qui: 
dem ſcriphit, ſec in ſeribendo omnĩum politiſumos, rhaximeque 


limatus, idemque ab omnibus ineptiis remotiſſimus fuit, F. 


Caſa. Mauretus. 


4A . 


vor . R er,; 


IV. 


Caſa. 
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S E C T. v. 


5 | f | | 
His Behaviour in the Government of Viterbo; 
and on bis Mother's being put to death. 


Ser. HE Carnmar, at his coming to Rome, 
V. | was met by Contareni, and his other friends, 
ad welcomed with every demonſtration of joy 
and reſpect, by all perſons of rank and merit in 
that City. Soon after the Pope appointed him a 
body-guard, as a fecurity againſt any attempts on 
his life, by the Emiſsaries of the King of Eng- 
land; nor was it long before the event ſhewed 
the expediency of the precaution. During the 
ſhort ſtay he made at Verona, he had signified to 
Sadolet, in the moſt obliging and affectionate 
terms, the ſenſe he had of his obligations to him, 
whilſt he was under his roof, and in his neigh- 
bourhood at Carpentras; and particularly, of the 
tears he ſhed at their parting. Being now ar- 
rived at Rome, he received an anſwer from this 
Polite Prelate, which is penned with a goodneſs of 
diſposition, and a dignity peculiar to the Writer. 
Having ſaid all that friendſhip can feel, and ele- 
gance expreſs on the merit of a great man, he re- 
commends to him the cauſe of the Chriſtians, 
who were debtors to the Jews, and very nume- 
rous, and greatly oppreſed by the uſury of their 
Creditors. He had made their caſe known to the 
CARDINAL whilſt he resided in thoſe parts, and 
found no difficulty to engage his good offices 
for their relief; as the Court of Rome, which was 
to interpoſe in the affair, ſeems not to have ap- 
. plied fo ſpeedy and efficacious a remedy, as the 
2 | equity 
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equity of the caſe, and the greatneſs of the evil Seer. 
eile for, and Sadolet desired. The CaRDbI NAL V. 
being on the ſpot, where the grievance was to be 
redreſsed, let his friend know, he hoped his 
Agents at Rome had informed him, that proper 
orders had been given to eaſe his Dioceſans of 
the extortion they laboured under, and repreſs 
for the future the inſatiable avarice of their Op- 
preſsors *.” 

The opinion of his parts and credit, and his 
readineſs to exert them 1n the ſervice of his friends 
and the public, afforded him, ſoon after the time 
I am ſpeaking of, an opportunity of deſervin 
well of one, who ſeems to have held the higheſt 
rank in his eſteem; and in a cauſe, which, of all 
others, he had moſt at heart : I mean, the check- 
ing the increaſe of Vice and Error, and reclaim- 
ing, thoſe who were engaged in either. The 
Pope had appointed Contareni his Legate at the 
Diet of Ration which was to be promiſcuously 
compoſed of Catholics and Lutherans, in order 1 
to put an end to the religious diſsensions, which | 
every day ſpread wider in Germany, and threat- 1 
ened the Empire with the moſt fatal conſequences. | | 
Though the Legate's character for wiſdom, tem- 2 

and learning, was inferior to none of the age 

in which he lived, and his years gave him a great 


7 2c over CAR DIN AL POLE, yet he referred 
all the ſteps he took in this nice negotiation to his 
advice; and, in the many letters on this head, 
which are come down to us, opens himſelf to him 
in as full and unreſerved a manner, as if he had 
been accountable for his conduct to no one elſe. 
I ſhall extract from them what may contribute to 
make our Countryman known with greater dis- 
tinction, the reſt being foreign to the purpoſe of 
this Hiſtory, 7 0 

he | > 8 OY Contareni, = 
ity ® Epiſt, Regina/di Poli, pars 3. pag. 8. et pag. 69. . 
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Contareni, on his arrival at Ratiſbon, was re- 


«DV... ceived by the Emperor, and thoſe who ſed 


the Aſsembly, with great honours ; but he found 
there none of the Princes of the Empire. They 
proceeded ſo slowly in this important concern, 
that, two months after, the Elector of Mentz, and 
the Landgrave of H?ſſe, were the only perfons of 
that rank who came: the others, that they might 
cauſe no further delay to his Imperial Majeſty, 
in the meaſures he ſhould think expedient on that 
occasion, ſent their Ambafsadors. On this, the 


Diet was opened by a ſolemn Maſs : and one of 


the Court having ſpoken briefly in the Emperor's 
name, his Majeſty's intentions were notified in 
writing to the following purpoſe. The Afembly 
was informed of whatever he had done, since their 
laſt meeting at the fame place: That the motive 
of his preſent journey was to reftore that tran- 
quillity to Germany, which the differences in Re- 
hgion had diſturbed; and to provide againſt a 
Tei invasion, which there were but too juſt 
reaſons to apprehend. He desired the Princes to 
deliberate on both tlieſe Articles, and to let him 
know their reſolution: he feemed willing that the 
conferences on Religion fhould continue, but be 
carried on by fever perfons, and the reſult of 
them be notified to the States of the Empire, to 
his Majeſty, and to the Legate, that they might 
determine what was to be done. Contareni fi- 
niſhes what regards the public affairs, by intreat- 
ing his friend to recommend ſome of his domeſtic 
concerns to the Pope; and, among others, the 
advancing him two months appointments, as his 
private Fans was by no means equal to the 


charge of the Embaſsy. The Carp, in his 


reply, acquaints the Legate, he had obtained 
every thing he desired him to aſk of his Hott- 
neſs; but informs him alſo, that his own ſtay in 

I | Rome 


es acid. ates. ib 
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Rome was not only become troubleſome, but un- Sz er. 
ſafe, as the City ſwarmed with Soldiers, on ac- 
count of Aſcanio Columna's having taken up arms 

ainſt the Pope; and there were ſeveral Engliſb 
in town, whoſe looks did not ſpeak in their fa- 
vour, and whoſe appearance at that juncture was 
liable to ſuſpicion.” Let, notwithſtanding any 
consideration which might touch himſelf, he dig 
not ſet out till he had done his friend all the ſer- 
vice he could; and as for what might hereafter 
occur, the Legate had too many attached to his 
intereſts, to make his ſtay any longer neceſsary. 
The letter is dated from Capranica, where he was 22d April, 
retired ; which is a ſmall town in the province of 541. 
the Patrimony, in a very agreeable situation, be- 
tween the Lakes of Braciano and Ronciglione. He 
obſerves, at the bottom of the letter, that this 
place had been mentioned by Petrarch, under an- 
other name; and though the variation be very Locus Ca- 
immaterial, he ſeems. to remark it with pleaſure, prarum. 
as it reminded him of the elegant Writer who 
made uſe of it. | | | 
The Carvinar had adviſed Contarent to re- 
duce all the Articles, on which the Catholic and 
Lutheran Divines were at variance, to the ſole 
FI of Juſtification; as the chief errors. of 
the latter were owing to this point not being 
rightly underſtood ; and as the practical infer- 
ences with which their Writers were but too juſtly 
charged, and which were ſo injurious to the ſanc- 
tity and goodneſs of God, and the morals of man- 
kind, were, no more than the neceſsary conſe- 
quences of ſuch -tenets. The Legate lets him 
know he had paid this deference to his opinion 
and having given him an account of what had 
been agreed by both parties on this capital Con- 
— desires him to keep it ſecret. He as- 
signs no reaſon for this requeſt: but the CAR bi- 
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SecT. val, in his anſwer, tells him, he very well ſaw 


, 8 V. bs 


what his motive was; and was ſorry the condition 
of the times laid him under this hard neceſsity: 
That the debate in agitation was of the nature of 
thoſe, of which the divine Author of our Religion 


ſays, what is whiſpered to you in the ear, pro- 


claim on the houſe-top ;? but that he ſhould be- 
have as he directed him. | 

The reaſon of the Legate's desire ſeems to have 
been the method he had taken to remove, as much 
as was consiſtent with the integrity of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, all the prejudices which had been 
conceived againſt this point of it: and had there- 
fore expreſsed himſelf on the ſubject of Juſtifica- 
tion, and the ſeveral tenets which are connected 
with it, in a different manner from ſome Writers 
of great note. He himſelf makes no difficulty 
in owning, that he diſsented from St Auſtin, in 
his opinion of Predeſtination ; in which he took 
no greater liberty than Sadolet, who declares, that 
on the ſame ſubjects of Grace and Free-will, he 
rather leaned to what the Greek Fathers, St Chry- 
ſeſtome, St Bafil, and Theophilattus, and St Am- 
broſe amongſt the Latin, than to what St Auſtin 
had delivered“. The Catholic Church having 
never cenſured this difference of opinions ; not 
only private Doctors, but whole Schools have 


thought themſelves at large to explain the agree- 


ment of Predeſtination with the freedom of hu- 


man 


 - ® Sunt enim in eo ipſo, de quo loquimur, doctiſſimo ni- 
mirum ſanctiſſimoque DoRore, prorſus manifeſta; qui in il- 
lam extremam et remotiſſimam ſententiam ſe contulit, odio 
Hæreticorum, et contentione diſputandi, ut ego quidem ar- 
bitror, magis quam conſideratã et quieti ratiocinatione ad- 
ductus. Nec tamen fi non conſentio cum Auguſtino, idcirco 
ab Eccleſià Catholica diſſentio: que tribus tantùm Pelagii 
capitibus improbatis, cætera libera ingeniis et diſputationi- 
BY IN Sad. ad Centar, lib. 9. Epiſt. pag. 338, edit. 
os 
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the neceſsity of good works. Yet, on ſo slender 
an encouragement, ſome Lutheran Writers have 
vainly flattered themſelves, that Contareni was an 
abettor of their principles; and that our Country- 
man, who every where profeſses an entire ac- 

uieſcence in his doctrine, was a convert to the 
ame ſyſtem; though it could not be more open- 
ly attacked ich what each of theſe great 
men has delivered on this head. The firſt lays it 
down as a truth not to be conteſted, that the Re- 
probate. are caſt off only for actual faults which 
they commit by resiſting the gracious overtures 
of the divine mercy ; and that it depends on the 
free determination of our will to overcome this 
reluctance: That, though our Predeſtination is 
to be attributed to God. whoſe Grace prevents 
all efforts on our part, yet it ſuppoſes our con- 
currence. He anſwers the trite and impious ob- 
jection, 5 If I am of the number of the Predeſti- 


nated, I ſhall be ſaved, let my life be ever ſo irre- 


gular; if, on the contrary, I am doomed to Re- 
probation, notwithſtanding all my endeavours, I 
ſhall be damned:“ by ſhewing how weak this 
way of — would be with reſpect to all the 


caſual events of 


our eternal lot. He afterwards proves that Pre- 
deſtination and Reprobation are not the neceſsary 
cauſe either of our being ſaved or damned; and 
though God has known, from all eternity, the dif- 
ferent lot of each Individual, this knowledge nei- 
ther deſtroys the contingency of events, nor the 
liberty of our will; and that no one can doubt, 
but if he lives well, he ſhall be ſaved; if ill, con- 
demned. Thus as the errors of Janſenius are ſaid 
to have found a Grave prepared for them in the 
Writings of Sadolet, it may be added, that Lu- 

2 ther's 


life, which are no leſs foreſeen 
by an all-knowing Being, than the alternative of 
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man choice, and God's gratuitous election with Sr. 


V. 
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ster. ther's have met with the ſame fate in choſe of Con- 


* 


ad 


THE HISTORY OF THE. 


tareni and PoLE.- 


The Treatiſe which the former wrote on Jus- 


tification, was printed with his other Works, at 
Paris, in the year 1571, and had been received 
with the approbation of all intelligent perſons; 
when a Dominican Inquisitor, eighteen years after, 
took it into his head to mangle, in a Venice 
edition, by Interpolations, and, what he calls, 
Amendments, the Work of a Man as much his 
ſuperior in learning as in modeſty. In this he 
has rendered the Public a ſervice of the fame 
kind with that of a Monkiſn Writer, ſome cen- 


turies before; who, fancying nothing was want- 


ing to make the Aneid a perfect Poem, but the 
gracefulneſs of Rhimes, very obligingly ſubſti- 
tuted his own gingle to Virgil's harmony. Car- 
DINAL Pork, who was remarkably converſant in 
all Contareni's Writings on this ſubject, ſpeaks of 
them in terms which muſt carry the greateſt 
weight, as being the judgment of ſo unexception- 
able a maſter of the whole extent of the Contro- 
verſy, that he is fuppoſed to have drawn up what 
the Council of Trent has defined concerning it: 
the draught being found, as ſhall be ſeen here- 
after, among his other papers, and publiſhed at 


Louvain, by Henry Pening, one of the principal of- 
ficers of his houſhold ; and who, to his long and 
faithful ſervices, added this further inftance of 


attachment to his Lord, by preſerving the docu- 


ment of one of thoſe tranſactions, which reflect 
the higheſt honour on his memory. 2 9 


The Legate's behaviour at the Diet had been 
cenfured, as if he had made larger conceſsions to 


the Lutherans than was consiſtent with the faith 


and diſcipline of the Church; and ſome ſevere 
reflections had paſsed on him in the Consiſtory, 
where the affair was debated. It had even been 


in- 
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insinuated, that the Eugliſo CarDinal was re- Src, 
tired to Capraxica, to avoid having a ſhare in the V. 
difficulties in which he foreſaw his friend would ve 
foon be embroiled. On this report, he wrote to 
the Legate, that if the ſtorm had not been lain 
almoſt as ſoon as it was raiſed, he would have 
returned to Rowe with the utmoſt expedition: 
but as it was then over, he thought it more pru- 
dent not to ſtir it up again; „ e 
Legate himſelf, when he came from che Diet, 
could not fail to give an accurate and fatisfaqtory 
account of an affair, in which his reputation was 
ſo nearly concerned, and which took in the ſub- 
ſtance of his whole Commiſsion. The event 
ſhewed he was not miſtaken; for though theſe 
conferences ended as all ſuch meetings ever have, 
where thoſe who ſtand moſt in need of entering 
on a ſearch of truth, are leaſt diſpoſed to it; yet 
on the Emperor's putting an end to the Diet, and 
Contarent's return to Rome, the Pope, inſtead of 28th uh, 
withdrawing. the long and uninterrupted confi- 1541. 
dence he had placed in him, conferred on him 
the 1 Bologna; and thus diſappoint- 
ed that ill-will, by which Envy ſeldom fails to 
mark out ſuperior merit. He enjoyed this dig- 
nity but a ſhort time, and died happy in che mu- 1ſt S... 
tual and deſerved efteem of Carninar Pore; 542, 
and in ſuch a diſcharge of the public ſtation he aged 59. 
was in, as, by making the people happy, makes 
the Governor truly great Þ. EL 

Whilſt 


+ This excellent man has left the following Works, which 
are all written with equal judgment, elegance, and erudition: 
De ſeptem Eccleſiæ Sacramentis; De optimi Antiftitis Officio ; 
Schoka in Epiflolas Divi Pauli; Confutatio Articulorum Laube- 
i; De Poteſtats Pape ; De Libero Arbjtrio ; De Anime In- 
mortalitate.— This latter treatiſe was compoſed againſt. Pompo- 
zatius, under whom he had ſtudied, and who had the impiety 
to teach, that the Soul was, like the Body, mortal, 
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THE HISTORY-OF THE 
-» Whilſt the CarDinaL received the inſtances of 
eſteem which I have related, from one of the 


yn mot illuſtrious members of the ſacred College; 


the braveſt Prince in Europe, and who, from the 
encouragement he gave to letters, was ſtiled the 
Father of them, treated him with a diſtinction, 
which does equal honour: to both. Francis I. 
who became acquainted with him at the Confer- 
ence of Nice, wrote to him in terms full of eſteem 
and good - will; and, from the opinion he had of 
his prudence, desired him to aſsiſt with his coun- 
ſel the French Ambaſsador at the Court of Rome. 
He made moreover an offer of every proof, by 
which he could realiſe the ſentiments he had of 
his merit; but added, That being ſensible of the 
intereſt which his virtue gave him with a Monarch 
infinitely greater than himſelf, he intreated him 
to intercede with Him on his behalf. The 
CARDINAL's anſwer was ſuited to this mark of the 


King's goodneſs; which, he ſays, was ſo much 


the more acceptable, as that Prince, to whom he 
was nearly allied in blood; and the Country, 
where he received his birth, not only looked on 
him as an Outlaw, but endeavoured to hinder 
others from ſhewing him that humanity, to which 
their own breaſts were ſtrangers. In this, ſays he, 


your Majeſty bears a likeneſs of the goodneſs of 
that Being, who not only does not caſt off thoſe 


4 


and from Contareni Tractatus, five 
Nie. pag. 190. 


whom the world undeſervedly rejects, but takes 
them under his ſpecial protection, and watches 


with an attentive and merciful Providence over 


their welfare. On this account, though I feel 
all the joy ſuch a declaration ſhould give me, yet 
0. 0 n 1 ee 


The contents of the foregoing Article are chiefly collected 
from the letters of CAR DIN AL Porz and Contareni to each 
other. Epiſt. Reginaldi Poli, pars 3. a % 1, uſque ad pag.31. 

piſtola de Juſtificatione. 
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I ſee no leſs reaſon to congratulate you, Sir, on Sr. 


a diſposition ſo becoming your Royal ſtate, than 


to thank the Almighty that it is exerted in my 
behalf, He concludes with a mention of the 
Congreſs at Nice, and the Conferences the Kin 

had there with the Pope, Contareni, and himſelf ; 


and of the many and excellent qualities he had 


diſcovered in that Monarch; and which had im- 

preſsed on his mind a love and veneration for his 
erſon, which he had ever since retained.“ 
But if the hardſhips the CARDIxAL here 

of, and the diſaſters which had befallen his fa- 


mily ; the ſentence of death under which his mo- 


ther then lay, and the slavery of his Country, 
had been of that kind of evils, which are allevi- 
ated by the puniſhment of the Author; this cor- 
dial drop was now adminiſtered by the slow but 


ſure vengeance, which at length overtook him, 


who had been the inftrument of them all. This 
was the execution of Cromwell, the King's chief 
Miniſter ; which was attended with every aggra- 
vation that can fill up the meaſure of wretched- 
neſs; and make the Criminal feel the whole 
weight both of his guilt and puniſhment. From 
a birth as ſordid as can debaſe even the dregs of 
the common people, he had been ſucceſswely 
raiſed to the dignities of Maſter of the Rolls, 
Lord Privy-Seal, and High Chamberlain: had 
been created Baron Cromwell, Earl of E#fſex, and 
Knight of the Garter; and, though without any 
tincture of learning, was made the King's Vicar- 
General in Spirituals: a poſt hitherto unknown 
to the liſt of the great Officers of the Crown, 
but which gave him precedence before all the 
Nobility, and immediately after the Royal fa- 
mily. He had amaſsed an eftate out of the 
ſpoils of the Religious houſes, which would appear 
utterly incredible, did not our Records deſcend - 
: eac 


V. 


Szcr. each particular of that ſacrilegious plunder which 
F. the King's waſteful temper heaped on him“. And 
S that his own nuſtaken forecaſt might complete his 
ruin, the very meaſure he took to ſecure his pow- 

eig Oly ſeryed to haſten his downfal. - His ad. 
maniltration, from the beginning, had been hate- 

ful to the Commons, on every account which can 

make the exerciſe of that public ſtation unpopu- 

lar and odious; and the Nobles had their parti- 
cular reaſons of aversion, in being a Blackſmith's 
Nl above. them all. Heum Bourchier, the laſt 
Far! x Eſſex of that name, was killed by a fall 
. from his hore, and though he only left a daugh- 
ter. yet that noble family ſtill ſubsiſted in feycral 
collateral branches; and Zehbn de Vere, Earl of 
755 in whole family the office of High Cham- 
berlajn had. been; many years hereditary, died in 
the ſamg month; and Cromwell obtained both 
theſe honours, to the great diſguſt not only of 
the two intereſted families, 5 their alliances, 
but of the whole body of the Nobility, who deem- 

ed their henours xilified by being communicated 

to kn Upſtart, This general diſcontent reached 
the King's cars, and made him not unwilling to 
fegain the people's affection, by giving up the 
object of their reſentment, [T'wo years before the 
period of his greatneſs, the Rach ings of a guilty 
mind had cauſed him to miſtruſt it Vould not be 
durable; and to make the ſureſt provision he 
could for his family and dependents : and in or- 
der to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt the friends of 
the ancient Religion, particularly Biſhop Gardiner, 
and the Nuke of Ngrfalk, Who began to gain the 


 akendant in the Council, he lately brought about 
a match between the King and Anne of Cleves. 
But the dislike 282 conceived for his new Bride 
e from all the reſtraints * 

el 


Fa. 31 Henry VIII. pag.g. Dig. Baron, vol,z, pag. 312. 


made him break loo 
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till then had: ferarded the Mimiſter's fall; and $8505. 


overturned; in à single inſtant, that mighty Colos- 
zus, which andeferved favour had been ten years 
reating at the coft which has been mentioned. 


The Duke of Norfalt, his fwortt enemy, and 
whoſe Neice was already pitched. on to ſucceed 


the German Princefs, was ordered to ſelſe hum at 
the Council board, and commit him +0 the 
Tower. A Bill of Attainder was drawn up a- 
gainſt him “, in which, Lord Herbert ſays, lie 
was charged with great and enormous crimes, and 
ſuch as deferved the moſt capital puniffiment.“ 
The two Houſes, when they paſsed tlie Bill; fol- 
lowed likewiſe the execrable example the Offen- 
der himfetf had fer them, in the former Seſsion, 
in the Attainders of the Counteſs of Saliſbury, the 
Marchionefs of Exeter, and others, and condemmn- 
ed him without any legal Trial, and unheard. 
The news of his impriſonment and approaching 
doom, was no fooner notified to the people, but 
the loudeſt acclamations teſtiſied the joy of all 
ranks. They had fhewn the fame ſentiments ten 
years before, when, on his Patron Wolſcys dif- 
grace, they unanimously demanded, as CaRDINAL 
PoLE atteſts, who was then in London, that he 
might atone for his miſdemeanors on a gibbet; 
and now they comforted themſelves with hopes 
of better times, when he was removed, to whom 
they imputed all their ſufferings. Craumer alone 
ſhewed a high eſteem and concern for him; and, 
in a letter to the King, among other arguments 
by which he endeavoured to move his compas- 
sion, makes uſe of one which muſt appear very 
extraordinary when alleged by an Archbiſhop, 
<« that Cromwell had ever loved his Majeſty, as he, 
Cranmer, thought, no leſs than God.“ In a letter 
he wrote to the King, after his commitment, he 
all hg bY 4 falls 
Parl. Rolls, 32 Henry VIII. Act. 60. ; 
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* falls into folly and extrav 
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5 and denies a 
Suilt +, with which the whole tenor: of his admi- 

= niſtration was ſtained ; he has recourſe to abject 
flattery t, and betrays a cowardly fear of death 8. 


28th Juh, Being come to the place of Execution, he ſaid, 


a ay did not intend, as ſome might imagine, to 
ſay any thing in his own e and, if he 
did, he ſhou fa be a very Wretch : and he thanked 
God for the atonement he'was about to make for 
his sins.“ Though, i in his letter to the King, he 
had acquitted himſelf of any wrong or injuſtice, 
yet here, he owned he had lived a sinner ever 
ſince he came to the uſe of reaſon ; and, since he 
was in power, had offended his Prince. He de- 


fired the * to join with him in begging mercy 


of God, and called on each of the three divine 
Perſons to pardon him. He aſked the Spectators 
to bear witneſs that he died in the Catholic Faith, 
not doubting of any Article, nor of any Sacra. 
ment :” and though it had deen notorious, that 
he favoured all the Novelties of the times, and 
was himſelf void of every ſentiment of Religion, 
yet he treats all this as falſhood and slander. 

He 


If it were in my power to make your Majeſty ever young 
and proſperous (as it is in God's) God knowyth, I woolde. 
Yf it had bene, or were in my power to make you fo riche, as 
ye myght enriche alle men, God helpe me, as I wolde do it: 
If it had bene, or were in my power to make your Majeſty ſo 
puyſſant, as all the worlde ſh dae be compelled to obey you, 
Chriſt knowyth I wolde. 

+ But that I have don any.injuſtice or wrong wylfully, I 
truſt God ſhal bare me . and the world not be able to 
accuſe me juſtly. 

t Such has bene your moſt grave and godly counſayle to 
me at ſundry times. 

$ Written with the heavy heart and trembling hand of your 
Highnes's moſt heavy and moſt miſerable priſoner and poor 
ſlave 7. C. moſt gracious Prince, I cry for mercy, mercy, 
mercy. — Cot. Lib. Titus, b. i. Ditto Ocho, c. 10.  Burnet's 
Collection of Records to the Hiſt of the Reform, Dugd. Baron. 


vol. 2. page 372, 373. 
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He confeſsed, however, that, as God's holy Spirit $s cr. 


inſtructs us in truth, ſo the Devil is at hand to 


ſeduce us; and that he had been ſeduced ; and 


intreats the people, a ſecond time, to bear witneſs 
that he died in the Catholic Faith of the holy 
Church *. | 

This was the end of one of the worſt. of men, 
and moſt pernicious Miniſters that ever directed 
the Council of a Tyrant, or oppreſsed a Nation. 
His parts and induſtry, which were both very 
great, only added to the public calamity, as they 
were ever exerted to the moſt unwarrantable pur- 
poſes, except in the single inſtance of his Patron 


Molſeys defence. Notwithſtanding all the favour 


which learning met with in his youthful years, he 
had no reliſh for it; and, being grown up, he 
rambled abroad, and was a common Soldier in 
the Duke of Bourbon's army, at the ſacking of 
Rome, and there initiated himſelf, by a ſuitable 

relude, to that ſcene of rapine, ſacrilege, and 

loodſhed, which he was afterwards to exibir in 
his own country. Whilſt he was in foreign parts, 
he became acquainted with their manners and 
language; and Machiavel's works appearing a- 
bout this time, and in the country where he then 
was, he not only taſted the cup, which contained 
the poiſon, but drank it off to the dregs; and on 
REOINALD PoLE's return to England from the 
University of Padua, he attempted, as has been 


ſeen elſewhere, to make him reliſh the deadly See Set. 
* draught. His impiety went beyond what the l. p. 47- 


[talian Politician had dared to avow; and, on 
Archbiſhop Warham's resiſtance to ſome Court 
meaſures, he expreſsed himſelf in a manner too 
ſhocking to be repeated to a Chriſtian ear . To 
| all 
Halls Chron. edit.1550, in Henry VIII. fol. 242. 'F. Fox, 
p. 1190, | m "84> 
+ Hiſt, M. S. cited by Le Grand, Hiſt, du Divorce, t. 1. 
pag. 243. 
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all the complicated infaſtice and cruelty, which 


Attended the diſsofution of Religions Houfſes, of 


V. 
— 


2th pr. 


which he was the advifer, he added ittfult and 
mockery, and employed means to extort the fur- 
render of ſeveral, more inhumar and iniquitous 
than the ſeizure itſelf . Notwithſtanding the 


immenſe wealth with which this change of pro- 


perty had increaſed the Revenue, and the pro- 
mitfes made to the people, that they ſhould be 
eaſed of all future taxes, the Exchequer was ftill 
exhauſted, and the Minifter ſtill found pretexts 
to load the nation with heavier charges than it 


Had yet felt: and in à Parliament a few 


months before he was beheaded, besides à large 
fubsidy raifed on the Clergy, he obtained, though 


not without great reluctance, one tefith and four 


fifteenths of all the Laity's goods in the Kingdom. 
But that there might be no point of pubſic view 
in which he could be considered any other wife 


than as ar object of univerfal hatred, in which, 


Lord Herbert fays, he was held, and which at- 
tended him to the Scaffold, nothing was under- 
taken or thought on, to the emolument and hon- 


our of England, during his whole Adminiſtration; 


and the tranfactions of thoſe ten years arttoutit to 
no more than a Tale of Woe, which blends the 
Monareh's and the Minifter's crimes with the Na- 


tior's miſery F 


The firſt account of CromwelPs death, brought 
likewiſe the news that, in his laſt moments, he had 


8 all the signs of a sincere repentance; and 
f 


e CarDINar signified to one of his friends the 


joy he had felt at this information. Sorne time 


after, 


Fr 4.0 Sir I, Dugdals's Antiq. Warw. edit. 1730, vol. 2. page 
1112, &c. Fuller's Ch. Hiſt, b. 6. pag. 318, edit. 1655 


Col. Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. pag. 155, &c. 


1 Lord Herbert's Life of Henry VIII. edit. 1649: page 45% 


456, 457, and 461, 462. 
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after, having ſeen perſons who were preſent at the 880 1. 


execution, and had been witneſses of his behavi- 


our, and heard the Criminabs laſt words; he let —w—= 


his friend know, this ſecond intelligence had de- 
prived him of all the ſatisfaction which the for- 
mer had given him; and was of too equivocal a 
nature to ground any confidence of a change of 
heart: that, this being the caſe, he would ſuſpend 
any further thought concerning him, and leave 
his lot to the decision of an nen Judge, 
to whom thoſe ſecrets are open which are hid 
from men“. | 
The Engliſh Cax bx AL had now given ſuch in- 
ſtances of his integrity and abilities, as drew on 
him the attention of the Court of Rome, and that 
approbation, which is but too often the late and 
back ward acknowledgment of foreign merit. The 
intereſts of the holy See, were concerned in mak- 
ing uſe of his prudence and experience in public 
i and her reputation, in diſtinguiſhing a 
perſon who had ſuffered ſo much for 5 attach- 
ment to that cauſe, of which ſhe is, by way of 
excellence, the Protector. Theſe considerations 
determined Paul III. to confer on him, without 
any ſolicitation on his part, one of the moſt hon- 
ourable Poſts in the Papal dominions, as a public 
mark of the CARDINAL's worth, and his own ſenſe 
of it. This choice met with the greater appro- 
bation, as it was not only a recompenſe of paſt 
ſervices, but gave him an opportunity of difplay- 
ing his talents in a different character from any 
he had hitherto appeared in. 88 | 

The Ecclesiaſtical State is very considerable, 
both as to extent and situation. It lies in the 
heart of Italy, and is bounded, on the North, by 
the Venetian Dominions and the Adriatic Seca; on 
the Eaſt, by the Kingdom of Naples; by the 

Vol. I. 2 Mediter- 

* Epiſt, R. Poli, pars 3. pag. 62. 
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Secr. Mediterrancan, on the South; and, on the Weſt, 


by the Dukedoms of Florence and Modena. The 


— length from North to South, is about 240 miles; 


and the greateſt breadth, which is between An- 
cona and Civita- ecchia, about 120. Besides theſe 
dominions, the Dukedom of Benevento, in the 
Kingdom of Naples, and the Principality of Avig- 
non, in Provence, make a part of the Papal pos- 
ſeſsions. The two Seas which lie on each side of 
the Ecclesiaſtical State, would give it great ad- 
vantages with reſpect to commerce, did the in- 
duſtry of the Inhabitants bear any proportion to 
the convenience of their situation; and the slight- 
eſt knowledge of ancient hiſtory informs every 
Reader, how truitful and plenteous this Country 
formerly was, and ſtill might be, was that ſpirit 
revived, without which the ſoil is fertile and com- 
mercial Seas roll in vain. Some ſpots ſtill bear 
witneſs to the bounty of Nature, and the huſban- 
dry of the People; and nothing can be more de- 
lightful, or better cultivated than the Country a- 
bout Senigalia, Fane, and Peſaro, on the coaſt of 
the Adriatic. The fame, with reſpect to culture, 
is the caſe of a great part of the territory of Bo- 
logna. 

This State is divided into ſeveral Departments, 
which have Governors appointed by the Pope, 
with the quality of Legate, or of a rank next to 
that dignity. The chief of theſe Departments 
are, that of Rome, which is under the Pope's im- 
mediate juriſdiction ; the Province of the Patri- 
mony, Sabina, Ombria, or the Dukedom of Orvi- 
eto; the Marquiſate of Ancona, the Dukedom of 
Urbino, the greater part of Romagna, properly ſo 
called, which. comprehends Bologna and its ap- 

purtenances, with the Dukedom of Ferrara. 
Amoneſt theſe Governments, that of the Pro- 
vince of the Patrimony is the moſt honourable, as 
It 
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it lies in the neighbourhood of Rome, and makes Szcr. 


a valuable part of the Papal dominions. Ir com- 
priſes the ancient Hetruria; and, in the infancy 
of Rome, was the ſeat of ſeveral warlike and 

pulous nations, the Volſinii, Tarquinii, Falerii, 
Vejentes, Cærites, and others. Theſe, firſt, con- 
tended with that growing State, and then, being 
ſubdued and incorporated in her, made a part of 
her ſtrength. But, long before the end of the 
Republic, no more remained of theſe ancient 
Kingdoms, than is now to be found of the Tri- 
nobantes, Iceni, and the other original Inhabitants 


of Britain; and what a Roman Hiſtorian ſays of 


one of the Royal Cities, that held out a ten years 
siege againſt the whole ſtrength of Rome, may 
ſerve as an Epitaph to them all: « So considera- 
ble were the Vejentes at that time; at preſent who 
remembers there ever was ſuch a people? what 
remains, what footſteps even of their exiſtence? 
Hiſtory ſcarcely gains credit when ſhe informs us 
there was ſuch a nation “.“ The Conquerors 
have undergone the ſame Revolution; and in this 
extensive Province, which was fo considerable a 
part of the Roman territory, there are almoſt as 
few traces of the Victors as the Vanquiſhed. ' 
This fair Domain, in its preſent Condition, was 
bequeathed to the holy See by Mathildis, Coun- 
tels of Tuſcany, in the year 1115, and contains ſe- 
veral considerable ſtates, besides other divisions 
of leſs note; to which the Dukedom of Caftro 
has been since added. It is bounded, on the 


North, by Ombria; and by the river Tiber, on 


the Eaſt; on the Weſt, by the South part of 
Tuſcany ; and on the South, by that part of the 
Mediterranean, which is called the Tuſcan Sea. 
of a8 HA Its 

* Hoc tunc Vijentes fuere : nunc fuille An meminit? auæ 


reliquiz ? quodve veſtigium ? laborat annalium fides, ut Vos 
fuiſle credamuy, Horus, l. 1. c. 12. 
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Secr. Its greateſt extent from North to South is about 
V. fifty common Talia miles, and ſomething leſs 
from Eaſt to Welt. | 
: The molt important places are Civita-Vecchia, 
formerly called Centum Celle, where the Pope's 
Gallies are ſtationed; Corneto, which ſtands on an 
eminence on the banks of the Marta, and near 
the ruins of Gravice, and Targuinia. Tuſcalenna, 
which 1s on the borders of the ſame River, and 
has gone by the different names of Salumbrona, 
Tuſcia, and Tuſcana; and, though it gave its 
name to all the adjacent Country, it now. retains 
little more of its once flouriſhing ſtate, than what 
ſooths beauty in decay, the remembrance of for- 
mer power. Ort; ſtands on the Tiber, where the 
Nar falls into that river, and has the title of a 
Biſhoprick, which is united to that of Civita- 
Caſtellana. The rivulet Pezzolo runs by Nepi, 
mentioned by Livy by the name of Nepate, and 
is, likewiſe, a titular Epiſcopal See, united to 
that of Sutri. The Dukedom of Caſtro, which 
formerly belonged to the Dukes of Parma, has 
been in the poſseſsion of the Popes since the year 
1649. It was formerly a Biſhoprick, but the 
Inhabitants having murdered their Prelate, Inno- 
cent X. cauſed the City to be raſed, and trans- 
ferred the See to Aqua Pendente, The territory 
of Orvieto, which the Romans called Ager Urbe- 
vetanus, takes in ſeveral towns, and among others, | 
that from which the adjoining country derives its 
appellation z Aqua Pendente and Bagnarea, which 
was the ancient Balncoregium, and Capranica ; of [ 
which I have. had. occasion to ſpeak elſewhere. 
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Ronciglione alſo gives its name to a ſmall ſtate , \ 
and the Dukedom of Bracciano is in the middle c 
of this Department. Viterbo, the chief City of f 
the Province of the Patrimony, and the uſual a 


ſeat of the Governor, lies about forty Italian a 
; miles n 
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miles north-weſt of Rome. It is called in Latin Secr. 


Viterbium, and ſometimes Tetrapolis; and the In- 
habitants, the Quaterni Populi, being one of the 
four towns which were aſsociated — — the name 
of Viterbo, by Deſiderius, the laſt King of Lom- 
hardy. The Epiſcopal See was transferred hither 
from Ferrento, and is immediately ſubject to the 
Pope. The monuments of ſeveral Popes, many 
{tately buildings, with public fountains, and other 
works, both for convenience and magnificence, 
contribute to make Viterbo one of the moſt con- 
siderable cities of the Ecclesiaſtical State. 

The Pope conferred on CAR DIN AL Pol E this 
Government, with thoſe significations of good- 
will which enhance the price of a benefaction. 


He let him know, that his approved abilities 


made him, the Pope, desirous he ſhould not be 
at too great a diſtance from his perſon : That Vi- 
terbo, the place of his future residence, was with- 
in an eaſy day's journey of Rome; and, on a ſhort 
warning, he might have his advice on any emer- 
gency: That in the choice of the poſt in which 
he had placed him, among other considerations, 
he had conſulted the CAR DIxNAL's little reliſh for 
the manner of life he was obliged to lead at Rome; 
and therefore had provided him with a situation, 
in which he might be beneficial to others, with- 
out depriving himſelf of the advantages of pri- 
vacy and retirement. To this gracious declara- 
tion of the Pontiff, he returned his thanks by the 
following letter. 

« Your Holineſs, by conferring on me the Go- 
vernment of the Province of the Patrimony, has 
exempted me from the neceſsity of ſeeking from 
toreign Princes, a ſubsiſtence ſuitable to my birth, 
after having been deprived of my Country, and 
all that is dear to me, by Him in whoſe domi- 
nions I was born. From this diſagreeable de- 


Z 3 pendence, 


V. 
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pendence, which is the hard lot of many, your 
Singular goodneſs has ſet me free; and taken me 
under the protection of his Vicegerent, in whoſe 
cauſe I have forfeited whatever I was otherwiſe 


intitled to. Though I propoſe very ſoon to make 


your Holineſs my beſt acknowledgments in per- 
ſon , the greatneſs of the favour, and the ſeaſon- 
able circumſtances in which I receive it, being at 
a time when I ſtand moſt in need of ſuch a main- 
tenance, does not allow me to withhold, though 
for ſo ſhort a ſpace, the ſenſe I have of the obli- 
gation, and the gratitude I fee] for my Benefac- 
tor. I ſhall uſe no effort to make my expres- 
sions, on this occasion, come up to my ſenti- 
ments; and desire your Holineſs to be aſsured, 
that whatever I could ſay would fall ſhort of 
them. All I would signify is, that my future 
life ſhall atteſt the sincerity with which I now 
own how much I am indebted to your paternal 
care; from whoſe favour, next to the divine 
Goodneſs, I have received the honours and emo- 
luments I enjoy. Nothing could be more de- 
Sirable to me, than to employ them to the ho- 
nour and ſervice of your Holineſs, and your il- 
luſtrious family, to which I — by ſo many 
ties. May a good Providence long preſerve 


you to us, and to the whole Chriſtian Common- 


wealth“. | 
Hie had no ſooner entered on this high office, 
but he appeared in a Character which was no 
longer the effect of inſtructions received from o- 
thers, but the genuine reſult of his own diſposi- 
tions. This opportunity had hitherto been want- 
ing in his Embaſsies, where his own lights could 
go no further than they agreed with the orders he 
was to execute: and even theſe orders had been 
ſo counter- acted by the Courts to which he was 
ſent 
® Epiſt. Reginald; Poli, pars 4. pag. 32. 
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ſent on two very intricate negotiations, as to give Szer. 


very little opening to his abilities. The ſtation 
he was now placed in ſet him at large from all 
ſuch control, and ſhewed his mind in its native 
liberty. We have only to regret, that his admi- 
niſtration is not come down to us in ſuch a detail, 
as could not have failed to be honourable to his 
memory, and ſerviceable to all in power; being 
a plan not drawn from ſpeculation, but recom- 
mended by action and real life. The few ſketches 
indeed which have been preſerved, are ſufficient 
to enable. us to trace the juſtneſs and excellence 
of the whole piece, whole outlines are ſo noble 
and regular. Ry 

His firſt care, as LEOATE of the holy See, was 
to imbue the people committed to his charge 
with the ſpirit of Chriſtianity ; which, in that 
age, was rare even in the neighbourhood of the 
Capital of the Chriſtian World. This he effected 
by the example of a blameleſs life, which was 
not _—_ out of the reach of reproach, but a pat- 
tern of every virtue becoming a Prince of the 
Catholic Church, and the Governor of a large 
Province. His Houſhold was choſen from a si- 
militude of characters with his own. The chief 
pou who compoſed it were, Lewis Priuli, a 

obleman of Venice, in whoſe commendation our 
equitable Countrymen has been as liberal as 
thoſe of his own communion 4; Becatelli, his 
principal Secretary; Parpalia, Abbe of St Sa- 
lute; Ormeneto, and others: all perſons of great 
diſtinction, who had followed his fortunes from 
no other motive than their attachment to his 
perſon, and admiration of his Virtue. They 
were not only eaſy, but at large with reſpect to 
circumſtances, and yet they preferred the ſociety 
of a Foreigner, whoſe head was proſcribed ; to 
- Z 4 in- 
I Biogr. Brit. Article Pore, (yyy). 
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$zcT, independence, and all the advantages they would 
& © 


have enjoyed in their reſpective countries. Was 
their merit unknown to us by any other particu- 
lars, this alone would be ſufficient to annex a 
very extraordinary idea to it. The many yalua- 
ble qualities of Henry Pening, his Chamberlain and 
Receiver General, intitle him to a place in the 
forementioned liſt. 

The firſt care of the new Governor was, as I 
have faid, to reform the manners of the people 
ſubject to his authority ; and the diſorders of the 
times called for an active and enlightened zeal. 
Error, no leſs than immorality, was to be check- 
ed; and the ſpirit of irreligious giddineſs had 
not only ſeized the North, but had found ad- 
mittance under the ſouthern Climes : and he was 
under a neceſsity of being particularly watchful 
to apply ſuitable remedies to Vice, and prevent 
any deviation from Truth, or recal thoſe to it 
who were gone aſtray. His vigilance ſucceeded 
in the former; and the methods he made uſe of 
to compaſs the latter, were gentleneſs and perſua- 
sion. I ſhall exemplify this in one. inſtance, 
which will make all others unneceſsary. Flami- 
nius had imbibed at Naples the tenets of Valdes, 
with whom he had contracted a dangerous inti- 
macy; and was returned to Rome, a proſelyte to 
his impious ſyſtem. The LEOGATE, who had for- 
merly lived with him in great familiarity, and 
was acquainted with his many excellent qualities, 
was ſensibly affected with his friend's misfortune, 
and desirous to retrieve it. Wherefore, without 
taking any notice of what had happened, he in- 
vited him to paſs ſome time at Yiterbo, where he 
then was, and conversing with him ſometimes 
on PIE literature, in which Flaminius excelled ; 
and at others on Religious matters, he diſpoſed 
him gradpally to return to the Catholic Doc- 

trine, 
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trine, to which he ever after ſtedfaſtly adhered. 8 er. 


The LeGaTE, in whoſe houſe, ten years after, 
he ended his life, in a very: Chriſtian manner, 
was ſo pleaſed with a Convert of ſuch import- 


ance, that he uſed to ſay, besides being inſtru- 


mental to his friend's happineſs, he had rendered 
a singular ſervice to the cauſe of Truth, by re- 
claiming Flaminius, who exerted a very fine ge- 
nius in honour of it, and wrote with equal ele- 
gance in 1talian, and Latin “. 

His intimate friend Sadolet, Biſhop of Carpen- 
tras, proceeded on the ſame principles, and 
wrote about this time the following letter to 
Alexander Farneſe, the firſt perſon of the Court of 
Rome. I received a few days ago, with that re- 
ſpect which is due to all orders of the holy See, 
a commiſsion from the Pope, which authoriſes 
me to cauſe the Latherans to be ſought after and 

uniſhed. It gives me singular ſatisfaction that 
his Holineſs ſhould not think me unworthy to be 
intruſted with ſuch an affair; and I intreat your 
Excellence to signify my gratitude to him for this 
mark of his eſteem. As to the Commiſsion it- 
ſelf, I ſhall, if neceſsity obliges me, put it in ex- 
ecution; but I will uſe my beſt endeavours to 
prevent all ſuch neceſsity. The arguments I 
chooſe to make uſe of, to convince the minds of 
thoſe who err, though in appearance, and in the 
opinion of a common obſerver, they may ſeem to 
be leis vigorous than the caſe requires, are in rea- 
lity far more efficacious. For it is not a counte- 
nance armed with terror, nor racks and gibbets, 
but the exposition of Truth itſelf, and, above all 
other methods, the lenity of a Chriſtian Spirit, 
which draws from miſguided men that confeſsion 
of error, in which the heart has a greater ſhare 
than the tongue .“ | 


Could 
Vita Poli. + Sad, Epiſt. lib. 12. pag. 442. 
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Could fentiments fo equitable ſtand in need of 
other arguments or other authority to recommend 
them, besides what has been alledged from theſe 
two eminent perſonages; Sulpicius Severus, one 
of the greateſt ornaments of the fourth century, 
might be cited; who blames the Biſhops Idacius 
and Ithacius for applying to ſecular Judges for 
the bamiſhment of the Priſcillianiſts, and repreſents 
the proſecution they carried on at the Empe- 
ror's Court as a ſhameful proceeding. The in- 
dignation they raiſed againſt themſelves was ſtill 
greater, when they followed them to Treves, in 
quality of Accuſers. St Martin, whole beloved 
Diſciple Severus had been, preſsed Ithacius to de- 
siſt from carrying on the cauſe againſt them, 
and intreated the Emperor to ſpare their lives. 
But when, notwithſtanding. all his endeavours, 
they were put to death, neither he nor St Am- 
brofſe would have any farther communication with 
the Proſecutors, or the Biſhops who continued 
in their communion, though they were favoured 
by the Emperor; and the former reproached 
himſelf as long as he lived, for having afterwards 
caſually communicated with that party, though 
it was to ſave the lives of ſome innocent perſons 
of quality; on which occasion, being aſked to 
zive conſent to their proceedings, he openly re- 
fuſed it T. I ſhall add one authority more, and 
then take leave of a ſubject, which I am ſorry 
fhould have ever ſtood in need of any proof but 
its own ſelf-evidence. The followers of Donatus, 
and particularly that branch of them which were 
called Circunicellions, practiſed every kind of cruelty 
on the Catholics; yet St Auſtin, writing to the 
Proconſul of Africa, his ener friend, who 
was commiſsioned to put the Imperial laws in ex- 
ecution againſt them, delivers himſelf in the fol- 

lowing 


+ Sulp, Sev. Hiſt, lib. 2. 
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lowing words. When you judge cauſes, in Szer. 


which the Church is concerned, how atrocious ſo- 
ever the injuries ſne has ſuffered may be, we in- 


treat you, Sir, to forget on this occasion, that 


you have power of life and death; and do not 
reject a petition on their behalf, whoſe amend- 
ment we daily aſk of God. The reſolution of 
overcoming evil by good, is what we ſhould never 
depart from; and you are to remember, that 
none but Ecclesiaſtics bring before you any thing 
which concerns tlie Church: inſomuch, that if 
you pune the guilty with death, you deprive 
us of the liberty of bringing our grievances to 
your tribunal; and leave us to fil} greater out- 
rages, as our enemies will fee us in the neceſsity 
of letting them take away our lives, rather than 
cauſe them to forfeit theirs.” He concludes his 
letter with theſe remarkable words: However 
great an Evil the error is which we wiſh them to 
abjure, and however desirable the Truth we would 


have them embrace; yet it is a troubleſome, not 


a profitable taſk, to employ conſtraint rather than 
inſtruction *.“ 

The LxOATxE's vigilance in his Government, 
and his lenity in particular, was fo univerſally 
acknowledged, that ſome years after, when he 
was about being raiſed to the Papacy, and thoſe 
who were jealous of his merit objected to him, 
that during his whole adminiſtration he had cauſed 
only two 2 to be put to death, he made no 
other anſwer, than that this mildneſs had not 
proceeded from indolence; and that he had rea- 
ſon to thank Providence for not having been un- 
der a neceſsity of holding another conduct: That 
the change in the manners of the People, and 
the diſpositions in which he left them, ſo different 
from thoſe he had found them in, were the only 
ä cer- 


® Epiſt, 100, alias 127. 
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Ser. certificates he had any need to produce in his 


* 
. 


*. 


own juſtification . 

Though He made what regarded the Worſhi 
of the ſupreme Being, both with reſpect to F wie, 
and Practice, the primary object of his adminis- 
tration, which Ariſtotle has lain down as a prin- 
ciple in Politics, ſhould be the chief care of 
every Ruler; yet his ſolicitude extended to every 
diſtrict of his charge; particularly to the diſtri- 
bution of Juſtice, and a caution that the lower 
and neceſsitous claſs of the people were not op- 
preſsed by their ſuperiors. His forecaſt went 
{till further, and he did what depended on him 
to give a lazy and luxurious race of men a reliſh 
for induſtry. It is cuſtomary for the Court of 
Rome to aisign each town of the Ecclesiaſtical 
State to the patronage of ſome Cardinal; and, 
in conſequence of this uſage, the LEGATE Was 
appointed Patron of Bagnarea, in the Province 
of the Patrimony, and called by the Romans, 
Balncoregium; or, as ſome think, Novempagi, by 
Pliny. He lent the inhabitants, whom he found 
remarkably averſe to labour, a considerable ſum 
of money, that they might ſet up a woollen ma- 
nufacture, and betake themſelves to ſomething 
beyond. baſking in the Sun, and warbling to a 

ures... . 

His taſte for Literature was too early and deep- 
ly impreſsed, not to make the encouragement of 
it a favourite department of his care. It was the 
employment of his hours of leiſure and retire- 
ment. The Viterbo Society, as it was termed, 
which he eſtabliſned and honoured by being a 
Member of it, was compoſed of ſome of the 
fineſt Geniuſes, and moſt valuable men of that 
age; nor were perſons of the other Sex, whoſe 
minds were ſuperior to ſcandal and trifle, ex- 

| cluded 

I Vita R. Poli, fol. 19. à tergo, Poli Vita. 
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Victoria, Marchioneſs of Peſcara, was one of thoſe 
Women, whoſe price is far abave Rubies; and 
her connections with RREOINALD Por were too 


particular not to have her mentioned with honour ver. 10. 


in the Hiſtory of his Life. She was daughter 
to Fabricius Colonna, and wife to Francis Avalos, 
Marquis of Peſcara. After the battle of Pavia, 
which was won by her huſband's valour, ſhe dis- 
ſuaded him from accepting the offer of the crown 
of Naples; which the Pope and Princes of Jtaly 
made him, as inconsiſtent with his honour. She 
excelled in polite learning; and wrote a very 
fine Latin Poem, in which her own name and 
her huſband's praiſes are consigned to all poſte- 
rity. The ſubject of Vida's third Eclogue, which 
is inſcribed Nice, is D*Avalo's funeral, and does 
equal honour to the Hero, and to Her who is 
introduced mourning his death. Though. ſoli- 
cited by ſome of the greateſt Princes of 1zaly, ſhe 
would never admit any propoſals of a ſecond mar- 
riage; and having ſhewn a firmneſs of ſoul nor 
to be dazzled with the luſtre of a Diadem, ſhe 
at length retired from the world, and ended her 
days in a Monaſtery T. This Lady bequeathed 
to the LeGaTE ten thouſand crowns, which, he 
refaſed to accept; and ordered the whole of a 
Legacy ſo considerable, eſpecially in thoſe times, 
to * to the fortune of the Marchioneſs's 
Neice, when ſhe married Don Garcia of Toledo. 
A rare example of generosity ; and which, ſays 
the Italian Author of his Life, will have few Imi- 
tators 4. e iel 15530 gl 
Theſe are the chief of the few particulars, 
which, as I have ſaid, are come down to us, of 

| the 


* Epiſt. Reginaldi Poli, pars 3. pag. 59, et ſeq. 
T Jovius, in Viti March. Peſc, Guichardini, Thuanus. 
t Vita Poli. | 


cluded from the advantages of this aſsembly *. $zcr. 
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'$zcr. the LEOATE's adminiſtration. - What his ſenti- 


„ 


ments were in general of the nature and duty of 
ſuch a charge, may be gathered from what he 
wrote to his friend Contareni, on his being ap- 
pointed, much about the ſame time, Governor of 
Bologna. I muſt return you, my Lord, my 
beſt thanks for giving me the pleaſure of hearing 


ſo often from you, notwithſtanding the multipli- 


city of your occupations. I may with truth af. 
firm, that the tranquillity we here enjoy, as desir- 
able as it is, does not afford us greater ſatisfaction 
than the account you ſent us of a more buſy 
Scene, in which you are engaged. Indeed, my 
Lord, this relation does no more than confirm 
the opinion I ever had of the e of your 
parts, which can buoy up where others are de- 
preſsed and loft. But my ſatis faction was com- 


plete, when 1 underſtood from the concurrent 


teſtimony of the Public, that the expectation I 
had conceived of you, however great, has been 
furpaſsed by a mind ſuperior to that wearineſs 
and ſatiety, which busineſs is apt to bring with it, 
and which cauſes you to find repoſe. in easing 
others of their -complaints and hardſhips. In 
this, my Lord, I ſee the nnage of a truly Chris- 
tian Magiſtrate, who, without regard to his 
own convenience, procures the ſafety and ad- 
vantage of thoſe committed to him. This can 
only be performed by ſuch as have learned from 
their divine Maſter to ſhew their affection to 
Him, by the love and care they beſtow on man- 
kind *.“ | ba 

In another letter to the ſame great perſonage, 
the ſubject led him into the followi 5 
count of himſelf: < The contentment 1 find, ſays 
he, in my preſent ſtation, is above any thing! 


could 


* Epiſt, Reginald; Poli, pars 3. pag. 52, among the Italian 
etters. 
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could have promiſed myſelf; and though the poſt 8 2 er. 


am in brings with it a certain neceſsary occu- 
pation, yet this is ſo far from breaking into my 
plan of life, that it improves and recommends 
it. I need not ſay any thing of the alacrity I 
ought to feel in the adminiſtration of Juſtice, and 
the aſsiſtance I am willing to hope all thoſe find 
who ſtand in need of it. Theſe employments do 
not interrupt my morning hours, which I dedi- 
cate to my ſtudies, and am careful to lay them 
out to the beſt advantage. All the busineſs of 
the Government is tranſacted in the afternoon ; 
unleſs Ong extraordinary requires imme- 
diate diſpatch : but theſe incidents are rare; and, 
when they happen, do not take up above an hour 
or two F.“ R | 
It ſhould not be forgotten, that the Governor, 
though a CarDINAL, was not yet in holy Orders, 
and had only received the Tonſure, by which 
thoſe are initiated wha design themſelves for the 
Clergy. Let his adminiſtration. gained him fo 
general an eſteem, that a few years after he was 
choſen to the higheſt and moſt important poſt, 
in which the Chriſtian Hierarchy can place me- 
rit, being, as the ſequel of this Hiſtory will ſhew, 
appointed one of the three Legates who opened 
the General Council of Trent, and presided at it. 
Soon after he had taken poſseſsion of his Go- 
vernment, a. youth of the firſt quality, and his 
near Kinfman, had left England, to avoid the dif- 
ficulties the King laid him under on the ſcore of 
Religion. The LãOATE, to whom he made ap- 
plication, not judging it proper either that he 
ſhould come to Rome, or be with him at Viterbo, 
desired the Cardinal of Mantua, Hercules Gonzaga, 
to receive him into his houſhold, and give him 


ſome 


+ Epiſt. Reginaldi Poli, pars 3. among the Vallan letters, 
pag. 41. | ke! 
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Szcr. ſome employment in it. But that polite Prince, 


V. 


o 


though he readily complied with the firſt part of 
the requeſt, had too great a reſpect for the Royal 
blood of England, to make uſe of any one about 
his perſon who deſcended from it. The young 
man had not been long his gueſt, before he diſ- 
covered that his manners were by no means an- 
ſwerable to the zeal he had teſtified for his Reli- 
gion: and the LECATE, on the firſt notice of 
this diſagreeable incident, would have removed 
him to a private houſe of a friend of his at Pa- 
dua; but the Cardinal would ſtill keep him in his 
family, till the reafons which hindered the Lt- 
GATE from having him at Viterbo, had ceaſed. 
On this he thanked his noble friend, by a very 
elegant letter, for a civility which had been ow- 
ing to a regard for himſelf; and teſtified to him 
his regret of its not having been conferred on 
one more deſerving. --- We have no further light 
on this matter; nor 1s the perſon's name once 
mentioned, or any thing ſaid by which a conjec- 
ture may be made who he was “. 

The Pope being to go to Civita Vecchia in the 
ſecond year of the LREOATE's government, as that 
place is in the Province of the Patrimony, his 
poſt required” that he ſhould wait on him at his 
arrival. He had now been abſent from Rome a 
considerable time; which, he ſays, heightened 
the pleaſure he received from the sight of a So- 
vereign, to whom he had ſuch signal obligations; 
and who, on his part, was no leſs pleaſed to meet 
the LECATE. He was immediately admitted to 
an Audience; and had a long conference with 
the Pope on the preſent crisis of the Chriſtian 
World, and the calamities with which it was 
threatened. Something likewiſe was brought 

0 


* Epiſt, Reginalai Poli, pars 3. among the Tralian letters, 
pag · 71. 
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of the affairs of England, and of what might 'Ss 2 7 


ſeem to give ſome proſpect of happier days. The 
praiſes of Contareni's morals, judgment and learn- 


ing, were not forgotten; and the Pope entered 


on the particulars, which at firſt gained him his 
ood-will, and cauſed him to adopt him into the 
— College. The LEOATE signifies, that his 


eſteem for the Cardinal of the holy Croſs, Mar- 


cellus Cervini, who came to Civita Vecchia with 
the Court, and was afterwards Pope, increaſed 
in proportion as he became acquainted with him; 
becaute, to uſe his own expreſsion, in which he 
lets us ſee a truly Engliſb ſentiment, he diſcover- 
ed in him thoſe radical qualities which make an 
honeſt man. He ſpeaks with the higheſt com- 
mendation of the parts of Alexander Farneſe, who 
hkewiſe accompanied the Pope; and ſends up 
the moſt ardent wiſhes, that this young Prince 
may ule 28 care to be ee with that 
Source of Good, . from which alone all happineſs 
is derived . His ſtay at Civita Vecchia was ſhort, 
and he returned to Viterbo on the Pope's ſetting 
out for Rome. | 
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oth Feb. 


The news of the LE ATz's promotion ſoon 542. 


reached the King of England; and that reſtleſs 
curiosity which pries into the characters of thoſe 
who are obnoxious to us, informed him, almoſt 
at the ſame time, that his Kinſman's adminiſtra- 
tion was altogether unlike that on which he pro- 
ceeded; and wanted nothing but extent, to be as 
glorious to himſelf, and beneficial to mankind, as 
his own was ignominious and deſtructive. He 
had borne him an implacable hatred, at a time 


when he was more the object of compaſsion than 


envy; but now he had that additional motive, with 


which ſucceſsful merit furniſhes worthleſs men. 


YOlh 5. Az) 75 © - 


+ Epiſt, Reginald Poli, pars 3. among the Ntahian latters, 
pag. 6. 
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Sect. He perceived the gradual advances of the L- 
V. 


GATE to conſummateè fame and greatneſs; bur 


LoL ſaw it with impotent indignation. His imagina- 


tion was haunted with the idea of a Perſon, who 
continued to condemn the miſdemeanors of a 
long and guilty reign ; and he reſolved to rid 
himſelf at any rate of thoſe dark, though cauſe- 
leſs fears, againſt which the Guards of Tyrants 
are no defence. In conſequence of this, he 
doomed to deſtruction a Prince of his oẽn blood, 
and employed the bafeſt as well as moſt iniqui- 
tous of all means to'accompliſh it. Though ſe- 
veral other projects of the Aſsaſsination, which 
was now agreed on, had been ſtrongly ſuſpected, 
and publicly talked of, yet the firſt attempt of 
this kind, which came to a legal Trial, was dil- 
covered at Viterbo, where three Italians were hired 
by the King for that purpoſe. ' The Ltcarx, on 
their conviction, inſtead of treating them ac- 
cording to their deſerts, mitigated the ſeverity of 
the laws in their favour; and, having cauſed them 
to be -confined-fome time, ſet them again at li- 
berty. This diſappointment, and the LEOATE's 
clemency, ſerved only to inſtigate Henry's ulcer- 
ated breaſt to repeat the crime, and find out 
more ſucceſsful Inſtruments of it: and two Eng- 
liſemen, one of which ſerved in his lifeguards, and 
an Italian, were bribed to be the Aſsaſsins. The 
Scene laid for the murder was Capranica, whither 
the LEGaTE was retired during the ſummer heats. 
But before the design was concerted,” the Ruf- 
fians, who paſsed for Flemiſh Traders, were feized, 
on a fuſpicion they had raiſed of themſelves, by 
being obſerved to be very inquisitive about the 
Governor's houſe; and two of them, on a nearer 
inquiry, were diſeovered to be Engliſhmen. Be- 
ing queſtioned ſeparately, and croſs- examined, 
they fell firſt into the groſseſt contradictions, and 


then 
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then confeſsed who they were, and on what er- Se ET: 


fand they had been ſent. A letter was found on 
the Italian, which was to have been carried by 
one of the Engliſh Accomplices to Caſſali, a man 
of family, and brother to one who had been re- 
markably active for the King, in the cauſe of the 
Divorce. It was penned in the true Catiline 
ſtile, and informed Caſſali, he ſhould ſoon hear 
from him by word of mouth, concerning the af- 
fair to which he was already privy *. --- This ſe- 
cond Act of Villany being brought to light, the 
LEOATE would not have thoſe who were to have 


been the Perpetrators put to death: the injury, 


he faid, was done to himſelf ; he would there- 
fore remit the puniſhment due to it; and only 
ſent the nin for a few days to the gallies F. 
What Henry could not effe& by his emiſsa- 
ries, he reſolved to execute himſelf, as far as 
lay within his reach; and though he could not 
plunge a poniard in the LROATE's breaſt, he 
wounded him in a more ſensible part than any 
which concerned his own perſon. About three 
years before the time I am fpeaking of, Lord 
Montague, the LEOATE's elder brother, and others 
had been put to death, by a ſentence, in which 
ſome faint appearances of legal proceedings were 
faved : but the Parliament had likewiſe attainted 
ſome other perſons of the higheſt quality, in 
whoſe cauſe even the farce. of Juſtice was ſuper- 
ſeded: the moſt confpicuous of which, on all ac- 
counts, was Margaret Countefs of Saliſbury, the 
LrCATE's Mother. Her quality and her at- 
tachment to the Catholic Religion were her only 
crimes. Such a cauſe however, was too invi- 
dious to be alledged, even by one who had fer 
| A1 2 himſelf 
Qui ſim ex eo quem ad te miſi, cognoſces. Salu/. 
+ Vita Poli, fol. 42; advergs pagini, Epiſt. R-zinald; Poli, 
pars 3. pag. 99, et ſeq. 
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Sr. himſelf above all reſtraint ; and the Counteſs's 


V. 


conduct being blameleſs, ſomething was to be in- 
vented which the King's pleaſure might make 
high Treaſon. On this a report was ſpread, that 
ſhe had forbidden her Dependents the uſe of the 
new Translation of the Bible into the Engliſo 
tongue, which was publiſhed by the Royal autho- 
rity: That ſome Papal diſpenſations had been 
found at her country- ſeat at Coudray; and that 
ſhe kept a correſpondence with her Son. On a 
Cabinet Scrutiny it was diſcovered, that theſe ac- 
cuſations could not be made out; and if they 
could, were inſufficient to form any thing capital 
againſt the Offender. A more ſummary method 
therefore was taken, which ſuited the King's tem- 
per, the slaviſh diſposition to which he had re- 
duced all orders in the Kingdom, and Cromwel!”s 
readineſs to execute whatever he commanded. 
The queſtion was put to the Judges by this Mi- 
niſter, whether the Parliament could attaint a 
perſon within the Realm, without trial, or citing 
the party to appear before them. Their anſwer 


was, that it would be of the moſt fatal conſe- 


quence ; and that ſuch a doubt ought not to be 
moved ; and they hoped the high Court of Par- 
liament would never ſet the inferior Courts an ex- 
ample of ſuch unwarrantable proceedings. Being 
required to be more explicit in their anſwer, they 
delivered it as their opinion, that an attainder 
ſo paſsed could not be called in queſtion, but 
would remain good in law. This was all the in- 
formation the King wanted: having learnt by 
this declaration, that ſuch a meaſure, though con- 
trary to all right, was yet practicable, he reſolved 
to employ it againſt the Counteſs ; and Cromwell 
on this occasion produced to the houſe of Peers 
a banner, on which was embroidered the Symbol 
of the northern Iaſurgents, which he affirmed to 


have 
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have been found in her houſe, This was the 8er. 


guilt, and this the proof by which it was aſcer- 
tained. The Parliament, without any further in- 
quiry, paſsed a bill of Attainder againſt her; and 
involved, without any better proof, as far as ap- 


pears, Gertrude Marchioneſs of Exeter, and ſome 


more. The Marchioneſs was pardoned. Sir 
Adrian Forteſcue, and Sir Thomas . — were 


put to death; but the Counteſs of Saliſbur)'s exe- 
cution was deferred for two years, till the time I 


am ſpeaking of, during which integyal ſhe was 
confined in priſon * ES 


It was Henry's cuſtom to treat thoſe with the 


25 rigour, whom he had honoured moſt with 
his 


favour, as ſoon as they fell into diſgrace. 


To omit other inſtances, this inhumanity was re- 


markable in his behaviour towards the Biſhop of 
Rocheſter, as appears from a letter that Prelate 
wrote to Cromwell whilſt he was priſoner in the 
Tower, in which he ſets forth the great want he 
was in of common neceſsaries T. But though I 
have met with no particular detail of the hard- 
ſhips the Counteſs underwent in this long con- 
finement; yet the known cruelty of the King's 
temper, the high degree of favour ſhe formerly 
enjoyed, the hatred Fe bore the LecaTE ; even 
the proximity of blood in which ſhe ſtood re- 
lated to him, and the undeſerved execution of 
her eldeſt fon, Lord Montague, were all incen- 
tives of barbarity to a brutal nature. But what 
hurt his pride more than any thing elſe was an 
undaunted ſpirit, which ſhewed her ſuperior to 
all the attempts which were made to depreſs it, 
and never ſuffered her to be betrayed into an 

weakneſs unworthy the whole tenor of a well- 


Aa 3 | ſpent 


® Cole ach Inſtit. p. 37, et ſeq. Rymer, xiv. pag. 652. 


Lord Herbert's Life of Henry VIII. page 447, and 468, 
＋ Fuller's Church Hiſtory, 
} 


27th May, 
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Secr. ſpent life. Her behaviour in theſe diſtreſsed cir- 


cumſtances, as Lord Herbert relates, who ſays, 


Sv he had it from very good authority, was ſpirited 


and intrepid ; and no arts could prevail on her 
to acknowledge a guilt, of which ſhe was not 
conſcious. For among the many hateful prac- 


tices uſed by the Tyrant to extinguiſh, if poſsible, 


the cternal difference there will be between good 


and evil, and make their nature depend on his 


caprice, a principal one had always been, that 
thole whogaahe treated with the greateſt injuſtice, 
ſhould c emſelves deſerving of what he 
in flicted and ſue for mercy he did not 
intend to ſhew. Being brought to the ſcaffold, 
this venerable Matron retained to the laſt the dig- 


nity of the long race of Monarchs from whom 
ſhe was deſcended, and of the cauſe in which ſhe 


died, and refuſed to lay her head on the block. 


The Executioner telling her, it was cuſtomary 
ſo to do; ſhe replied, it was ſo for Traitors, but 
ſhe was none : and, turning about her gray head, 
ſhe ſaid, If he would have it, he muſt get it as 


he could. At which he aimed ſeveral fruitleſs 


blows at her neck, and mangled her body in a 


ſhocking manner, till ſhe expired at his feet. Her 


laſt words were, Bleſſed are they who ſuffer perſe- 
cution for righteouſneſs-ſake . 7 
The Royal deſcent of this Lady, her marriage 
and offspring, have been ſpoken of in the be- 
ginnIng of this Work, Besides theſe advantages, 
e was endowed with all thoſe which conſtitute 
perſonal merit; and would have aſsured to her 
an uncommon regard from any Prince but him 
in whoſe reign ſhe lived. Her brother, the Ear] 
of Warwick, had been baſely put to death by the 
King's Father, in order to get rid of a Prince, 
who was the Heir to the Crown ; and the * 
| 75 . te 
* Epiſt, Reginaldi Poli, pars 3. pag. 76. 5 
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teſs had ſucceeded to all his rights. The Prin- Szer. 
ceſs Mary, Henry's daughter, had been educated V. 
by her; and his firſt Wife, Catharine of Arragon, 


had honoured her with an unreſerved confidence. 
Yet all theſe claims to gratitude, love and re- 
ſpect, which met in the laſt of the 'Plantagenets, 
only contributed to make her finiſh her life in 
the 7oth year of her age, by the hands of a com- 


mon Executioner. 


The LEcaTE was at Viterbo, when the news 
was brought to him of this tragicghevent : and 
the manner in which he recei related by 
his Secretary Becatelli; and 1 rticular not 


to be ſet down in the detail he has Fiven us of it. 


« I was with him, ſays he, when he was inform- 


ed of his Mother's death; and it was on the fol- 


lowing occasion. He had received ſeveral letters 
from France, Spain, and Flanders; and, having 
read them, he called me, as his cuſtom was, to 
return the anſwers. As I was putting them to- 
gether, I perceived one to be in Exgliſb, and 
told him, I need not take that with me, as I did 
not underſtand the language. To which he re- 
plied, without the leaſt emotion, I could wiſh 
you did, that you might read the good news it 
contains; and on my replying, I hope your Ex- 
cellence will make me partaker of it; Hitherto, 


ſays he, I have thought myſelf indebted to the 


divine goodneſs, for having received my birth 
from one of the moſt noble and virtuous Women 
in England; but from henceforward my obliga- 
tion will be much greater, as I underſtand that 


J am now the Son of a Martyr. The King has 
cauſed her to be publicly beheaded, for her con- 
ſtancy in the Catholic Faith; though ſhe was ſe- 
venty years of age, and, after his own children, 


the neareſt to him in blood. This is the recom- 


pence he has thought fit to beſtow for the care 


e of 
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Sr. of his Daughter's education, and long attend- 


ance on her : But may God's will be done; and 
may He, in all events, be thanked and praiſed. 
On my being ſeized with ſurpriſe and horror at 


this relation; Be of good courage, ſays he, we 


have now one Patron more added to thoſe we al- 
ready had in Heaven. Having ſpoken this, he 
retired to a private Oratory, and having paſsed 
ſome time in prayer, he came out with his uſual 
chearfulneſs . 


On this incident of the LeGaTE's behaviour 


on his M violent death, I cannot but re- 


cal the bettaviour of another great man on the 
loſs of a Daughter by a death, which, though un- 
timely, was natural. The difference lets us ſee 
how much the Chriſtian Religion, where it is a 
real, not a nominal guide of ſentiment and ac- 
tion, made the former ſuperior to one of the 
moſt boaſted characters of Pagan antiquity, and 
whoſe Works were as familiar to him in his early 
years, as to any one of that Claſsic age. The 
Roman Conſul, who forms this contraſt, had all 
the advantages which learning, and the uſe of 
public life could give, to as fine a genius as na- 


ture ever produced; and yet, when theſe ſuccours 


ſhould have enabled him to bear up againſt an 


unforeſeen affliction, and ſhew a wiſdom and ſtea- 
dineſs worthy ſuch an apparatus, they yield no- 
thing but. folly and weakneſs. Having given 
himſelf up to unmanly lamentation, he falls into 
childiſh impiety, and rejects the uſual cuſtom of 


Ame8:woice raising a ſepulchral monument to Tullia's memo- 


ry, becauſe that was inconsiſtent with her deifica- 
tion, on which he was wholly intent. Tullia, 
therefore, who died in childbed, was to be changed 
into a Goddeſs, and divine honours decreed her. 
And becauſe the credit of this new Divinity was 
+ Vita Poli, fol. 44. 
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into groves and retirements, the Temple was to 


be erected by the highway, and expoſed to open © 
veneration; and as private property is of a fluc- 


tuating nature, that this Memorial of extrava- 
gance and imbecillity might be perpetual, a grant 
was to be purchaſed of the Roman people, to build 
it on ground belonging to the public. His friend 
Atticus is employed to procure the fineſt marble, 


and the moſt elegant designs. The fond Father 


compoſes the act by which his Daughter is en- 
rolled among the tutelar Divinities of Rome; ad- 
dreſses a prayer to her in that quality ; and ex- 
hibits, in his own perſon, one of thoſe guilty in- 
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not ſufficiently eſtabliſhed to draw her Votaries 8 * 


ſtances, to which the book of Wiſdom aſcribes the Ch. xiv. 


origin of Idolatry *.”-- Such opposite diſpositions, 15 


in trials much the ſame, did the ſpirit of Chriſti- 
anity, and that of pagan Wiſdom, produce in two 
great men, who enjoyed every other advantage 
almoſt in common. 

The Chriſtian fortitude which the LREOATN 
ſhewed on this occasion, ſcarce ſeems capable of 
receiving any addition, by which the whole burnt 
Offering could be more complete : but his mind 
was of ſuch a caſt, as to think that practice of 
duty imperfect, which did not extend itſelf to 
every collateral act which could recommend it. 
Of this he gave a remarkable proof in the pre- 
ſent caſe; for writing to the Cardinal of St Mar- 


cellus, . Your Excellence, ſays he, exhorts me to 


offer up my ſupplications for his change, who was 
the perpetrator of this butchery ; in which you 
give me an inſtance of your friendſhip, and do 
as becomes the poſt you are in f. Was nothing 
more required to obtain this than the ſacrifice of 
my own life ; it would be moſt desirable to me 

EN iu 

_ ® Epiſt, ad Atticum, 
+ He was Grand Penitentiary. 
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Szcy. to give this proof of my diſposition in his re- 

V. gard, and to give it immediately T.“ In which 
2 © Y 

—>— single ſentiment there is more true greatneſs of 


foul, than in Alexander's paſsing the Granicus, 
when Darius's army covered the opposite banks, 


and diſputed the deſcent, | 
Having aſsured himſelf of the Chriſtian part 

of his heart, he considers his Mother's death in 

a view which diſcovers the common feelings of 


humanity ; and preſents the Reader with a Phi- 


loſophy which is not out of his reach, though he 


ſnould give up all that which is propoſed in the 
foregoing example. I comfort myſelf, ſays 


he, in another letter to Silva, Biſhop of Lava- 


dour, in the calamities under which the Chriſtian 


cauſe now labours, by reflecting that at other pe- 


riods, when affairs have ſeemed deſperate, a wiſe 
and good Providence has brought them to a happy 


iſsue; and I hope the like in our preſent circum- 
ftances. From my diſpositions with reſpect to 
the Public, you may conjecture how I ſtand af- 
fected with what concerns myſelf. Nature in- 
deed will ſometimes repine, and draw from me 
an involuntary sigh, on the remembrance of per- 
fons, in whom every motive of love and eſteem 
centered. But theſe ſorrows ceaſe, as ſoon as I 
have recourſe to that never-failing fource of com- 
fort which lies open to all. When I have done 


this, I not only feel myſelf eaſed of my preſent 
oppreſsion, but filled with joy: and fure, how- 


ever cruel their caſe was, this unparalleled ſub- 


ject of conſolation remains, that they were deemed 


by the Almighty worthy to imitate his bleſsed 
Son, and sign with their blood the truth of his 
doctrine. The Libels which have been publiſhed 


by their Adverſaries, ſet forth their religious te- 


nets, firſt, as the cauſe of their diſgrace, — 
| | then 


+ Epiſt. Reginaldi Poli, pars 3. pag. 74. 
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then of their death. I cannot therefore but look 82 90. 


on them as translated from the evils of mortality, 
to that ſtate which alone deſerves the name of 


Life; and ſhould be an enemy to their bliſs, if 


the want I feel of perſons who were dear to me, 
made me regret their having made ſo desirable 
an exchange. This perſuasion, in which J tho- 
roughly acquieſce, is ſufficient to silence every 
contrary thought which riſes in my breaſt. But 
if Nature ſtill requires the ſuccour of friendſhip 
and ſociety, this relief is likewiſe at hand in ſe- 
veral perſons to whom I am more cloſely united, 
than I could be by the mere tie of conſanguinity. 
Theſe compenſate the loſs I have ſuſtained, or 
cauſe it at leaſt to be leſs felt; and ſhould make 
all complaints ceaſe.” 


V. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 


"he bak os ee 


Errors and Diferders which gave occaſion to the 

Council of Trent. CaRDINAL PoLE pre- 
Ades at it. Heads of the Decrees. Incidents 
during the Seſſions, 


T was a felicity which attended the deſtiny of 


CarDINAL Port, to have the different parts 


—Y he was to diſcharge diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as 


to give him an opportunity of rising in character 
as he advanced in years; and not finiſh the courſe 
of his life, till he had anſwered all thoſe views, 
by which Providence was pleaſed to diſtinguiſh 
it. Like a great River, which riſes from a clear 
and copious ſource, though it brings wealth and 
fruitfulneſs down its whole Channel, yet collects 
a larger ſtream the nearer it approaches its junc- 
tion with the Ocean: the youth, and ſeveral pe- 
riods of the CaRDIxAL's riper age, ſtill received 
ſome freſh commendation, which made him more 
valuable in himſelf, and more uſeful to man- 
kind; or, where his endeavours of the latter 
kind failed, ihewed his diſpositions to no leſs ad- 
vantage, than if they had been attended with 
ſucceſs. The expectation he raiſed at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, was afterwards confirmed by 
the fund of knowledge, and of a yet more va- 
luable qualification, Integrity, which he brought 
from Padua, and enabled him to resiſt all the ſo- 
licitations of a powerful King, and the allure- 


ments of à corrupt Court to enſnare his virtue, 


and make him prefer the gratification of ambi- 
tion to the dictates of duty. When advanced 
e 
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the Purple, he drew up that memorable plan of 8 . 
Reformation, which deſerved. the approbation I VI. 
have already mentioned. His Embaſsies to the © 
Freuch and Imperial Courts, though unſucceſs- 
ful, afforded him an opportunity of diſplaying 
qualities which are only exerted in diſappoint- 
ment; and convey the moſt uſeful of all leſsons, 

a ſuitable carriage in adverſe fortune, Theſe 
public employments were ſucceeded by the Go- 
vernment of a large Province; where, left to his 
own conduct, he made it appear, that no foreign 
uidance was wanting to direct and encourage 
os in whatever was great and laudable. There 
vas ſomething peculiar which diſtinguiſhed each 
of the divisions I have treated of; and, like the 
principal figures of a fine picture, ſtood out and 
e an attention to itſelf. The counte- 
nance he gave to merit, and the Life of his friend | | 
Longolius, which he wrote with great elegance at | 
' 


the age of four and twenty, made him remarked 
during his ſtay at Padua. His refuſal of the 
See of York, when offered on terms not consiſt- 
ent with honour and religion, drew on him the | 
eyes of his own Country, almoſt as ſoon as he | 
returned to it. The manner of paſsing his time | 
at Liege and Carpentras ; his behaviour at his 
Mother's death; his attention to the different de- 
partments of his Government; have been too 
circumſtantially related, to ſtand in need of a 
recapitulation. | 

The period I am now come to, ſaw him at the 1 
head of one of the moſt illuſtrious Aſsemblies ' 
mankind had ever beheld ; and met on an occa- 
sion well deſerving the attention of ſuch a Senate, | 
the Reformation of the Chriſtian World. But 
before I enter on a detail of this Meeting, and 
of the part which He, who is the ſubject of tl.is 
Hiſtory, had in it, it may be requisite to ſay 


{ome- 


r 
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Ster. fomerhing of the ſtate of Europe, with reſpect 


VI. to Mor 


Century, St Bernard, who 


and Religion; which made this ex- 
pedient then neceſsary, in order to check the 
diſorders which already prevailed, and prevent 
ſtill further evils with which Chriſtianity was 
threatened. Þ Pee 
A Reformation was not more. desired at the 
time I am ſpeaking of, in which a General Coun- 
cil was called to effect it, than it had been in 
paft Ni when any remarkable degeneracy ſeem- 
ed to ſully them. It has been a theme, on which 
wiſe and good men of all times have expatiated ; 
and their complaints on this head have inform- 
ed us, that the moral ſtate of mankind never 
came up to the ideas and wiſhes of the thorough- 
ly virtuous. Some of them have either aſsigned 
reaſons for the prevalent diforders, which fell 
more immediately under their obſervation, drawn 
from the temper of their own minds; or have 
afcribed. to one or few cauſes thoſe effects, which 
were the reſult of many. The Church of Rome, 
which,. through. ſo many centuries, had main- 
tained Ecclesiaſtical Diſcipline, no leſs by her ex- 
ample than the preeminence of her See, had, in 
fucceeding times, not been exempt from theſe 
cenſures. To go up no higher than the twelfth 

Red in it, and never 
failed to warn all orders of men of a decay of 
piety, thought this Mother-Church tainted with 
the general contagion. His Work, on Conſider- 
ation, addreſsed to a great Pope, who had been 
his Diſciple, ſufficiently ſhews what his opinion 
was of the Court of Rome, and his zeal to re- 
form it. . 

The diſorders had since increaſed; and a cele- 
brated Prelate of the following age, being or- 
dered by the Pope to prepare the matters which 
were to be diſcuſsed in the Council of 3 
makes 
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makes the Reformation of the Church in its Head SECT. 
and Members, the ground-work of this under- VI. 
taking v. The grand Schiſm, which happened vo 
about the ſame time, made its neceſsity appear 
in a fill ſtronger light; and not only private per- 
ſons, but General Councils have acknowledged 
it. Nothing can furpaſs the energy of ſome diſ- 
courſes on this ſubject, pronounced in thoſe of 
Piſa, Conſtance, and Baſil: in the latter of which 
the molt promising hopes were eluded, and new 
fubjects of complaint added to the former. But 


I * 9 


| to bring the caſe ſtil} nearer the epoch I am to 
: treat of, the remonſtrance made on this head to 
- Eugenias IV. by the greateſt perſonage of the fit- 
' teenth Century, and a Member of the ſacred Col- 
1 lege, has more the air of propheſy than of mere 
i human foresight 7. 5 * 

n The diſorders, fays he, of the, Clergy, and 
e chiefly of thoſe in Germany, of which he had ſeen 
h too many melancholy inſtances, whilſt he was 
e, Legate there, provoke the hatred of the Peo- 
i ple againſt that Order; and if a ſtop be not put 
K to them, it is to be feared they will make good 
in their threats of giving us no better treatment 
ſe than we received from the Hufites. He fore- 
th tels, that if this amendment does not ſpeedily 
er take place, the Hereſy of the Bohemians would 


of be followed by another ſtill more dangerous, be- 
th cauſe the people would look on the Clergy as in- 
r- corrigible. The expectation of mankind, fays 
en he, is big with what is to happen, and ſeems to 
on forebode ſomething tragical. Their ill difposi- 


re- tions towards us are already but too visible; and, 
in a ſhort time, it will be deemed a grateful ſa- 
le- | | crifice 


Cuil. Durandus Epiſ. Mim. Tract. de Modo Gener. Conc. 
ich celebrandi. t 


me, Epiſt. 1. 7uliani Cæſarini Card, ad Eugen, IV. P. M. in- 
kes ter Op. Min, Siluii, P. 66. 
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Szcr, Crifice to the Almighty, to perſecute and turn us 
VI. out of our poſseſsions, as perſons equally hateful 
70 God and man. The slender remains of re- 
ſpect for the ſacred Miniſtry will ſoon vaniſh 
and the blame of theſe diforders be caſt on the 
Church of Rome, for not applying a remedy. 
He ſaw the ax laid to the root; Col the tree 
was leaning to its fall; and inſtead of propping 
it, whilſt it was yet time, its deſtruction was haſt- 
ened. | ON | 
But it muſt be obſerved, that not one of theſe 
great men, who ſo earneſtly desired the Reform- 
ation of the Church, ever entertained a thought 
of changing a single Article of her Faith, or 
aboliſhing any part of her Worſhip : and when 
turbulent and ſeditious ſpirits preſumed to cen- 
ſure her tenets, or — the authority of her 
Paſtors, and particularly of her chief Biſhop, they 
roſe up in defence of what an uninterrupted tra- 
dition had delivered down to them; and looked 
on a breach with the Catholic Church, as the 
greateſt of all evils. All their zeal was to cor- 
rect abuſes, which had vitiated the primitive diſ- 
cipline; and recal the piety and purity of man- 
ners, from which Chriſtians of all orders had 
much fallen T. 1 
The evils which have been related, were not 
peculiar to one nation; and on whatever side an 
accurate obſerver caſt his eye, he beheld Chris- 
tianity expoſed to equal danger from different 
cauſes, which are the growth of Climate, and 
ſeem conſtitutional to whole States; and though 
they were utterly opposite to each other, yet each 
ſeemed to threaten the faith and morality of the 
Goſpel with equal ruin: as buildings periſh by 
earthquakes, inundations, fire, and Foſtile rage; 
1 or 


* 1 


— 74 St Bern. Serm. 65, and 66, in Canticum Salamonis. Ger. 
en, Serm. de Aſcen. Dom. habitus coram Alex. V. P. M. &c. 
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or are permitted, by the lazineſs of the inhabi- Ser. 


rants, to fall down and moulder to nothing. The 
eaſe and opulence which the Clergy had long en- 
joyed, brought on thoſe inconveniencies which 
always attend immoderate wealth, though lodged 
in conſecrated hands. On whatever motives the 
Croiſades, or holy wars, were undertaken, they 
had a miſchievous effect on the morals of the 
greateſt part of Europe; and the age we are now 
to enter on, had drained all the dregs which the 
abſence of Biſhops from their Dioceſes, the re- 
laxation of canonical penitence, and the importa- 
tion of foreign vices, added to the evils of war 
in general, had left behind them. A gloomy, 
unprofitable, and litigious kind of learning, had 
taken poſseſsion of the Schools, to which all ſen- 
sible Antiquity, both ſacred and profane, had been 
a ſtranger z; which anſwered no purpoſe of Reli- 
gion or Reaſon, and baniſhed every | pray which 
tended to promote the intereſts of either : and 
when mankind awakened from a trance of ſome 
. Centuries, during which the tares of falſe Science 
had been ſown by pedantry, and every enemy to 
the improvement and ornament of the human 
mind, and true taſte-and literature were now re- 
vived, the cauſe of Religion had a new and hi- 
therto unknown foe to ſtruggle with, witch was 
the abuſe of this very advantage. For 1 it 
muſt be acknowledged, that ſeveral of thoſe to 
whom the world is indebted for this bleſsing, 
were no leſs irreproachable Chriſtians, than men 
of exquisite learning, yet the number of thoſe of 
a contrary character was very great. | 

I ſhall preſent the Reader with one inſtance of 
this kind, as it ſhews how far the frenzy of learn- 
ng may go. Pomponius Letus was one of the 

rſt Reſtorers of Letters, and public Profeſsor 
of Eloquence at Rome, under Sixtus IV. and Inno- 

Vo I. I. Bb cent 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 


Ster. cent VIII. His lectures were ſo crowded, that 


whereas' he begun them early, the benches were 


GY generally filled by midnight. He confined all 


his knowledge within the bounds of the Roman 
Commonwealth and Empire, and was totally ig- 
norant of almoſt every thing which was not com- 
priſed there. He had no knowledge of the Greek 
tongue, and could never be prevailed on to learn 
it, left it ſhould prejudice the purity of his ſtile 
in the Latin. He knew nothing of the holy Scrip- 


_ tures, nor of the Writings of the Fathers, and had 


read few Authors who have written since the fall 
of the Roman Empire. He carried his idolatry 
to this people fo far, that not contented to cele- 
brate the Anniverſary of the building of Rome 
with ceremony, and to erect altars to Romulus, he 
had the impiety to deſpiſe the Chriſtian Religion, 
and to ſpeak of it as fit only for Barbarians. This 
extravagance was common to him and ſeveral of 
the Learned of thoſe times, who were ſo intoxi- 
cated with the beauties of the Latin language, 
that they conceived a religious reverence for every 
thing which had any relation to the people who 
ſpoke it, and a contempt of whatever had not the 
ſtamp of Pagan Antiquity. 

To theſe diſadvantages, under which Chriftian- 
ity then laboured, the fifteenth Century had like- 
wiſe the misfortune to ſee ſome of the Popes, 
during that period, altogether unworthy the ſu- 
preme place they held ; and their Court, inſtead 
of giving that example, which the world had a 
right to expect from it, was infected with Vices, 
which, like a torrent, ſpread themſelves over al! 
nations. | 

Theſe general cauſes of the neceſsity of a Re- 
tormation were quickened into birth by the fol- 
lowing event. The Grant of Indulgences had 


been as ancient as Chriſtianity ; and is founded 


ON 
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on a merciful God's condeſcension to the weak- Szcr. 


neſs of human nature: for an involuntary ten- 
dency to evil being the unhappy lot of mankind, 
since our firſt Parents forfeited the original recti- 
tude in which they were created, our gracious 
Maker is frequently pleaſed to remit the guilt of 
Sin, and the eternal puniſhment which is incurred 
by it, and yet exact of the Sinner thoſe tempo- 
rary chaſtiſements, by which the divine Juſtice is 
atoned, and the offender rendered for the future 
more cautious, This doctrine, ſo conſonant to 
goodneſs and wiſdom, is often aſserted and ex- 


emplified in holy Writ, and particularly in the 


Hiſtory of David, who had no ſooner teſtified the 
sincerity of his repentance for the double crime 
of Adultery and Murder, than the Prophet was 
ordered by Almighty God to inform him, that 
his guilt was remitted, but nevertheleſs that the 
Son, who was the fruit of it, ſhould die. The 
Church, to which the ample promiſe was made 
by her Founder, that, Whatever ſhe looſed on 
Earth ſhould be looſed in Heaven, has ever under- 
ſtood this Commiſsion to extend not only to the 
abſolving the Guilty, on ſufficient tokens of their 
Repentance, but to preſcribe and mitigate the 
puniſhment by which Sin is cancelled. In the 
firſt ages of Chriſtianity, when great crimes were 
rare, the canonical penitence impoſed for ſuch 
faults was long and laborious ; and the primitive 
Church had been in poſseſsion of abridging it, 
at the recommendation of the Martyrs and o- 
thers, who had signalized themſelves in the cauſe 
of Jesus CHRIST. This practice, as it is an il- 
luſtrious proof of the antiquity and lawfulneſs 
of Indulgences, ſo the uſe which was made of it 
in thoſe early days was very temperate, nor grant- 
ed without great diſcernment. This is evident 
from the vigour with which St Cyprien and other 
Bb 2 Prelates 


J. 
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Secr. Prelates oppoſed thoſe who procured ſurreptitious 


VI. 


resiſtance irritated the haughty ſpirit of Luther, 


recommendations from the Martyrs, in order to 
diminiſh the ſtated time and rigour of their peni- 
tential exerciſes, and be reconciled ſooner than 
was expedient. But the wiſdom of this oeconomy 
was afterwards lain aside; and endleſs abuſes 
aroſe from a pretext of aiding Sinners to expiate 


their tranſgreſsions. 


The ſcandalous traffic of theſe Grants was the 
laring diſorder of thoſe times; and had raiſed 
fach a general diſcontent in all Orders, as endan- 
gered the Grace itſelf, and the authority which 
conferred it, to fall into contempt. Leo X. had 
cauſed Indulgences to be publiſhed throughout 
the Chriſtian World, for all perſons who con- 
tributed to the building St Peter's Church, on 
which magnificent ſtructure he was wholly in- 
tent; and towards carrying on a war which he 
had projected againſt the Turk. This publica- 
tion had occasioned a warm diſpute between the 
Auſtin and Dominican Friers. The former, who 
had hitherto been in poſseſsion of the Commis- 
sion, were piqued that the Dominicans ſhould, 
on this occasion, be preferred to them; and 
John Staupitz, their Vicar-General, ordered Mar- 


tin Luther, a Monk of the order, to preach in 


opposition to their Rivals. It muſt be allowed, 
that ſome of the latter laid themſelves open to 
cenſure, by the exorbitant propositions they ad- 
vanced concerning the efficacy of theſe Pardons ; 


and Luther was a proper perſon to avail himſelt 


of ſuch an advantage. He began by blaming 
the abuſe, and then proceeded to condemn the 
thing; and to ſpeak of the Papal power in ſuch 
a manner, as that ſeveral Catholic Divines, 
amongſt whom Echius diſtinguiſhed himſelt, 
thought themſelves obliged to oppoſe him. This 


and 
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and he continued to make freſh attacks on diffe- Sz cr. 


rent Articles of the ancient doctrine, and to diſ- 


credit it in the minds of the People. 

The Pope being informed of the flame which 
was kindled in Germany, cauſed the Author of it 
to be cited to make his appearance at Rome; and 
ordered Cardinal Cajetan, who was his Legate at 
the Diet of Aug. ſburg, to uſe all methods to re- 
claim a turbulent Monk, who threatened the 
Church with dangerous divisions. If he remain- 
ed obſtinate, the Legate was ordered to ſeize his 
perſon; and, if that could not be effected, to ex- 
communicate him, and all who adhered to his er- 
rors, and to lay all places which afforded him a 
retreat under an Interdict. Luther, on this, be- 
ing provided with a ſafe conduct from the Em- 
peror, came to Augſburg, and having had ſeveral 
conferences with the Legate, in which he main- 
tained whatever he had hitherto advanced, he re- 
tired to a place of greater ſafety. The breach 
became every day wider, and a multitude of er- 
roneous tenets were publiſhed, from time to time, 
either in his Sermons, or his Works. As novelty 
has always attractives for ſuperficial and curious 
minds, his books were greedily read by great 
numbers even of the Learned, who took up with 
the doctrine contained in them: and the Vulgar 
was easily misled by the ſpecious name of a Re- 


VI. 
— — 


1518. 


formation, which he made a profeſsion to intro- 


duce; and by retrenching auricular Confeſsion, 
and bodily Auſterities, under a pretext of aſsert- 
ing to his Proſelytes that liberty to which the 
Goſpel intitled them. The Duke of Saxony de- 
clared himſelf his Protector; other considerable 
perſonages adopted his opinion; and the whole 
Germanic Body began to be divided in point of 
Religion. | 

B b 3 Leo 
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Ser. Leo was of opinion that this ferment would 
VI. ſubside of itſelf, and that it was not adviſeable to 
Ly give the Mover of it a Reputation by taking any 
3 notice of him, or occasion his caſting him 
ſelf into ſtill more deſperate meaſures, from which 
there would be no regreſs. But Echius repreſent- 
ed with ſuch energy the deſolation which his er- 
rors had cauſed throughout Germany, that the 
Pope referred the busineſs to a celebrated Com- 
mittee of Cardinals, Biſhops, Divines, and Cano- 
niſts, who debated a considerable time rather on 
the form, in which the cenſure ſhould be drawn 
up, than an the cenſure itſelf, on which they were 
all agreed. At length they came to a reſolution 
to condemn Lutber's doctrine as heretical, and 
preſcribed the term within which his books were 
to be burnt. In the mean time he was left at 
full liberty to paſs condemnation on them, and 

was ſummoned to appear in perſon. 
th June, This reſolution being taken, the Pope paſsed a 
1520. Decree, by which one and forty Articles, extract- 
ed from his Works, concerning Original Sin, Pe- 
nitence, the Remiſsion of Sins, the Euchariſt, the 
Papal power, the Authority of a General Coun- 
cil, Indulgences, Good Works, Free Will, Pur- 
gatory, Excommunications, the Alms on which 
mendicant Friers ſubsiſted, were condemned as 
reſpectively heretical, falſe, ſcandalous, pernicious, 
| and contrary to Catholic doEtrine. Luther, on 
\ this, reiterated his appeal to a future Council, and 
intreated the Emperor and all Magiſtrates to in- 
tereſt themſelves in the authority of that Aſsem- 
bly, which he pretended was the only competent 
Judge in religious Controversies. Several Ger- 
man Princes and States joined in this Appeal, and 
called aloud for a Council, from views inconsiſtent 
with the end for which it was to be held; in hopes 
of obtaining vigorous reſolutions againſt the Cler- 
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ey, whoſe juriſdiction they looked on as a dimi- Szer. 
nution of their own, and whoſe wealth they co- VI. 


veted. As the designs were siniſter, the means 
by which they were compaſsed were ſuited to 
ſuch purpoſes : they would have a Council com- 
ſed, not of Biſhops and Priefts only, as had 
itherto been the practice of the Church, but of 
Lay perſons alſo, who ſhould give blindly into 
their meaſures. The general 1gnorance of the 
common people with reſpect to Religion, and the 
little regard they paid to what they knew of it, 
diſpoſed them to the fame perverſeneſs, and they 
likewiſe were inſtructed to consider this great 
meeting as a means to eaſe themſelves of ſeveral 
fees, which were looked on as Exactions, and 
which they wanted a pretext to get rid of. 

The liberty which Luther, and all other Re- 
formers, after his example, allowed themſelves of 
interpreting Scripture by their own private judg- 
ment, gave birth to a variety of Sects, and armed 
them againſt one another, no leſs than againſt the 
Catholic Church: and Gregory Pauli, having re- 
vived in Poland the impiety of Michael Servetus's 
doctrine concerning the Trinity, had the inſolence 
to cauſe a Temple to be painted, the roof of 
which was uncovered by Luther, the walls pulled 
down by Calvin, and the foundation ſapped by 
himſelf. | 

In the midſt of this confusion, Leo died. He 
had desired to procure ſome remedy to Evils 
which he ſaw increaſe every day, but in the diſ- 
position Europe then was, he thought a General 
Council would be a hazardous expedient; and he 
feared what ſuch an Aſsembly might undertake 
concerning a reform of the Court of Rome, which 
he was unwilling ſhould be ſubmitted to any in- 
ſpection but his own. + 

| Bb 4 l Nie 
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The two ſucceeding Pontiffs, Adrian VI. and 
Clement VII. continued to be witneſses of the di- 
visions which troubled the peace of the Church, 
and of the corruptions which had been the occa- 
ſon, and ſerved as a pretence for them. As theſe 
innovations had begun by ſome abuſes in the 
grant of Indulgences, Adrian, who was an able 
Divine, thought of ſetting forth the doctrine re- 
lating to them in ſuch a manner as to remove 
whatever had given offence; and having lain aside 
this design, he was adviſed to re-eſtabliſh the uſe 
of public Penitence, as it had been practiſed 
through many ages with great profit: but was 
intormed by thoſe he page's. 547 that the deprav- 
ed ſtate of Chriſtendom rendered the execution of 
it abſolutely impracticable. He complained to 
Soderino, his friend and confident, of the slender 
diſposition he found, even in the officers of his 
own Court, to retorm ſeveral unwarrantable prac- 
tices, which cauſed the Innovators to ſay, that 
every thing was venal at Rome. The Cardinal, 
who had been employed under the three laſt 
Popes, Alexander, Julius, and Leo, repreſented to 
him, that in the situation things then were, thoſe 
meaſures which in other circumſtances might ſeem 
adviſeable, would then only ſerve to make the 
Diſturbers of the public tranquillity more inſo- 
lent, and heighten their Credit with the people: 
that they would look on the intended Reforma- 
tion as a conſeſsion of the abuſes they had com- 
plained of, and inſtead of being ſatisfied with 
what he ſhould do in order to remedy Evils, 
which length of time had never failed to intro- 
duce, would go on to demand other eſsential 
en and thus throw every thing into confu- 
ion. 

Clement, his Succeſsor, of the houſe of Medici, 
who had been uſed to Courts, made uſe of that 
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purpoſe as Adrian had employed zeal and learn- 
ing; and Paul III. who ſucceeded him, began his 


Pontificate by reminding the Cardinals of the ſo- 


lemn engagement they all had taken on enterin 
the Conclave, that whoever was choſen Pope, 
ſhould call a general Council within two years 
after his election. He intreated them not to wait 
the expiration of the term prefixed ; but, as the 
reformation of Chriſtendom was to begin by the 
Ecclesiaſtical order, to ſet ſuch an example in 
their own perſons, as might ſerve to edify the 
Church, and silence the cenſure of thoſe who had 
left her communion. He let no consiſtory pals, 
during the firſt eight years of his pontificate, with- 
out preſsing this point; and made ſome fruitleſs 
efforts to comply with his engagement of aſsem- 
bling a general Council. 

It was now five and twenty years since Luther 
had begun an open defection from the Catholic 
Church. Several Diets which had been held in 
the Empire, at the chief of which the Popes Le- 
gates had presided, the repeated conferences of 
the Popes with the Emperors, and the regulations 
publiſhed by the former, had done little more 
than let the World ſee the acknowledged neceſ- 
ſity there was of them, and the ſmall effect they 
produced. During theſe conſultations the new 
opinions had ſtill continued to make ſome freſh 
breach on the received belief of all Antiquity, 
and to gain over new Profelytes. 

Frederic, Elector of Saxony, Fohn Frederic his 
ſucceſsor, and Philip Landgrave of Heſſe, became 
Luther's Diſciples. Their reſpective ſtates em- 
braced the tenets of their Sovereigns. Guſtavus, 
King of Sweden, declared himſelf in favour of the 
ſame doctrine, and ſeized the Church revenues of 
his Dominions, within ten years after Luther”s 
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Secr, firſt appearance. Chriſtiern, King of Danemark, 


VI. 


followed his example, and having baniſhed the 
Epiſcopal order, he entered on their poſseſsions, 
and appointed Overſeers to diſcharge their func- 
tions: and, about the ſame time, Lutheraniſm was 
introduced into Hungary, Miſnia, Thuringia, and 
the Electorate of Brandenburg, and the Brethren 
of Bohemia revived in that kingdom the errors of 
the Huffites. Poland was fo giddy with a conti- 
nual rotation of Doctrine, that the Synad of 
Scrinia, held a few years after the time I am 
ſpeaking of, came to this wild reſolution, of al- 
lowing every one to believe as he thought pro- 
r; and, at the laſt day, 1t would appear who 
ad been in the right. This was the only clue 
they found to extricate themſelves out of. a La- 
byrinth, in which the enormous licentiouſneſs of 
new Opinions had bewildered them: for, in the 
Anti-trinitarian party alone, there were two and 
thirty Sects, which agreed in —_— but deny- 
ing the Divinity of the Son of God. Half the 
Swiſs Cantons had received Zuinglius's Articles 
at the Conference of Bern, and cauſed a Pillar to 
be raiſed, and the day and year of the abolition 
of the Catholic Faith to be recorded on it, in 
letters of gold : but they declared, that though 
they received the new religion, they reſerved to 
themſelves the freedom of adding or retrenching 
what they thought fit. The Anabapriſts appeared 
at the ſame time under different Leaders, and 
made no account of the Sacraments or exterior 
worſhip of religion. Under a neglected outside, 
which went even to filth, they concealed a vio- 
lent and ambitiousſpirit, and were always in arms 
againſt the temporal and ſpiritual powers. Their 
revolt began among the Clowns in Suabia, and 
not only communicated itſelf to all the neigh- 
bouring Provinces and the Low Countries; * 
0 
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ſo bewitching, in thoſe days of deception, was the Sgr. 


ſpirit of error, in proportion as it was abſurd, that 
in Switzerland it proved almoſt an overmatch to 
the more moderate Fanaticiſm there eſtabliſhed. 

Whilſt theſe and the like extravagancies ſhook 
religion in Germany to its very center, France had 
drunk deep of Calvin's ſpirit; which likewiſe had 
ſo far infected not only the religious but the civil 
principles of great numbers in Laꝶ, and particu- 
larly in the Kingdom of Naples, that a few years 
after the period I am ſpeaking of, the Viceroy 
was obliged to oppoſe then with open force. 
The Author, in many reſpects reſembled Luther: 
like him, he had thoſe qualities which gave vogue 
to an Innovator, extreme boldneſs in advancing 
new opinions, and invincible obſtinacy in main- 
taining them; indefatigable induſtry; ſufficient 
eloquence to captivate ſuperficial minds; know- 
ledge enough to impoſe on pretenders to learn- 
ing, and too much vanity ever to acknowledge 
he had been in a miſtake. After having ſet forth 
his tenets by word of mouth, he publiſhed his 
Inſtitutes, which are a collection of them; and, 
though in general he agrees with Luther, yet he 
often goes beyond his Maſter. It has been al- 
ready — in what manner the defection of one 
of the faireſt portions of the Catholic Church, 
was the effect of the Luſt and Avarice of one de- 
ſpotic Tyrant. But the Reformation, as it was 
every where termed, though purſued through 
endleſs changes, was ſo far from producing any 
Amendment, that the Morals of thoſe who relin- 
quiſhed the old Religion, became visibly more 
degenerate; and, to inſtance a ſtriking effect 
which this progreſsive depravity had on 13 of 
the Spectators, the Lutheran Magiſtrates of the 


Imperial Cities petitioned Charles V. to cauſe Au- 
ricular Confeſſion to be re-eſtabliſhed by his autho- 


rity, 
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Szcr. rity, as the people were remarkably more licen- 
VI. tious since it had been diſuſed. 

The rapid progreſs of all theſe jarring opinions 
was ſoon repreſented by Luther, and ſome of his 
Followers, as an' argument of their truth, and 
even as a declaration of Heaven in their favour : 
but ſuch opinions found encouragement enough 
in all the paſsions of the mind vw man, without 
exception, to make their ſucceſs as little wonder- 
ful, as their origin was diſhonourable. The cauſes 
could not be more natural, and nothing was leſs 
requisite than a miracle, to give vogue to doc- 
trines which coincided with all the corrupt incli- 
nations of human Nature. When Monaſteries 
are thrown open, and Prieſts and Religious of 
both ſexes exempted from the obſervance of their 
vows, no considerate perſon will wonder that many 

Numbers, Of them ſhould ſay, Let us chooſe for ourſelves 
chap. xive a Leader, and go back into Egypt.“ The ſame 
mult be ſaid of the Laity who were eaſed of many 
painful obſervances of Church diſcipline, Faſts, 
Confeſsion, and Penitence ; and carnal ſouls, of 
which the Chriſtian world was then full, readily 
received carnal inſtructions. At the ſame time, 
as we have ſeen, the wealth of the Church became 
every where the plunder of thoſe who renounced 
her authority. The Myſteries of Religion, tho' 
propoſed to our underſtanding with all the evi- 
dence of light and truth, are ſtill incomprehensi- 
ble; and muſt always be the object of faith ra- 
ther than knowledge, as being little conſonant to 
reaſon, and to the experience of our ſenſes; and 
this caſts curious and preſumptuous minds into 
error and impiety. The Proſelytes of the new 
Sects were, moreover, allowed to be the Arbitra- 
tors of their own belief, and, though no preten- 
tons could be more extravagant, yet it * 
their 
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their vanity, and left them at large to propheſy Seem: 


smooth things to every corruption of their heart. 
The facred obſcurity in which the Euchariſt is 
veiled, was particularly marked out as an impo- 
tition on human reaſon : and the doctrines con- 
cerning it, were brought down to the teſt of our 
ſenſes. The diſorders of Churchmen had ſtirred 


-up an indiſcreet and bitter zeal, which ended in 


{chiſm and revolt. Thus, as has been ſaid, the 


Sectaries having found the method of inliſting 


into their cauſe all the various weakneſses of hu- 
man nature, and having accommodated their opi- 
nions to ſprings of action which are ſo univerſal 
and prevalent, their progreſs has nothing more 
extraordinary than that of Mahomet, who took the 
like method. | 
Three Pontificates, as has been faid, had al- 
ready paſsed in projects of a General Council, and 
a fourth was entered on with the ſame irreſolu- 
tion, CARDINAL POLE was in the ſecond year of 
his government of Viterbo, when Sadolet wrote to 
him on the preſent proſpect of affairs in the fol- 
lowing manner: „If you knew, ſays he, what 
was the ſubject of almoſt all converſations, you 
would pine with the fame inward anguiſh which 
conſumes me. Perhaps, indeed, you are inform- 
ed of it, since what is talked of in every circle, 
and by people of all ranks, cannot be any longer 
a ſecret. All that is blameable, redounds to his 
diſhonour, whom we revere and love, and to whom 
we have the higheſt obligations. I will not de- 
icend to particulars, that I may not increaſe my 
own ſorrow and renew yours. This muſt be evi- 
dent to a common obſerver, that whatever goes 
amiſs in Chriſtendom, is immediately imputed to 
us: and the readineſs Mankind ſhew in this ac- 
cuſation, betrays the too general prejudice which 
prevails 
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Szcr. prevails againſt us *.” Theſe complaints, which 


VI. 


came to the Pope from all sides, and from none 
louder than the Emperor and the whole Germanic 
Body, ſeemed, at length, to have determined him 
to put off no longer the only remedy which was 
adequate to the greatneſs of the Evil. A Diet 
of the Empire being held in 1542 at Spire, gave 
his Legate an opportunity of conferring with the 
Princes and Deputies of the States there aſsem- 
bled, on ſome Preliminaries, which might contri- 
bute to render the future Council more ſalutary, 
and the City of Trent, among other places, being 
propoſed for the meeting, it was accepted by the 
Catholic powers. The others objected to this 
choice, and to any Aſsembly, in which the Papal 
authority intervened. This was to begin by ſchiſm 
what was designed to put an end to it. The de- 
cree, however, paſsed, by which the Council was 
ſummoned for the beginning of November. 

The City of Trent is situated very advantage- 
ously on the Frontiers of Germany and Itah, and 
abounds with all kinds of provisions and mer- 
chandiſe. It is very well built in general, and 
yields to few in Germany for the largeneſs and 
conveniency of its houſes, and places of public 
entertainment. The river Athefis which waſhes 
its walls, waters a part of 1aly, and loſes itſelf in 


the 


* Qui fi noſſes quæ nunc ſint rumoribus hominum pervul- 
gata, etſi ea fortaſſe ſcis, non enim obſcura ſunt, ſed paſſim in 
circulis anguliſque omnibos jactantur, dolore animi mecum uni 
tabeſceres. Erumpunt porro omnia in illius caput et nomen, 
quem nos et veneramur et diligimus, et cujus beneficiis maxi- 
me obſtricti ſumus. Quz ego ron commemorabo, ne et au- 
geam dolorem meum, et tibi mœſtitiam afferam. Tllud ceriè 
patet et perſpicuum eſt, quidquid eveniat in Republica Chriſ- 
tiana adverſi atque mali, de eo ſtatim homines culpam in nos 
et crimen conferre paratos eſſe: ut occuitari diſſimularique non 
poſſit quz fir omnium mortalium de nobis et de moribus noſtr:3 
plane jam exiſtimatio. Fac. Sad, Card. Epiſt. lib, 13. epiſt. 6. 
Lugd. edit, anni 1560. 
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the Adriatic gulf. Though the City be ſurrounded 
with high mountains, which the Ancients call the 
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Alps of Trent, the air is wholeſome on account of 


the coolneſs cauſed by the ſnows which always 
cover them; and the woods, which grow on their 


ſides, temper the ſummer ſun, which darts his 


beams with exceſsive violence on this Vale. No 
place could be more convenient for holding the 
Council, it being the Center, as it were, of Itah, 
Germany, and France; and not being ſubject to 
any Sovereign, thoſe who diſsented from the 
Church of Rome had no pretext for the fears, un- 
der which they diſguiſed their real aversion to ap- 
pear before this auguſt Aſsembly. The Biſhop 
is both the Spiritual and Temporal Lord; and, 
at the time I am ſpeaking of, both Juriſdiftions 
were executed by Cardinal Madrucci, a German. 
The Legates nominated by the Pope to open 
the Council and preside at it, were the Cardinals 
Paul Parifius, a celebrated Doctor of the Canon 
Law; John Moron, who had been lately honour- 
ed with the Purple, on account of his eminent 
ſervices in Germany, and was remarkable for his 
probity and {kill in the management of busineſs; 
and REGINALD PoLE, who to the advantages of 
Royal extraction, innocence, and prudence, was 
known to the Northern nations for his lenity, and 
eſteemed and beloved by them for it. The Pa- 
tent for their commiſsion being made out, the 
Pope ordered them, when they were come to 
Trent, to treat with the Prelates and Ambaſsadors 
they found there, of general matters, without en- 
tering on any particular points till they had his 
further inſtructions. He injoined them, alſo, to 
notify to all Sovereigns, the commiſsion they were 
charged with; to exhort them to ſend the Prelates 
of their reſpective Dominions to the Council; to 
cauſe 
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Secr, Cauſe the Summons to be affixed to the great 
VI. doors of the Cathedral, that all perſons might be 
— informed. He ordered them not to enter into 
any conteſt, before the beginning of the Council, 
with thoſe who had left the Catholic Communion, 
but to treat them with great moderation ; and, 
laſtly, not to open the Council till a competent 
number of Biſhops were arrived from 1taly, Ger- 

many, France and Spain. | 

On the firſt notification, the Emperor, who 
was at Madrid, ordered Mendoza, his Ambaſsador 
at Venice, Granville, and his Son, who was then 
Biſhop of Arras, to go, on his part, to Trent, with 
ſome Biſhops of the Kingdom of Naples. As the 
war then raged between him and Francis I. Charles 
foreſaw that none of the Ends, for which the 
Council met, would be obtained; but he was de- 
ſirous nothing might paſs to his prejudice. 

The Pope, likewiſe, cauſed ſome Italian Pre- 
lates to ſet out; and thoſe who were ſent on the 
Emperor's part, being come within the time pre- 
ſcribed, they made very preſsing inſtances for the 
opening the Council; which the Legates refuſed, 
alleging the ſmall number of Biſhops, who were 
preſent; and the din of war with which they were 
alarmed on all sides. To this Granville replied, | 
that, in the mean time, meaſures might be enter- | 
ed on for a reformation of manners, which would 
not find the ſame difficulties, to which other de- 
bates were hable. But the Legates anſwered, 
that as all Chriſtian ſtates were intereſted in this 
affair, it could not be diſcuſsed till their Repre- 
ſentatives were arrived ; and they ſent an account 
of this demand to Rome. The Pope's proceed- 
ing decided the queſtion, for he ordered the Le- 
= to leave Trent, at the beginning of the fol- 

owing year, within a few months after the p 
meeting, 
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meeting, and adjourned the Council to another Ser. 


time . 


This abrupt breaking up of an Aſsembly A. 


which had been ſo long desired, and was ſo much 
wanted, gave the Engliſh LEGATE a very ſensible 
affliction, for writing to the Pope two years after, 
when it was reſumed again, „My perſonal obli- 
cations, ſays he, and the affection and reverence 
bear your Holineſs will not allow me to be si- 
lent on an occasion which redounds fo much to 
your honour. My joy is the greater as J reflect 
on our laſt ignominy, when being called together 
by your authority, in order to Frm a general 
Council, and being diſmiſsed without having ef- 
fected any of the things we met on, many up- 
braided us in the words of Jeremy, The Children 
were come to the mouth of the womb, but ſtrength 
was wanting to bring them forth. But now the 
Council is opened again, we not only hope that 
this reproach will ceaſe, and we be intitled to ſay, 
The Lord has been mindful of Rachel, and bleſs- 
ed her with fruitfulneſs; but that there will be 
ſuch an abundance of divine favour, as may ena- 
ble us to invite all, who have the cauſe of Chriſ- 
tianity at heart, in the words of the ſame Pro- 


phet, to partake of the comforts which have ſuc- 


ceeded ſuch laſting ſorrow and diſappointment F.” 

During this prorogation the CARDIN AL return- 
ed to his Government of Viterba; and, the fol- 
lowing year, he was deprived of a Friend, who 
had given him fuch inſtances of attachment as 
true hiſtory has ſeldom equalled, or fiction ſur- 


paſsed. This was the Biſhop of Yerona, by whoſe 


death /taly, or, to ſpeak more properly, Europe 
| | lo 


| ® Ciacon, in vitis Pontif. I. z. Belcar. in comment. I. 23. 
Paliav. Thuanus, ad hunc annum. ö 


+ Epiſt. Card. Pi, tom, 3. epiſt. 17. 
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Secr. loſt one of her moſt deſerving Prelates and beſt 


VI. 


Citizens. The Reader need not be here remind- 
ed of the early diſcovery he made of our Coun- 
tryman's merit, the labours he ſhared with hiin 
in his Embaſsies, and the proofs he never ceaſed 
to give him of a generous and uſeful friendſhip. 
Being on his death-bed, he confirmed his paſt 
judgment of the Engliſh CaRDbIxAL's worth, for 
knowing how much his fortune was inadequate 
to his rank and occasions, he bequeathed to him 
a yearly pension of 2,000 Ducats, which he had 
a grant to transfer, on the Biſhoprick of Granada, 
and another benefice in the Church of Valentia, 
of the yearly value of 800 more. The singular 
encouragement given to letters by this illuſtrious 
Prelate, gained him the good-will and commen- 
dation of Eraſmus *, and Sadolet Þ ; the latter of 
whoſe letters to him are written with ſuch a ſenſe 
of his uncommon and univerſal worth, that, were 
other monuments wanting, they alone muſt con- 
ſign his name to the lateſt poſterity. Vida has 
conſecrated his memory by a very elegant Poem , 
and Bembo calls the choiceſt bleſsings to honour 
and reward a merit, of which there were few Ex- 
amples ||. 

Whilſt the general welfare of Chriſtendom was 
at a ſtand from considerations which ought not 
to have influenced their conduct, who were in- 
uſted with the chief government of it; all the 
vigour which the ſpirit of deſtruction can give 
was exerted by Him who had aſsumed the head- 
ſhip of the Church in England. Henry, three "Os 

ter 


Præſuli iſti VJerononſi ¶ Mattheo Giberti ) benefaxerint om- 
nes Superi. qui de privato ſuo curat utilitatem publicam, ſuil- 
que impenſis parat tam infigne beneficium ſtudioſis omnibus. 
Eraim. ep. I. 25. Germ, Brix. et alibi. . 

+ Epiſt. pag. 9, 110, 112, 113. 
t Poem. pars 1. ed. Triſfram. 
| In Benaco. ;I 
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after the act of cruelty exerciſed on the Counteſs Sr oY: 


of Saliſbury, the LEOGATE's Mother, exhibited a 
ſcene of rapacity and ſacrilege, which, till then, 
had wanted a precedent, and, for the honour of 
human nature, has not been copied since. An 
incredible treaſure, which the plunder of ſeven 
hundred Religious houſes had brought in being 
now as laviſhly ſquandered as it was ſhamefully 
acquired; and the cravings of avarice and other 
paſsions being only irritated by a perpetual con- 


deſcension to them, he cauſed the Parliament to 


make over to him the revenues, churches, and 
buildings, belonging to all the Colleges, Semina- 
ries, Chanteries, and Brotherhoods throughout 
England, with full power to diſpoſe of all ſacred 
oblations and funds appropriated to all ſuch like 
purpoſes. The nation was prepared for this final 
deſolation by having been witneſs to the means 
of rapine, with which even his acts of bounty 
ſupphed him. For having founded, in this lat- 
ter part of his reign, six new Biſhopricks, they 
were ſo impoveriſhed, that the firſt Incumbents 
lived on the benevolence of their Clergy, and o- 
ther well-diſpoſed perſons “; and the King made 
repriſals on the ancient Sees for this fit of gene- 
rosity, and cauſed the Parliament to give him 
ſeventy Manors belonging to that of York: Cran- 
mer gave up twelve belt to Canterbury ; and 
the large poſseſsions of Durham were, many years, 
ſecularized. Theſe ſeiſures were attended with 
indignities more outrageous than the violence it- 
ſelf, and with the utmoſt contempt of his people. 


He began by aſsuring them the alienations ſhould | 


not be detrimental to piety or learning ; and then 
complained, he was out of pocket by the great 
expence he had been at in diſsolving Monaſteries, 
and reforming abuſes in the Church; and hoped, 


C0 they 


Cullia- Church Hiſtory, vol. 2. b. 6. pag. 480. 
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ser. they would find out ſome method to reimburſe 
VE him, which he took care they ſhould do in the 
following manner. 


— — — _— — 2 
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Besides the Religious houſes, which may be 
| | looked on as Capital Meſsuages, there were ſeve- 
f ral leſser tenements, ſuch as Collegiate Churches, 
jj Hoſpitals, Chanteries, Free Chapels, Gilds, and 
bi ſeveral other foundations of the like import. The 


number of theſe eſtabliſhments, at the time I am 
ipeaking of, is ſaid to have been 27 34, erected in 
ſeveral ages, chiefly by the Subject, whoſe pro- 
perty was now invaded beyond any power of re- 
dreſs. Some of them had been inſtituted for the 
decency and ſolemnity of the divine ſervice, and 
the manifold national advantages, which accrued 
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from ſuch performance: others, for the ſupport 
i of the indigent, sick, and aged, and for a compe- 
9 tent number of Prieſts, to afford them ſpiritual 
1 aſsiſtance; to which charges was added a laſting X 
h obligation of ſupplicating the divine Majeſty in : 
{! behalf of their living and deceaſed, Benefactors. 
i The name of Gild, whick is derived, from the 1 
f Saxon Gilo, and signifies money, was given to 
. Companies which throw any part of their proper- 
. ty into a common Stock, either of traffic, charity, a 
: or religion. They had their annual feaſts, and + 
(1 neighbourly meetings. The Gild of Coventry will 4 
þ inform the Reader of the plan on which all the 3 
[i reſt were formed. It was founded in the four- E 2 
{ teenth year of the reign of Edward III. and the n 
1 King grants licence to the Inhabitants to have a 3 
ö Merchants Gild, and a fraternity of Brothers and V 
. Siſters belonging to the ſame, with a Maſter and al 
Warden: as, likewiſe, to erect Chanteries and 2 
endow charitable foundations, and perform ſuch 


other acts of Religion as require the Royal aſ- 
ſent; and to make rules and ordinances for the 
good government of the ſaid Societies. In the 

{even- 
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ſeventeenth year of his reign, he extended this Seer. 


Privilege to ſeveral others of the ſame place, and 
appointed the G1ld thus erected to honour Saint 
John Baptiſt, as their principal Patron. They 
were to purchaſe a perpetual fund for a Chantry 
of six Prieſts, who were to celebrate every da 
ſolemn Maſs for the repoſe of the fouls of the 
King's Anceſtors, and the good eſtate of his Ma- 
jeſty and the Royal family. Two years after, he 
enabled Queen Jſabel, his mother, to aſsign a 
parcel of land to one of theſe Gilds, to build a 
Chapel, and endow it, for the maintenance of 
two Pricſts, to perform the above-mentioned 
functions “. | 

Of all theſe donations, ſo worthy the character 
of the Engliſh, their piety to their Maker, and 
compaſsion towards their fellow-creatures, only 
the Colleges within the two Universities, thoſe 
of Wincheſter and Eton, the Chapel of St George 
at Windſor, and a few others, upon earneſt appli- 
cation, eſcaped being reformed, or, in other words, 
ſuppreſsed. 

Nothing of the Church's Temporalities re- 
mained now unſeized, but the Biſhopricks. In 
order therefore that Sacrilege might take its full 
range, a Plan was drawn up for ſecularising the 
next vacant Sees; as Paget, Deny, and Herbert, 
who were privy to the design, told the King's 
Executors T. His death hindered this reſolu- 
tion from being executed; and preſerved the 
only remaining monuments of Saxon Piety and 
Munificence from a Tyrant, who was no leſs an 
alien to their blood, than to the goodneſs of 
their diſpositions. Sa 'Y 

It was now two years since the Council which 
met at Trent, after having ſat a few months, had 

i Boots 8 been 
* Dugdale's N arauicijſbire, page 109, 119. | 
+ Collier, as before, book 4. page 219. 
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S ger. been prorogued, without any certain limitation 
VI. either as to time or place. The Engliſb Lrcoatr 
2 paſsed this interval at Rome and Viterbo, in his 
uſual ſtudies, and attention to the Province of 
which he was Governor. A Peace was now con- 
cluded between the Emperor and French King; 
and, among other Articles, it had been agreed to 
uſe their united endeavours in the ſupport of the 
Catholic Religion, the reformation o the Court 
1545. of Rome, and the continuation of the Council. 
Soon after this, Paul III. publiſhed a decree, by 
which it was again ſummoned ; but of the three 
who were Legates at the firſt meeting, Carpinar 
PoLE alone was nominated to preside at this. 
The other two were John del Monte, Cardinal 
Biſhop of Paleſtrina; and Marcellus Cervini, Car- 
dinal Prieſt of the holy Croſs : the Engliſp Lx. 
GATE was Cardinal Deacon of St Mary in Coſme- 
din. To theſe the Pope joined, as Aſsiſtants, two 
other Prelates, and a noted Preacher. They all 
arrived at Trent at the beginning of March, 1545, 
CARDINAL POLE excepted, who came ſome time 
after. This delay was occasioned by the riſk he 
would then have run on the road from Henry's 
reſolution to diſpatch him at all events. His 
Collegues wrote to him, on the information of 
the Biſhop of Trent, that one Ludovico, an Agent 
for the King in the cauſe of the Divorce, and an 
Italian Count, Bonifacio, who were hired to be 
the Ruffians, had engaged to ſeize him on the 
road T. Wherefore when he ſet out, a month 
4 after, he was eſcorted by five and twenty Horſe, 
as far as Mantua, and for greater ſecurity took a 
bye way. | 
| Had 


+ Raynal. ad hunc W No 4, and the nine firſt letters 
of the MS. of Cardinal Marcellus Cerwini, publiſhed ; tom. 4. 
of Carpinal Porz's Letters, page 184. 
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Had the leiſure this incident procured him, Ser. 


been the effect of his own choice, it could not 
have anſwered a purpoſe either more ſuited to 
the circumſtance in which it happened, or more 
becoming the iN he bore. He employ- 
ed it in composing a Work on the nature and end 
of General Councils, which he designed as a me- 


morial for himſelf and his two Aſsociates, of the 


duties they were to diſcharge in that, at which 
they were about to preside. He tells them how- 
ever, they were to look on this Treatiſe rather 
as a rough draught, than a perfect Model of 
that magnificent Building, which was to be 
founded on Truth, and the ſuperſtructure raiſed 
by the Reſtoration of Diſcipline. He then pre- 
miſes a consideration of their obligations as Le- 
gates of the holy See; in which they had this in 
common with other Ambaſsadors, to ſet forth, 
with good faith, the commiſsion they were charg- 
ed with, and execute it with like fidelity and di- 
ligence: and as the firſt duty of the Pope's Le- 
go to a General Council was to repreſent his 
erſon who ſent them, their chief concern ſhould 
be to ſay and do nothing unbecoming that high 
character, He proceeds to ſhew, that a General 
Council 1s an aggregate of perſons united in the 
lame faith, and gathered from every nation,with- 
out any regard to thoſe diſtinctions which divide 
mankind ; where there is neither Greek nor Bar- 
barian, but one People united in one Belief : and 
that this Collection is the People of God, whom 
Jesus CHRIST denotes by the name of Church ; 
when he ſaid to him, who firſt made profeſsion 
of his being the Son of God, I ſay unto thee, 
thou art a Rock, and on this Rock I will build my 
Church, Burt that all who are united in this 
conſent, and conſequently belong to the Chriſtian 
Society, cannot be Members of a General Coun- 
Cc 4 cil; 


VI. 
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SECT. 


VI. 


Rom. i. 
2 Theſs. 
iii. 


AE HST. 
cil; for, being multiphed, according to the di- 
vine Promiſes, as the ſands of the ſea- ſhore, they 
could not be ſummoned nor convened in the 
ſame place; both which neceſsarily enter into the 
notion of ſuch a meeting. That, ſupposing the 
poſsibility of ſuch an Aſsembly, the Valk of the 
People would have no ſhare in defining, forbid- 
ing, or commanding what was enacted ; the rea- 
ſon of which is, that the Church is not a Popu- 
lar ſtate, in which things are decided by the mul- 
titude ; but a State, in which the People are to 
aſsent to and execute what is ordained by their 
Rulers. Thus St Paul, explaining the ſum of 
his Embaſsy or Apoftleſhip to the Heathen world, 
ſays it consiſted in this, that they ſhould obey bim: 
and to the Hebrews, who were united to the new 
People of the Gentiles, and become a part of the 
Church, Obey, ſays he, thoſe who are placed over 
you, and ſhew all ſubmiſſion to them, becauſe they 
are appointed to watch over you, as being account- 


Heb. xiii. able for yeur ſouls. 


Neither did this plan conſtitute an Ariſto- 


cracy, the form of the Church's government be- 


ing Regal: yet not ſo as to be ſubject to the do- 
minion of one man, who bears univerſal ſway, as 
in human Monarchies; but to the rule of one 
God and Man, Jesus Cnrisrt, the Lord of all, 
whom the Father has appointed Head over the 
whole Church; in which he has placed Paſtors 
and Rulers to govern and feed it, in'His, not in 
their own names, as it happens in earthly forms 


of Government, where a few, or one only bears 


{way, Now ſuch an Aſsembly met to conſult on 
the advantage of. God's People, is the General 
Council he treats of, Nor 1s the exclusion of 
the bulk of the people any reaſon for the Coun- 
ci] not to be called General; becauſe each Indi- 
vidual is at full liberty to propoſe what he con- 

celves 
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ccives may be for his own advantage, or that of Seer. 

the whole: and the Council being lawfully called VI. 

in the holy Ghoſt, it repreſents the univerſal 

Church, and meets on concerns which regard not 

vingle perſons or nations, but the welfare of all 

who profeſs the faith of Chriſt, though ſpread 

over the face of the earth, and differenced by 

place, cuſtoms and manners. 

He then obſerves, that though the aſsiſtance 

of the divine Spirit had not been wanting to the 

Hebrews, yet its being granted to one particular 

people, their Aſsemblies were not General Coun- 

cils, as the nation itſelf was rather a Synagogue 

than a Church. And as for the Heathen world 

being governed by a mere human ſpirit, no Ge- 

—_ ne, in the propriety of the phraſe, 
could have been held by them, though the whole 
Race had aſsembled in the ſame N. --- On 
this, the LeGaTE makes the following ingenious 
remark on the Aſsembly of Mankind, after the De- 
luge in the plain of Shinar, when one ſaid to an- 
other, Come, let us build us a City, and a Tower, 
whoſe top may reach up to Heaven, and let us make 
A name, before we are diſperſed over the Earth. 
This, ſays he, was the decree of this Council; 
and though the Decree was annulled by Almighty 
God, and the enterpriſe begun in conſequence ot 
it, brought to nothing, yet the purpole remain- 

ed fixed in the mind of mankind, till the effusion 

| of the holy Spirit; and each one who is not re- 

ö generated in Him, ſtill holds the ſame language, 

5 and endeavours, to the utmoſt of his power, to 

5 make it good.” --- Indeed the motto of Ambi- 

] tion is every where the ſame, and of a much 

f more ancient date than that cited here by the 

- CARDINAL, having been choſen by him, who 

- firſt unhappily signaliſed himſelf in its cauſe ; 

j- ASCENDAM. 8. 8 Jaalab xiv, 
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Sger. 
VI. 


Ezekiel 
xxxiv. 
Haiah 
2zlix, 
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* In order to diſtinguiſh thoſe Aſsemblies, 
whoſe decisions are guided by the holy Spirit, 
from others, the firſt and chief condition, ſays he, 
is, that they be ſummoned by lawful authority, 
with a view to the honour of God in Carisr 
Jesvs, and a regard to the general welfare of all, 
who, throughout the whole world, profeſs the 
Chriſtian faith. If therefore the honour of one 
single perſon, or of many, or even the advantage 
of the whole human Race, if ſuch a ſupposition 
can be made, ſhould be intended, ſo as to exclude 
the honour of the Supreme Being, ſuch a meet- 
ing would be nothing leſs than the Aſsembly we 
are treating of. Nor 1s it enough that the hon- 
our of God be intended in ſome particulars, or 
to ſuch a certain point, but it muſt be the prin- 
cipal end of the deliberations. For this reaſon, 
theſe General Meetings treat of ſuch things as 
regard the higheſt honour man can pay his Maker, 
which is CHRIST JESUS; and of the ſafety of his 
people in the ſame Saviour : That they acquitted 
themſelves of this duty, by expounding and con- 
firming the Faith in the Son of the hving God, 
and ordering aright our love towards him. All 
which would appear more diſtinctly when he came 
to the nature of their Decrees, after having ſhewn 
who thoſe were who presided, and alsiſted at the 
forming of them. 

« The office of the Biſhop of Rome, or the 
Pope, is that of Vicar of Jesvs CHRIST, inaſmuch 
as he 1s the chief of Shepherds, and the Biſhop of 
our Souls; by which appellation he is ſtiled by 
St Peter. This office, or Magiſtracy, Almighty 
God was pleaſed to take on Fimſelt, as appears 


in the beautiful allegory under which he repre- 
ſents his tender care of mankind ; where, after 
having entered on an endearing detail of all the 
functions of a good Shepherd, and fhewn in what 

| manner 
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manner he had fulfilled them, he concludes the Ser. 


Character he had aſsumed, by this laſt inſtance 


VT. 


of care of his Flock: I will ſet up one Shepherd 


over them, and he ſhall feed them, even my Servant 
David: he ſhall feed them, and he ſhall be their 
Shepherd; and I the Lord will be their God, and 
my Servant David a Prince among them : I the Lord 
have ſpoken it. 

The Writer goes on to remark, „ That Al- 
mighty God vouchſated to make good this gra- 
cious aſsurance, when he ſet over his Flock his 
bleſsed Son; for he exerciſed each diſtinct paſto- 
ral function, aſcribed by Ezekze! to the Supreme 
Being; when he turned the evil Shepherds out of 
place; when he caſt the buyers and ſellers out 
of the Temple; when he pronounced a wo on 
thoſe who had the key of knowledge, and yet 
neither entered themſelves, nor ſuffered others to 
enter; when he declared them thieves and rob- 
bers; when he finally cauſed their habitation to 
be lain waſte, and brought back his ſheep from 
all the deſert places into which they had been diſ- 
perſed; when he healed the lame, the blind, and 
the dumb. He fed them peculiarly in mercy, 
when he declared he did not come into the world 
with an intent to condemn, but to fave it; when 
he provided them with the moſt wholſome of all 
food, his own divine doctrine ; when he cauſed 
them to sit in the beauty of peace, and beſtowed 
ſuch a peace on them as the world cannot give: 
and that the mansions in his Father's houſe, 
which, he fays, are many, might be properly 
filled up, he did not confer the ſame gifts, nor 
aſsign to all the ſame poſts of honour, but ap- 
pointed ſome, Apoſtles ; ſome, Prophets; others, 
Evangeliſts, Paſtors, and Teachers; and beſtowed 
variously the gifts of miracles, of healing, as- 
siſting, governing; of ſpeaking divers languages, 

an 
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SxcT. and expounding prophetic and dark ſpeeches, 


VI. 


This he ſtill more evinced by ſending, after his 
death, the holy Spirit, who proceeds from the Fa- 
ther and Him, that he might bring to Meir re- 
membrance, and ratify whatever he had taught 

them during his mortal life. 
This detail brings the LEOATE at length to 
the judiciary capacity attributed to the Son of 
God, as chief Shepherd of the Church; which 
he not only exerciſed in its full extent during 
his ſtay on earth, but inveſted his Miniſters with 
the ſame. For though Jesus CHRIST be always 
preſent to his Flock, yet it is not by a visible 
and corporeal appearance; and his Flock, as the 
Prophet ſays, being us men, who are made up 
of a body and ſoul, we ſtand in need not only 
of that internal guidance, by which the mind is 
influenced and directed, but alſo of an outward 
and visible Legislature. And though he could 
have ſupplied all this, and in fact confers the ef- 
ficacy and power by which it is performed, yet 
it became his Providence to eſtabliſh a form of 
Government ſuited to the condition of things; 
and he was pleaſed there ſhould be one chiet Pas- 
tor in his ſtead. That Peter was the perſon thus 
appointed, to whom the care of the whole Flock 
was committed; who is CaRisT's Vicegerent on 
earth, and since thoſe who have ſucceeded to his 
See, and inherited his preeminence. Besides the 
paſsages of Scripture which evince this truth, 
when they are considered without prejudice, he 
remarks, * That the Providence of Almighty 
God has been the cleareſt Commentary on theſe 
paſsages ; and, by the event ot things, atteſted 
this truth with the utmoſt perſpicuity.” --- He 
then cites. the texts, and dwells on the conſe- 
uences which reſult from them, and in what 
enſe they are applicable to St Peter; who, as 
F Vice- 
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Vicegerent of the Son of God, exerted the office 8er. 
of „Father of the future age, of Guardian and VI. 
Paſtor of the Church, in the firſt Council held at 
Feruſalem.”--- This part of the Treatiſe, without 
departing from the eaſe and familiar air which 
recommends the whole, is worked up with great 
ſtrength, and muſt be looked on as a complete 
proof of the Supremacy of the Biſhops of Rome : 
it is an effort, which, though adjuſted by the 
niceſt Rules of Art, commands the approbation 
of thoſe who are 1gnorant of the principles to 
which they owe their pleaſure. | 

He then ſhews, „That all General Councils 
have proceeded on the plan of that held in Feru- 
ſalem, both as to the decision of the controverted 
points, and the quality and rank of thoſe who pre- 
sided, and gave their opinion, and made the De- 
crees. For whereas in this, Peter declared to the 
Jewiſh and Gentile Converts, that is, to the whole 
Chriſtian world, what was to. be held in the point 
there conteſted ; fo, in all following ages, his 
Succeſsors have been the laſt reſort from whence 
Nations and Kingdoms have received the defini- 
tive ſentence in the like debates. The Biſhops 
likewiſe of particular Churches, and others to 
whom the care of ſouls is committed, have, in 
their reſpective juriſdictions, confirmed the doc- 
trines of his See, as the other Apoſtles and Elders 
did in this firſt Aſsembly. 2 

On this occasion he obſerves, « that the See of 
Rome 1s called the Apoſtolic See; and the Pope's 
N Legates, the Legates of the ſame See: the sig- 
nification of See being the ſame as Chair, and 
i cCeenoting a ſuperior authority in teaching; as 
p 


CHRIST'S words import, when he ſpeaks of thoſe: 

who fat on the chair of Moſes, that is, who had 
authority to teach and interpret the divine Law, 
delivered in his writings; and commands an uni- Merle. 
verſa] i1. 
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Sgr. verſal deference to be paid to all their injunctions. 


VL 


In conſequence of this, all General Councils, 


ym whoſe Decrees have been received by the Catho- 


lic Church, have acknowledged this Prerogative 
in the See of Rome. Some have declared it in 
expreſs terms; and none ever thought their De- 
crees would be received by the Faithful, unleſs 
they were confirmed by the Apoſtolical See. 
The event therefore of things, the conſent of ſo 
many Sovereigns, Nations, and General Councils, 
form a proof above all reply, that this was the 
will and design of God.” 

Having ſpoken of the office of the different 
Orders of he Hierarchy in theſe meetings, he 
ſets forth, with great diſtinction and propriety, 
the part which Conſtantine, and other Chriſtian 
Princes, have ſuſtained in the ſame occasions; 
and takes an opportunity of eee of 
what was expected from Charles V. in the ap- 
proaching Council, at whoſe repeated inſtances it 
was ſummoned. Here he enters on a diſcuſsion 
of the higheſt importance to mankind; the duty 
of Sovereigns, and the principles on which it is 
grounded. He derives their power from an ori- 
gin as honourable to themſelves, as ſalutary to 
thoſe they govern; and which, though generally 
little attended to by thoſe who hold it, can alone 
point out to them the extent of their obligations, 
and the means of filling up the meaſure of them; 
and ſhews, that theſe cannot be duly diſcharged, 


unleſs the Prince attends alſo to thoſe of the 


Prieſthood, which he exemplifies in Conſtantinès 
behaviour at the Council of Nice “. 

However foreign theſe and the like notions 

may appear to our manners and ways of thinking, 

It 

Cui (i. e. regio muneri) neceſſario adjunctum fuit Sacer- 


dotalis virtutis donum; ſine quo regium munus nunquam ref? 
exerceri poteſt. Polus de Concilio, 
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ir is not leſs true, that the aim of Princes ſhould s + cr. 


he to make good and virtuous Citizens, which is 
a higher end than the bare consideration of tem- 
poral benefits. Nature alone, if her dictates were 
liſtened to, teaches Man this excellent end of 
his Commonwealth, and to provide not only for 
what. concerns the body, which he has in com- 
mon with other creatures not endued with reaſon, 
but much more for the mind; and, above all, for 
the worſhip and ſervice of that Supreme Being, 
who is the beginning and end of all things, 
whence it neceſsarily follows, that it ſhould be 
the principal care of every Magiſtrate, This 
perſuasion is ſo natural and univerſal, that all 
Antiquity, both Jewiſh and Pagan, have been in- 
fluenced by it; and for many ages their Kings 
and chief Magiſtrates were likewiſe Prieſts; nor 
have the learned aſsigned a more ſatisfactory rea- 
ſon for the prerogative of Birthright, ſo highly 
eſteemed in all nations, than that it chiefly con- 
siſted in this, and annexed to the Firſt-born the 
oreateſt of all dignities, and the ſacred functions 
belonging to it F. | 
« After having treated of the different claſses 
of perſons who compoſe a Council, and the ſe- 
veral parts allotted to each of them, he comes, 
in the laſt place, to the cauſes which had given 
occasion to that which was then called; and 
which, he ſays, were the ſame as had given oc- 
casion to all former Councils, the exposition of 
the tenets of the Church, the refutation of con- 
trary errors, and the revival of decayed Diſcipline : 
That theſe cauſes were then urgent, as Heresies 
had increaſed, and the manners of the Chriſtian 
world become fo extremely corrupt, that he muſt 
apply 
+ Genebrard. 1.1, Chronol, de prima tate; et in Gen. 25. 


et 29. Deut. 21. 2 Paral. 21. See alſo Mr Pope's Note on 
vet. 563 of the third book of the Oq ey. 
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S ger. apply to them what Jſaiab ſaid of the Jews, The 0 
VI. «whole head is fick, and the whole heart faint. J 
YT „He then addreſses himſelf to the Pope, to r 
the Emperor, and other Princes; and, with a 8 
freedom becoming his Character, expreſses him- 1 

{elf in the following manner: «I am by no means n 

of opinion that the chief Biſhop, who repreſent; { 


the perſon of Jzsvs CHRIST, and is accuſtome( re 
to preside as Judge in all Councils, ſhould be Ein 
fubje&t to this which is going to be held, or to d 
any Tribunal but his own. All I desire is, that th 
he would pronounce ſentence on himſelf, which 8. 
alone can exempt him from human and divine in 
blame; give weight to the ſentence he paſses on Is 
the faults of others; remove the dangers and evils in 
with which the Church is now ſurrounded, and T 
procure laſting peace and concord. k 
« Tf the Heads of the Council would open it al 
with this penitential ſpirit, and a thorough re- th 
formation of what regards themſelves, there is no It) 
bleſsing bur _— be hoped from ſuch an As- th 
ſembly, in which the aſsiſtance of the holy Spirit a 
would be preſent, with no leſs evidence than if he bi 
ſat on the heads of the aſsembled Fathers in cloven ho 
rongues of fire. This advice, ſays he, is parti- de 
cularly ſuited to the times, in which there is ſuch of 
a general proneneſs to excule ourſelves, and trans- D. 
fer on others the ſubject of complaint. Thus If 
the temporal Princes impute the evils which at- Sp 
flict Chriſtianity to the Prieſthood, and they again by 
ro the Lay Powers; and no one confeſses himſelf ald 
in the fault. No conteſt can be more proud or Cr 
hateful to God; and if we continue in it, the ap- ext 
proaching Aſsembly, inſtead of procuring any ſen 
good, will cauſe greater diſturbances, and more he: 
incorrigible evils. ſtre 
« He concludes with reminding the Legates, the 


that their hopes of a happy iſsue to the affair Wit 
IO ought , 
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ought chiefly to be grounded on the promiſes of Ser. 


Jesus CHRIST ; and, among others, on his decla- 
ration to St Peter, © that though Satan had de- 
sired © deftroy the Apoſtles, he had prayed for 
him, that his faith might not fail, and that he 
might confirm his Brethren.” On which he ob- 
ſerves, that CHRIST, the Lord of all, by having 
recourſe to prayer, as the only preſervative which 


could defend the Church he had founded from 


deſtruction, had informed us to have recourſe to 
the ſame, offered up in his name, and with his 


Spirit; not to the ſubtilty of human underſtand- 


ing; not to “ the prudence of the fleſh, which 
is at enmity with God ;”” not to temporal power, 
in which men are wont to place their chief truſt: 
That this is a reſource which brings with it all 
kind of ſuccours; imparts a ſalutary influence to 
all we undertake ; and, in the end, compels eve 

thing to be ſubſervient to the cauſe of Chriſtian- 
ity. Here he propoſes the admirable prayer of 


VI. 


the Prophet Daniel, which he cites at length, as Dar. ix. 


a model to his Aſsociates in their ſupplications ; 
but adds this caution, that if they ſeek their own 
honour rather than that of Almighty God, and 
desire their private advantage preferable to that 
of his People, they are to avoid making uſe of 
Daniel's words, or any other of the like import. 
If they do not desire the preſence of the holy 
Spirit, they are not to joire1n the ſolemn hymn, 
by which the Council begins, and by which his 
aid is implored; but to fear left, inſtead of the 
Creator and Comforter, they be visited by an 
exterminating ſpirit, ſuch as God threatens to 
ſend thoſe who called on him with a double 
heart, that is, a deceiver to liars, and a de- 
{troyer to deſtroyers. But, on the contrary, if 
the conditions he had put down were complied 
with, particularly the penitential ſpirit, and the 
Vor. I, D d Re- 
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Sect. Reformation of the Heads of the Clergy, the 
VI. future Council might not only be compared to 
oY that of Nice, but even to that of Feru/alem, at 


1562, 


be referred. 


which the Apoſtles themſelves were preſent ; as 
its influence would be more diffusive, and extend 
to the happineſs of an infinitely greater number 

of people *.” | 
1 hele are the chief heads of a Treatiſe, which, 
for perſpicuity, good ſenſe, and ſolid reaſoning, 
is equal to the importance of the occasion on 
which it was written; and ſhews at once the reach 
and eaſe of the Author's genius, and the good- 
neſs of his heart. He has avoided all extreme 
opinions; and not diſcovered greater zeal for the 
Catholic Church, and the prerogative of the See 
of Rome, than candor, in repreſenting the difor- 
ders which ſullied one, and leſsened the authority 
of the other. He ſeems to have considered the 
recalling the Lutherans in Germany to the Religion 
the had forſaken, and the reſtoration of decayed 
Diſcipline in all Orders, as the principal reafon 
for ſummoning the Council, and the end to which 
its deliberations and decrees ſhould particularly 
He had frequently and ſeriously 
weighed the ſubject here treated; but the com- 
position was the work of his leiſure, during the 
month he ſtaid at Rome, when the other two Le- 
ates, to whom it is inſcribed, were at Tre, 
aul Manutius the younger publiſhed this uſetul 
Performance a few years after the Author's death, 
and dedicated it to Pius IV. of the Medicean fa- 
mily. The Preface, which is taken up with an 
enumeration of the qualities which diſtinguiſhed 
the CARDINAL, is long, and one of the moſt ele- 

gant compositions in the Latin tongue. 

The 


* This Work is inſerted by Phil. Labbe, among the Canent. 


et Decreta Conc. Trid. Paris, 1667. 
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The Legates del Monte and Cervini arrived, as Seer. 
has been ſaid, at Trent on the beginning of March, VI. 
and CARDTNJAL PoLE followed them within a 
month. They were charged with no particular 
orders in writing, the Pope thinking it ſufficient 
to let them have their inſtructions when they were 
about to open the Council; which did not hap- 
pen till nine months after. Their Credentials 
let forth, That the Pope ſent them to Trent, 
as Angels of Peace, to preside at the Council, 
to make whatever decrees they judged neceſsary 
for the good of the Church; and to publiſh 
them, as was cuſtomary, during the ſeſsions: to 
propoſe, conclude, and execute whatever they 
thought proper to extirpate errors, recal the peo- 
ple to the obedience of the holy See, re-eftabliſh 
ecclesiaſtical Liberty, reform the Church in all 
its Members, procure Peace between Chriſtian 
Princes, and ordain whatever was expedient for 
the honour of Almighty God, and the propaga- 
tion of the holy Faith; and repreſs, by cenſures 
and ecclesiaſtical puniſhments, the refractory and 
rebellious, of what condition ſoever. | 

It had been reſolved at Rome to reſtrain the 
power of the. Legates by a clauſe, that «they 
ſhould do nothing but with the conſent of the 
Council; but on their remonſtrating that this 
would ſtraiten their Commiſsion beyond what was 
fitting, and desiring it might be lefr out, their 
Petition was granted. By a ſubſequent Decree 
| they were authoriſed, in caſe they did not find 
| proper accommodations in Trent, for holding the 

Council, to transfer it to any other place of 
greater freedom and ſafety. Cardinal Farneſe, 


„passing through the City about this time, in his 
= way to Worms, the Legates having conferred 
a with him, signified to the Pope, that his reputa- 


tion was concerned in holding the Council with a 


D d 2 dignity 
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S ger. dignity ſuitable to ſo auguſt an Aſsembly; that to 
VI. ſeveral of the Biſhops were unprovided of neceſ- ave 
faries; and that it would be proper to appoint a | 
Treaſurer, with a fund ſufficient to anſwer their Me 
exigencies. die 
Didacus Mendoza, the Emperor's Ambaſsador, del 
was already come to Trent, and had been re- aſs] 
ceived with great ſolemnity; and not long after, on 
one arrived on the part of Ferdinand King of the his 
Romans. Mendoza insiſted on having precedence ſun 
of the Biſhop of Trent, as he repreſented the tar) 
Emperor, and conſequently was only to give of 
place to the Legates, who repreſented the Pope, ſet 
next to whom his Maſter held the firſt rank a- gate 
mong the Potentates. This conteſt produced no an! 
inconvenience; and an expedient was found to | meta 
place them both in ſuch a manner, as neither his 
might ſeem to have the higher place. But the Leg 
Ceremonial which another Ambaſsador of the him 
ſame nation claimed, towards the end of the ror”s 
Council, was not ſo easily adjuſted. I ſhould not to t 
think it worth the Reader's while to be detained 7 
with ſuch incidents, were it not to obſerve from 19 
what unthought-of trifles the moſt ſerious affairs baſs 
are threatened with diſappointment. The Count desi 
of Luna, the Spaniſh Ambaſsador, had an extra- his x 
ordinary place aſsigned him, becauſe he would thou 
not rank below the Ambaſsadors of France, who | tian 
insiſted on being ſeated next to the Emperor's. and 
De Luna entered his proteſt againſt this proceed- who 
ing; and the conteſt was carried on with ſuch gate: 
animosity, that the French, who were informed DINA 
that the Pope favoured the pretensions of the by tl 
Spaniard, declared publicly they would leave the mene 
place, and provide for the affairs of Religion by virtu 
a national Synod. The matter was compromiſed, DT 


and the French and Spaniſo Ambaſsadors agreed 


to 
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to appear alternately on public occasions, and ſo Sgr. 
avoid any future ſtrife. VI. 

To return to the busineſs of the Council... 
Mendoza aſsured the Legates, at the public Au- 
dience which was given him in the great hall of 
del Monte's Palace, „of the Emperor's desire to 
aſsiſt in perſon at the Council, and excuſed him 
on his infirmities, and the affairs which required 
his preſence elſewhere. He ſpoke of his zeal for 
ſummoning the Aſsembly ; and of the involun- 
tary obſtacles which had hitherto retarded it, and 
of the orders he had given the Spaniſh Biſhops to 
ſet out with all expedition; and aſsured the Le- 
gates, they were already on the road. He made 
an apology for his own indiſpositions, which had 
retarded his arrival for ſome days; and cauſed 
his Credentials to be read. The next day the 
Legates gave him a ſecond Audience, and told 
him, they had great confidence in the Empe- 
ror's Piety, and hoped he would refer all he did 
to the advancement of Religion. 

Francis I. King of France, wrote likewiſe to 
the Fathers, to notify to them, that as his Am- 
baſsadors could not ſet out immediately, he was 
desirous to aſsure them of his veneration; and 
his readineſs to concur in whatever meaſures they 
thould judge neceſsary for the good of Chris- 
tianity. The letter was read in full Aſsembly, 
and received with great joy and applauſe by all 
who were preſent. The King's letter to the Le- 
gates was not leſs obliging, as appears by Car- 
DINAL PoLE's anſwer. Theſe letters were ſent 
by three Religious men, whom the King recom- 
mends to the Council, for their learning and 
virtue . 

This behaviour of two Princes, who had then 
| Dd 3 the 
F Epiſt. Reginalai Poli, pars 4. pag. 30. 
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Ster. the lead in the affairs of Europe, may recal to 
VI. the learned Reader the reſpect which the great fel 
A Conſtantine ſhewed to the Biſhops at the Council | 
of Nice. He had requeſted them to meet in that 
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City from different Provinces of Europe, Afia, 3 
and Africa, by letters full of reſpect, and had che 
provided them, and all who came with them, FE 
with carriages and every other convenience. He the 
arrived at the city the day before the Council Th 
was opened, and came into it, without his Guards, RE 
attended only by a few of his Court, who were bal 
all Chriſtians. His eyes caſt down, and the mo- the 
deſty of his whole behaviour, teſtified the awe ki 
he was under at appearing in ſo venerable an Aſ- day 
ſembly. He desired the Fathers, who roſe up 2 
at his entrance, to take their ſeats; and remain- Fe 
ed ſtanding himſelf, till they desired him to sit. He 
After a diſcourſe addreſsed to him by one of EY. 
them, he waited to return an anſwer, till he had , 
their leave; and every thing, even the tone of his yea 
voice, indicated the like diſpositions. A ſolemn Jay: 
banquet which he gave on the conclusion of the K 5 
Council, which coincided with the twentieth year 5 
of his reign, was to denote, that he eſteemed yy” 
the victory gained over Arius, no leſs glorious and 
than that which had aſsured the Empire to him- wit 
ſelf. He would have all the Fathers, who were arts 
above three hundred, partake of the entertain- ral 
ment, and placed the moſt illuſtrious on each side the: 
of his perſon. He kitsed, with reverence, the EN 
ſcars which ſeveral bore about them, of torments clar 
ſuffered in the laſt perſecutions; ſome of whom tern 
had one or both eyes plucked out, or their limbs hap 
maimed: and when they took leave of him, on whi 
their return to their reſpective homes, he gave 
them proofs of his royal munificence ; and, in F 
the moſt endearing terms, recommended to them 2 
mutual the « 
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mutual unity, as the chief bad 
feſsion “. 


What I have hitherto related, was only a pre 


tude to the Council, and paſsed ſeveral months 
before it began. But on the 14th of December, 
the Legates made their public entry into Trent, 
accompanied by Cardinal Madrucci, Biſhop of 
the city; after which they opened the Council. 
There were prefent four Archbiſhops, twenty 
two Biſhops, five Generals of Orders, the Am- 
baſsadors of the Emperor and of the King of 
the Romans: thoſe of the French nation had been 
recalled. A general Faſt had been obſerved the 
day before, and public prayers ordered at Trent 
and Rome; and a Jublle granted to engage the 
Faithful to implore the bleſsing and guidance of 
Heaven on the Fathers aſsembled on Tuch an oc- 
casion. 

The ſudden diſsolution of the Council two 
years before, and the ſeeming reluctance and de- 
lays with which the Pope had now ſummoned 
it again, made the Legates apprehend that the 
ſame irreſolution might a ſecond time defeat a 
meaſure, of which every one ſaw the neceſsity; 
and they reſolved to omit nothing on their part, 
which might encourage the Pope to lay aside all 
other considerations, but ſuch as became his cha- 
racter and the exigencies of the times. As ſoon 
therefore as the Council was opened, the Engliſh 
LecaTe writ-to him in his own and his Aſso- 
ciates names, * to exhort him to exert all his pa- 
ternal care in bringing what was begun to a 
happy iſsue. He informs him of ſeveral rumours, 
which were induſtriously ſpread by thoſe who 

Dd 4 desired 

* See Tillemont's Memoirs, tom. 6. where this ſubje@ is 


treat d with an accuracy, of which that Author's Works are 


the only inſtance I am acquainted with, Mr Hooke's Roman 
Hiſtory excepted, 


ge of their pro- Se 
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Sect, desired the preſent effort to reform the Church, 


Wi. 


might prove as fruitleſs as the former. They 


8 objected the unſeaſonableneſs of ſuch an under- 


1546. 


taking; and, like thoſe who oppoſed the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple, had always in their mouths, 
that he time was not yet come. He reminds him 
of what the Prophets replied to the High Prieſt 
Foſedech, when they ſhewed the People the ruins 
of the former Temple, in order to ſtir up the 
zeal of thoſe who were touched with the remem- 
brance of its ancient ſplendor, and aſsured him, 
on the part of the Almighty, that hewould proſper 
his undertaking. He concludes by intreating the 
Pope, if any reports were invidiously ſet about, 
concerning his and his Collegues behaviour, 
which were leſs pleasing to his Holineſs, he would 
reſt ſatisfied that they had hitherto acted with 
candor and integrity, and ſhould never forget 
the reſpect they owed him, as the common Fa- 
ther of Chriſtendom +.” 

The firſt general Congregation was held on 
the 18th of December, five days after the open- 
ing the Council; and the Legates requeſted that 
the nomination of the Officers might be made at 
Rome; to which the Fathers conſented : and, in 
another held on the 29th, both a deliberative 
and a decisive voice was allowed to Abbots, who 
were Heads of Orders. On the 5th of Janua- 
ry, Cardinal del Monte, the President, propoſed 
in a general Congregation, that ſepaxate Com- 
mittees ſhould be appointed to diſcuſs the dif- 
ferent matters. which were to be debated ; and 
perſons named .to draw up what had been re- 
ſolved, on which each one might give his opinion 
in the general Meetings. That there might be 
an entire hberty in voting, the Legates were to 
propoſe the matters simply, and not give their 
opinion 

+ Epiſt. Rcginaldi Poli, pars 4. pag. 35. 
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opinion till the Seſsions, where the queſtions were $z cr. 
finally to be decided. This regulation paſsed VI. 
by a plurality of votes, and with it the firſt Se 
sion ended. 

The ſecond, which was more numerous than 
the former, was held two days after; in which it 
was reſolved, that the Council ſhould only take 
the title of Sacred and Oecumenical, or Univerſal, 
contrary to their opinion, who would have de- 
clared it to repreſent the Univerſal Church; which 
debate was frequently renewed during the fol- 
lowing Seſsions. An order was likewiſe read 
from the Pope, by which the Proxies of thoſe 
who were ablent, were declared incapable of vot- 
ing; and that the Ranks aſsigned in the Council 
ſnould not prejudice any one's right. By a Com- 
mittee of the 22d of the ſame month, it was 
agreed, that matters relating to Faith and the 
Reformation of manners, ſhould be jointly treated 
of; and, on the 29th, the Prelates were divided 
into three claſses, which were to confer with the 
Legates, before they propoſed to the general 
Conventions what they had deliberated on in the 
Committees. 

The third Seſsion, held on the 3d of February, 
was taken up in reading the Symbol, or Profes- 
sion of Faith; and in the fourth, which was held 
five days after, a Decree paſsed concerning the 
Canonical books of Scripture, and the authority 
of Tradition; and another, by which the Latin 
edition, called the Vulgate, was declared authen- 
tic *. Cardinal Pacheco propoſed, in a general 
Convention of the 17th of the following March, 
that all Translations of the Scriptures into mo- 
dern languages ſhould be prohibited. The pro- 
digious abuſe of the Word of God, and the li- 
centiouſneſs with which every one perverted it 

accord- 
See Appendix, No III. 
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Ser. according to his own fancy, gave occasion to this 


VI. 


motion: but Cardinal Madrucci repreſented, that 
Germany was highly offended at the bare report 
of ſuch a proposition; and nothing more was ſaid 
on the ſubject. 

Jam very ſensible the generality of this nation 
is ſo far prejudiced againſt Pacheco's opinion, as 
to condemn the Catholic Church, for having 
ever withheld a full liberty on this head. But, 
without taking on myſelf to decide on either side 
of the queſtion, I ſhall briefly propoſe what may 
be alledged to juſtify this reſtraint. And, firſt, 
in times ſo diſtant from the faith and teachable 


diſposition of the primitive Chriſtians, it may 


perhaps not be expedient to put indifferently in 
the hands of all the world thoſe ſacred Oracles, 
of which God has given the underſtanding to 
pure ſouls; and which the ignorant, according 
to St Peter, wreſt to their own deſtruction. It 
may be further urged, that it is inherent to low 
minds to undervalue what they have always be- 
fore their eyes, and to reverence what 1s Jeſs ob- 
vious : That the wiſeſt nations have always re- 
moved the Myſteries of Religion from the ap- 
proaches of the Vulgar; and Jzsvs CHRIST him- 
ielf, who is the Wiſdom of God, had ſo often 
ipoke in parables, to conceal from groſs under- 
ſtandings what he designed to reveal in particular 
to his Diſciples; that in the Old and New Tes- 
tament, there are ſeveral paſsages which require 
great attention, knowledge, and ſobriety of 
thought, and which it were better to leave in the 
learned languages : for otherwiſe they become a 
means of ſeduction to carnal men, who do not un- 
derſtand the things that are of Gd; and to proud 
and preſumptuous fpirits, who imagine they un- 
derſtand what they are ignorant of. 


In 
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In the following Seſsion, which was the fifth, Seer. 


and was held on the 17th of June, the Council 
made two Decrees ; one of which regarded Faith; 
the other, Diſcipline. The former explains the 
Doctrine of Original Sin; which takes up five 
canons, and condemns the different Heresies 
which have been advanced concerning it. This 
point had been diſcuſsed in a great detail, in ſe- 
veral Congregations, and naturally brought on 
the queſtion of the condition of children who die 
without baptiſm. The Fathers leave a liberty 
of opinion on this head, without condemning 
thoſe who hold, they are deprived of the sight 
of God, and not ſubject to any other puniſh- 


ment; and, at the end of the Article, they de- 


clare it is not their intention to include the bleſs- 
ed and ſpotleſs Virgin, Mary, Mother of God, in 
the decree which declares all mankind to be con- 
cerved in sin. 

The other Decree of this Seſsion, which re- 
lates to the Reformation of manners, orders that 
there ſhall be Readers of Theology, not only in 
Metropolitan, but in Cathedral Churches, and in 
Monaſteries: and impowers Biſhops, as Dele- 
gates of the holy See, to take care that theſe Lec- 
tures be eſtabliſhed in the latter places. The ſe- 
cond chapter of the Decree enjoins all Biſhops, 
Pariſh Prieſts, and others, who have the care of 
ſouls, to preach the holy Goſpel to the people 
committed to their charge. This important of- 
fice is allowed likewiſe to Religious perſons, who 
are approved by the Biſhop, in their reſpective 
Churches; but not elſewhere, without his li- 
cence: and in order to prevent for the future the 
abuſes which avarice had introduced, the Collec- 
tors of alms are univerſally excluded from this 
function. The Ecclesiaſtical Judge is authoriſed 
to compel ſuch as are refractory, by * 

them 


VI. 
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Sgr. them of the fruits of their benefices. --- Cardinal 


VI. 


Pallavicini obſerves, that this 1s the firſt time 
that Biſhops are mentioned as Delegates of the 
holy Sec; which ſtile was of great uſe during the 
ſequel of the Council, when any thing was to 
be granted to the Epiſcopal Order, without leſ- 
ſening the Papal authority. --- Nine Archbiſhops 
and forty nine Biſhops were preſent at this Ses- 
SIONS. 

The multiplicity and importance of theſe af. 
fairs did not hinder the Ernglip LE GATE from 
tending himſelf to his Friends, with the ſame free- 


dom and unreſervedneſs, as if he had no other 


concern but to oblige and be uſeful to them. 
This will appear in the following inſtance. Coch- 
leus desired his opinion of a Work in which he 
ſeemed to diſapprove the modern cuſtom of not 
giving the Euchariſt to children; and though the 
Author had the authority of ſeveral of the An- 
cients, who ſhew this to have formerly been the 
practice, yet he doubted whether, the circum- 
ſtances of the times considered, it would not be 
more adviſable to ſuppreſs what he had written 
on that head. To which the Carvinar replies, 
« That as to the practice in queſtion, he agreed 
with him with reſpect to the Greeks, who ſtill re- 
tain the cuſtom of giving the Euchariſt to in- 
fants, immediately after baptiſm ; this he gathers 
from a paſsage of thoſe Works, which then 
paſsed under the name of the Areopagite, which 
makes this cuſtom very ancient; though the 
Latins underſtood the paſsage not of Children, 
but the Adult.” 

The conclusion of this letter is too judicious, 
and conveys too uſeful an inſtruction, not to be 
put down at length. © That ſupposing the fact 
was decided on which side he pleaſed ; allowing 
alſo, that ſome remains of this practice might be 


traced 
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traced in Latin Writers of good note, as he made Szer, 
no doubt but there might; yet Vas caution was VI. 
very prudently vx 


to be uſed, as Cochleus himſe 
obſerved, leſt by undertaking a cauſe, in which 
there was little proſpect of ſucceſs, how well ſo- 
ever he was affected to it; he might, contrary to 
his inclination, greatly injure the Church of Rome, 
which was not favourable to the side he main- 
tained, For if the practice was of that neceſsity, 
which his writings insinuated, its omiſsion could 
not be excuſed from great ignorance or neglect. 
That he perceived a reverence for this Mother- 
Church, was what alone hindered him from pub- 
lining the Work; and that he could not ſuffici- 
ently commend his piety; of which he had al- 
ready given ſuch ſubſtantial proofs in what he had 
done to ſupport her authority, and place it in the 
moſt advantageous light.“ 

The ſame perſon having read the Decree which 
the Council had lately paſsed concerning the 
Symbol, had remarked with singular ſatisfaction, 
that it explicitly declared the Holy Ghoſt to pro- 
ceed from the Father and the Son, which had 
not been expreſsed in the Council of Nice. On 
which occasion he desires the CARDINAL, to in- 
form him of the time when the addition con- 
cerning the holy Spirit's proceeding from the 
Son was inſerted; and thinks he has ſomewhere 
read, that the Church of Rome had been accus- 
tomed to repeat the Symbol in this manner before 
the Nicene Council. To which the LEOATE re- 
plies, „That he did not recollect to have any 
where met with this reading; but that in a letter 
of Pope Damaſus to Paulinus, Biſhop of Antioch, 
there was mention of a Synod held at Rome, im- 
mediately after that of Nice, in which ſome things 
were added concerning the Holy Ghoſt, which 
had not been explained in the former: and that 

this 
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SzcT. this was done to condemn their error, who aſ- 


Vi. 


ſerted the Holy Ghoſt to have been created by 
the Son: and he ſuppoſes this letter may have 
given occasion to Cochleus's miſtake. He adds, 
That this clauſe was not uſed before the firſt 
Council of Epheſus, on which St Thomas ob- 
ſerves „ That the Neſtorian Hereſy, which was 
there condemned, had moved the Fathers to add 
this explanation : and though this be the firſt 
Council in which it is found, yet it is not in- 
ſerted in the Symbol; but the Fathers, in a 
letter to Neſtorius, declare, That the third Per- 
ſon of the Trinity proceeds from the Father and 
the Son.“ | 

« He goes on to remark, that St Thomas ſays, 
this addition was inferted by a Synod which he 
does not name, held in the Weſt, and approved 
by the Pope; which the Carpinar takes to be 
the firſt Council of Toledo, where the Symbol is 
read with this addition : That it was aſsembled 
when the Neſtorian Hereſy chiefly prevailed ; was 
very ancient; and, as far as he could collect, 
from the Monuments of the Councils, prior to 
that of Calcedon. This, ſays he, is what occurs 
to me of the time in which the Holy Ghoſt's 
proceeding from the Son, was added to the 
Symbol.“ 2 

But Cochlexs had furthermore signified his ſur- 
priſe, that it could be warrantable to make this 
addition, after the Council of Nice, and that of 
Epbeſus, had expreſsly ordered that nothing ſhould 
be added to it. © This objection, replies the 
Lecartt, is made by the Greeks to the Latin 
Church; and the anſwer, he ſays, is ready; That 
this addition does not vary the ſenſe of the Ni- 
cene Symbol, but only illuſtrates what is there de- 
clared: for, had the caſe been otherwiſe, the Fa- 
thers 
N. | 
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chers could never have forgotten themſelves ſo Sr. 
far, as in the fame Council to forbid any thing VI. 
to be added to a Symbol, and yet declare them 


ſelves, with the greateſt perſpicuity, on a point 
on which that was silent. This ſufficiently proves 
that the addition was made, not as a new tenet, 
but a more explicit profeſsion of the ancient Faith, 
which had never varied; and to obviate the er- 
rors of Neſtorius, who denied the Holy Ghoſt to 
proceed from the Son.” 

A third doubt ſtill remained, in which the 
CARDINAL was desired to ſatisfy his friend. This 
related to the Aithenafian Creed, as the Latin 
Church repeats. it; which, though very clear in 
the point here debated, was not alledged in the 
Council of Florence, though many other teſtimo- 
nies were cited from the Greek Writers, which 
prove their ancient Noctors to have held, that 
the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from the Son no leſs 
than. from the-Father, which the modern Greeks 
there denied, The CARDINAIL tells him, „he had 
not been aware of this objection, but that he took 
the cauſe of the omiſsion to be what Cochlexs 
mentioned : That the Greeks would have replied 
to this argument, had it been brought againſt 
them, that the declaratiog there made had been 
added to the Symbol : That this was their preſent 
plea ; for having aſked an Archbiſhop of that na- 
tion, who came a few days since to the Council, 
from the Island of Naxos, what their opinion was 
about this matter, his anſwer was, That they 
flatly denied this addition to be in the ancient 
copies of the, Athenafian Creed. The fact, adds 
the CARDINAL, appears to me very probable, as 
that holy Doctor wrote immediately after the 
Council of Nice, at a time when no doubt had 
been rajſed of the article here in queſtion. He 
leems therefore: clear, that this addition to the 


Atha- 
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Ser. Athanafian Creed, which was read in many 


VI. 


Churches, was afterwards inſerted on the ſame 
motive which had induced the Fathers to inſert it 


into that of Conſtantinople, which is recited at the 


celebration of the ſacred Myſteries *. 

All this he writ on the mere ſtrength of his 
memory, without any aſsiſtance from books +.--- 
The high eſteem he was held in by ſo able a 
Judge as the perſon who applied for his advice 
and information, would alone be ſufficient to eſta- 
bliſh a character. I have had occasion to ſay 
ſomething of him 1n another part of this Hiſtory, 
from Thuanus , and ſhall only here obſerve, that 
besides other ſmaller Treatiſes, and the Hiſtory of 
the Hyffites, he publiſhed two very considerable 
Works; one of Luther's Contradictions and In- 
conſtancy ; the other, of his Actions and Writ- 
ings, which is almoſt a Diary of his Life. He had 
taken great pains to be informed of the particu- 
lars which make up this accurate Performance; 
and made them public, that this Reformer's pre- 
tensions to be believed and followed by a deluded 
people, might be tried by the whole tenor of his 
conduct and doctrine. 

To go back to the Council. The mutual con- 
cord of the three Legates since the opening of it, 
which was now ſomething more than a year, had 
been remarkable; and the high eſteem in which 
the Engliſh CaxDbNAL was held by all. Of 
this, fays Becatelli, J can cite myſelf as a witneſs, 
having ſerved them ſeveral months in quality of 
Secretary ||.” At the conclusion of the fifth Ses- 
sion, an indiſposition obliged him to leave Trent, 
and exchange the ſharpneſs of that air, for the 

tem- 


* Epiſt. Reginaldi Poli, pars 4. pag. 5, et ſeq. 

+ Habes ergo ad omnia, quantum memoria ipsa colligere 
potui, quz aliquando de hac quæſtione legi. 7bid. p. 11. 

| Vita Poli, fol. 17. 
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temperature of that of Padua, of which he had 82er. 
always found the favourable influence, and where VI. 
there was choice of eminent Physicians. He had 


likewiſe the convenience of an agreeable country- 
ſeat, called Trevilla, in the neighbourhood of 
that city, which belonged to his friend Priuli; 
from whence, ſoon after his arrival, he wrote the 
following letter to his Collegues. All the in- 
formation I can give your Lordſhips of my 
health, since I left Trent, is, that it ſeems rather 
better than worſe: not that my pains have ceaſed, 
but they are leſs acute, and I have paſsed three 
nights without being obliged to leave my bed. 
The exerciſe I take, either of riding or in a ve- 
hicle, is of greater uſe to me than any thing be- 
sides. Yeſterday I had two Physicians from Pa- 
dua; who, after conſulting at leiſure on my caſe, 
declared, if I did not'take great care of myſelf, 
[ was in danger of a ſtroke of the Palſy. They 
have left their opinion in writing, which I am to 
ſend to Fracaſtorio *, that he may give his ad- 
vice; which, as ſoon as I receive, I ſhall be in 
2 condition to judge what courſe I ought to take; 
and will not fail to give your Lordſhips an ac- 
count of every thing that concerns me, by the 
Abbe of San-Saluté, whom I ſhall ſend to Trent, 
to make my compliments to Cardinal Farneſe, as 

| | he 


* He was not leſs famous for his excellence in Poetry than 
his ſkill in Phyſic. His Siphilis is one of the moſt finiſhed 
compoſitions, either of the elegant age he lived in, or of any 
other. The City of Verona, of which he was a native, and 
had been a principal Ornament, erected a Statue to his me- 
mory, with this inſcription ; 2 
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S'zer. he paſses through that city “.“ A few weeks 


after, he writ to them again, as follows: Your 


Vrdſhips letters arc a powerful inducement to 


me to return back to Freut, besides that motive 
which ſhould have more weight with me than 
any other consideration, his Holineſs's pleaſure, 
which he has signified to me by my Lord Cham- 
berlain. | But I am in a worſe ſtat of health than 
F have yet been; and besides the complaint of 
my arm, which is become more painful, I have 
allo that of my left ſnoulder, and eye, which is 
greatly affected. As I perceive the diforders I 
labour under increaſe, and his Holineſs refers 
me to you, to know his pleafure concerning the 
meaſures I am to take; I have ſent the Abbe to 
inform you of my preſent condition. The Phy- 
Sicians affirm, if I go again to Trent, I expoſe 
myſelf to the riſk of being lame for life; which 
can anſwer no purpoſe: but, ſupposing it could, 
his Holineſs's meaning can never be, that 1 
ſhould ſerve. him on ſuch terms. For theſe rea- 
ſons, I would not take upon me to go to Padua, 
nor put myſelf into the hands of the Physicians, 
till I underſtood more clearly what his orders 
were; and therefore am about to diſpatch the 
Abbé, with all expedition to Rome, te inform 
him of the whole ſtate. of my affairs, that, at 
bis return, I may, without any tergiverſation, 
comport myſelf as it ſhall pleaſe. him to com- 
mand me T.” | | 
The two other Legates likewiſe desired his in- 

tereſt with ſeveral Prelates, who, on account of 
their health, were at Padua, or in the neighbour- 
hood of Trevilla, where he was, to prevail on 
them to return to the Council. < I have uſed 
my endeavours, ſays he, in his anſwer, with the 
ee © wh 


+ Did pag. 103. 
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Prelates who have been with me, to have them Ser. 


comply with your Lordſhips desire; and they all 
ſeem difpoſed to do fo. I ſpeak of thoſe who are 
on the recovery: but they put off their departure, 
till ſome urgent cauſe requires their preſence, 
ſuch as the next Seſsion of the Council, when it 
is reſolved on; or to deliberate on transferring the 


VI. 


Council to ſome other city “.“ For now a report ch Set. 


prevailed of a contagious diſtemper being broken 
out at Trent; the country round ſwarmed with 
Lutberan Troops; and the Emperor and the 
Court of Rome began to be on ill terms. Theſe 
reaſons cauſed the Pope to desire the Council 
might be transferred to à place of greater ſecurity 
and freedom, and to be earneſt for the Engliſh 
LecarTE's return, as his influence and credit were 
of great weight, and the Pontiff thought he might 
rely on them. | 
J have dwelt longer on the incidents which at- 
tended the LxOATE's leaving Trent, than may 
ſeem neceſsary ; becauſe ſome of the Reformers 
have aſserted, that his real motive for ſo doing 


was to avoid being preſent at the Decree concern- 


ing Juſtification, which was to paſs in the follow- 
ing Seſsion; and in which, ſay they, he widely 
ered from his Collegues and the other Fa- 
thers, But the letters I have cited, and many 
more, which witneſs how much his return was 
desired, ſhew at the ſame time, they ſo little ap- 
prehended his opinion would interfere with theirs 
in framing this Decree, that they were perſuaded' 
of the singular uſe his preſence would have been 

to them. | 
But nothing can prove with greater evidence 
that the LEOATE's ſentiments concerning this 
point, agreed with what the Council of Trent 
1 has 


ee Epiſt. Reginaldi Poli, pars 4. pag. 197. 
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Ser. has defined on it, than the following extract 


from one of his letters. Let us examine, ſays 


he, the other articles, on which the German ac- 


cuſes me. He objects, in the firſt place, that! 
am informed of the Truth of the Goſpel, parti- 
cularly of what regards Juſtification ; but have 
taken great pains to conceal it from the 1talans. 
If by this Truth, in which he will have me ſo 
knowing, he means that we are juſtified by Faith 
alone without Works, I readily grant that I am 
acquainted with this Doctrine; but I did not 
learn it in their Schools, or from their Interpreters. 
I have received it from the Apoſtle St Paul, as 
he is expounded by the Catholic Church. Yet, 
even this did not give me a clear perception of 
it, till the Apoſtle St James, and the Exposition 
of the ſame Church, had informed me that we 
were likewiſe juſtified by Works. Thoſe, on 
the contrary, who diſsent from us, ſay, they too 
have learned what the Apoſtle teaches concerning 
this Article, but refuſe to hearken to the Church's 
voice, and to enter into the meaning of St James, 
who, in order to prove that we are juſtified by 
Works, makes uſe of the ſame example of Abra- 
ham, which St Paul had alledged to ſhew this 
to be effected by Faith. Whilſt therefore they 
liſten to one authority, and ſet aside the other, 
they underſtand neither; but divide what the 
Church unites, ſeparate themſelves from her 
communion, and employ that doctrine to raiſe 
feuds and diſsensions, which was designed to con- 
ciliate peace between God and man. As for my- 
ſelf, who have been inſtructed by the Church's 
interpretation to join theſe authorities, J conti- 
nue in her communion, and reap great profit 
from each paſsage of the two Apoſtles. Our Ad- 
verſaries would reap the ſame advantage, did they 
pay a deference to the ſame authority, and rely 

| e ** on 
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on that foundation which is the baſe of Truth. 
That this at length may be their caſe, we are 
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conſtantly to ſupplicate the Almighty; as indeed VL 


we do f.“ | 

Whilſt the LECOGCATE was at Tyevilla, the French 
Ambaſsadors returned to Trent, and were placed 
in the Council below thoſe of the Emperor. The 
Pope alſo had ſent thither Laines and Salmeron, 
to aſsiſt in quality of his Divines. They were 
two of the firſt Aſsociates of Ignatius Loyola, 
who was now forming an Inſtitute; which, at 
different times and places, has met with the 
greateſt ſucceſs, and ſharpeſt opposition; and 
been the theme of as much praiſe and obloquy, 


as were ever beſtowed on the moſt diſtant ex- 


cremes. | 


In the next General Aſsembly the Fathers en- 
tered on the ſubject of Juſtification ; which, as a 


17th Jug. 


Prelate wrote to the Legates from Ratiſbon, had Verallo, 
Biſhop of 
Reſſano. 


been the fatal ſtumbling- block to Germany. 
This Article takes in the means by which Man is 
intitled to the favour of his Maker, and to thoſe 
bleſsings which are the conſequence of it: and 
there is no point of the Chriſtian belief, from 
which the errors and fanaticiſm of thoſe times 
had deviated into ſo many impious abſurdities. 
To the original wanderings of Luther and Calvin, 
their Diſciples, who had forſaken their Leaders 
with the ſame licentiouſneſs which induced them 
to leave the Catholic Church, had added endleſs 
contentions which they fell into among them- 
ſelves. It was an object therefore worthy the pe- 
culiar attention of the Council, to aſcertain the 
Chriſtian Doctrine concerning ſo important a 
point, in which Morality was no leſs intereſted 
than Faith; and to inform the world, that the Ca- 
8 tholic 
Epiſt. Regi ; 4. 150. ex Epiſtola ad 
a pars 4. pag. 150. ex Ep 
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Ser. cholic Church was alike exempt from thoſe daring 


- A. 


and ſenſeleſs extremes, by which Religion is not 
more violated than Reaſon. 

The matter being propoſed in the Council, it 
was debated with ſuch warmth by two of the 
Prelates, that one of them forgot himſelf ſo far, 
as to ſtrike the other: on which the Fathers 
ordered the Offender to leave Trent, and return 
no more; and to throw himſelf at the Pope's 


feet, and aſk pardon for his tranſgreſsion: but 
the Pope permitted the Legates to abſolve, and 


{end him to his Dioceſe. The ſubject which 


was now before the Assembly, had been ſuffi- 
ciently examined in ſpecial mh gee z and, in 
a general Meeting of the 17th of Fly, a plan 


was drawn up of what had bqen agreed on. But 
before the Fathers held the Seſsion, in which 


they were to paſs the definitive ſentence, ſo great 


was their deference to CARDINAL PoLE, that 


they ſent him the reſult of their Reſolutions, 


with the amendments, in order to have his opi- 
nion before they paſsed the decree. On this He 


writ to the Legates in the manner following : 


] have received a Copy of the Decree concern- 


ing Juſtification, on which your Lordſhips are 


Pleaſed to aſk my opinion: and, to be sincere, | 


do not ſee what I can ſay on the ſubject, as it 


contains many things on which I ſhould desire 
an explanation, which, being abſent, I cannot 
have. Besides, I am too much out of order to 


; be in a condition to think, much leſs to write 
on a matter of ſuch importance. Neyerthelels, 


to ſhew my deference to your Lordſhips, and, 


at the ſame time, comply with my duty, I will 
not fail to reviſe and examine it, in the beſt 
manner I am able; and to let your Lordſhips 


have my ſentiments by a perſon I ſhall intruſt in 


the whole affair, and ſend to you. This I hope 


to 
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to do in a few days; and therefore ſhall fay 88 er. 


nothing of it at preſent “.“ Accordingly, four 
days after, he diſpatched a Pocter of Divinity, 
with whom he was particularly acquainted, to 
inform them of what had occurred to him on 
the Decree; and the Legates, in their anſwer, 
aſsured him of the fatiska lden they had received 
from what Moriglia had communicated to them. 
The Counctt having received, in October, Cak- 
Dix AL. Porx's remarks, with the further explica- 
tions he had judged proper ſhould be made, pro- 
ceeded, on the 13th of January of the following 
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VI. 


year, to the sixth Seſsion; in which they define 1547. 


what Faith teaches concerning Juſtification and 
good Works. This Decree takes in sixteen ſhort 
chapters, which declare the Catholic Doctrine 
on this Article; and thirty three Canons, in which 
the contrary errors and their abettors are con- 
demned. WA 

The Syſtem here laid down has been looked 
on as very luminous and comprehensive; and 
equal to any plan of Doctrine of former Coun- 
cils, or of any other Writings. . The precision, 
order and perſpicuity, with which it is deliver- 
ed, have likewiſe been the admiration of all, 
who have read it with attention, and weighed 
the. different positions, the principles on which 
they are grounded, their connection, and the 
whole fam of Doctrine which reſults from them. 
I ſhall preſent the Reader with the heads only 
of the Chapters, as he may confult the Origi- 
nal; and a longer detail would not ſuit this 


E. 

After a brief Introduction, wherein the Fa- 
thers ſet forth the neceſsity they lay under, for 
the glory of God, the tranquillity of the Church, 

| $5 4, T's EEE and 


L Epi, Reginalidi Poli, pars 4. pag. 199, et 201, 
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82% r. and the ſalvation of Souls, to publiſh to all the 


VI. Faithful the Doctrine concerning Juſtification , 


ſuch as Jzsus CurisT, “the Sun of righteous- 
neſs, and the Author and Finiſher of our faith” 
has taught; the Apoſtles delivered down; and 
the Catholic Church, through the inſpiration of 
the holy Spirit, always maintained. They begin 
the Decree by declaring the inſufficiency of hu- 
man Reaſon, and of the Moſaical Law, in order 
to Juſtification, and the neceſsity of the Incar- 
nation of IESsuS CHRIST. They declare who thoſe 
are who are juſtified by him: They deſcribe the 
Juſtification of a Sinner, and ſhew in- what it 
consiſts: They eſtabliſh the obligation which 
_ . thoſe, who have attained the uſe of reaſon, lie 
under of diſposing themſelves to it; and expound 
what theſe preparatory diſpositions are. They 
enter on the nature and cauſe of Juſtification, 
which they teach to be gratuitous, that is, vo- 
luntary on the part of God, without any claim or 
merit of man. They expound in what ſenſe the 
wicked are underſtood to be gratuitously juſtified 
by Faith : They oppugn the preſumptuous con- 
fidence of Heretics, and deſcend to a detail of 
the means by which righteouſneſs is increaſed: 
They aſsert the poly of obſerving the Com- 
mandments, and the duty of ſo doing. They 
condemn a vain and raſh Preſumption of Salva- 
tion; and treat of the gift of Perſeverance, of 
relapsing into Sin, and the Remedy; and ſhew, 
that deadly sin cauſes the delinquent to forfeit his 
Grace or Favour with God, but not his Faith in 
him. Laſtly, They explain the neceſsity of good 
Works, and in what their merit consiſts. 

This Decree, as it now ſtands, was found, as 
has been obſerved elſewhere, among the CARDI- 
NAL's Papers, and publiſhed, with ſome other 
Writings of his, by his Chamberlain Pening. It 

e | | RITA as 
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was written at full length, in his own hand; and Szcr. 


furniſhes a ſtrong preſumption, that the Fathers 
of the Council. judged the form in which they 
drew up this important Article, with the altera- 
tions he propoſed, the moſt proper to define, 
confirm, and explain the Truths contained in it. 
Nor can any inſtance do more honour to his 
memory, than that the whole Catholic Church 
ſhould consider him as a particular Inſtrument of 
the divine Spirit, in declaring a doctrine fo much 
contradicted by the Innovators, and on which ſo 
venerable a body as the Council of Trent ſhould 
defer to his opinion, with ſuch a signification of 
their eſteem. 

Soon after he had returned the Copy of the 
above-mentioned Decree to the Legates, he sig- 
nified to them, That the Pope having given 
him leave to go to Rome, he ſhould ſet out im- 
. mediately, as they would be more amply in- 
formed by his friend, the Lord Priuli, whom he 
had ſent to Trent, to wait on them in his name. 
That they might be aſsured of his readineſs to 
be of ſervice to them on all occasions, either 
with the Pope or others; and that he beſought 
the Almighty to proſper what they were carrying 
on to his glory.” Shortly after, being come to 
Rome, he informs them, That he had lain be- 
fore his Holineſs every thing they had 2 
him with; and repreſented how deſerving they 
were of thoſe marks of eſteem and 
to which an approved fidelity, parts, and dili- 
gence in the public cauſe are intitled; and which 
made their demands rather an act of juſtice 
than favour. That as yet the Pope had only 
teſtified the higheſt ſatisfaction at their con- 
duct, without entering on any particulars as to 
what they requeſted of him: but that he would 
not fail, on every opportunity, to be a Solicitor 

in 


good-will, 


VI. 
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in their behalf, with the ſame cordiality he ſhould, 
on the like occasion, desire and expect from 
th em * 7”? 3 | a 
The Decree concerning Juſtification being 


paſsed in this manner, the Fathers proceeded to 
what regarded Diſcipline and a Reformation of 


Manners; and fixed the residence of Biſhops and 
the inferior Clergy, which require it either by 
law or cuſtom. It had been propoſed in a Com- 


mittee, where this matter was debated, to define 
whether ſuch residence was of divine right, or 
not: but the Pope, to whom the Legates com- 
municated whatever paſsed in the Council, op- 


19th Feb. 


poſed this decision. However, in a Consiſtory 
held ſoon after, he made a Decree, by which the 


Cardinals are declared ſubject to it, and thoſe 
who had two Biſhopricks, obliged to resign one. 
The Council ſubjects: the ſecular and regular 
Clergy to the correction of their reſpective Bi- 


ſhops, and regulates the manner in which the 
visitation of Chapters of Cathedral and other 


Churches is to be made by the Ordinary; and 
concludes, by forbidding Biſhops to perform any 


Epiſcopal function out of their Juriſdiction. 
It took up a considerable time to prepare the 
matter of the ſeventh Seſsion, on account of the 


difficulties which occurred in explaining the 
doctrine of the Sacraments in general, which 
was to be the ſubject of it; and the Reformation 
of manners, which che Spaniſb Biſhops, and all 
who were attached to the Emperor, were re- 


ſolved to insiſt on with the utmoſt vigour. The 


Pope being conſulted, returned anſwer to the 
'Legates, not to enter on any particular explana- 
tion of the Doctrine of the Sacraments, but only 


to publiſh the Canons or Rule which defines what 


18 
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is to be held concerning them, as they had done 8 er. 


in treating of Original Sin. In conſequence of 


VI. 


theſe directions, thirty Canons, and the Decree =" 


of Piſcipline, which contained fifteen chapters, 
were read and approved by the Council. The 
latter regulates the election of the Bi „and 
other beneficed Clergymen, and forbids olding 
above one Biſhoprick; treats of the incompati- 


bility of benefices, and the method of proceed- 


ing againſt thoſe, Who, on what title ſoever, hold 
ſuch as are incompatible ; and of the union of 
ſuch benefices made within the laſt forty years, 
if any fraud was uſed to obtain it. The Council 
orders perpetual Vicars to be placed in | thoſe, 
which have the care of ſouls annexed to them, 
and haye always. been united to Cathedral or 
other Churches, or to any other religious foun- 
dations; and provides for whatever belongs to 
the visitation and repair of ſacred Edifices, to 
the conlecration of Prelates, and the authority of 
Chapters during the yacancy of the See. It re- 
ſtrains diſpenſations of. being promoted to holy 
Orders by any indeterminate Prelate, and pre- 
ſcribes the examination of all perſons preſent- 
ed to benefices, to be made by the Dioceſan. 
The Decree. concludes with the cogniſance of 
civil cauſes, in which privileged perſons are con- 
cerned ; and the Juriſdiction over Hoſpitals, 
which the Council aſsigns to the Ordinary. 

The Seſsion being over, the removal from 
Trent to ſome other place, for the reaſons already 
mentioned, became the object of the Fathers 
consideration: and in the eighth Seſsion, which 
was held on the 11th of March, it was carried by 
a majority of thirty eight againſt ſeventeen. The 
Legates had cauſed the commiſsion to be read, 
by which they were impowered to take this ſtep, 


1547. 


and declared their motives for fo doing, and pro- 


poled 


— 
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SR r. poſed Bologna; which being aſsented to by fo 


VI. 


great a majority, they adjourned to the 2 1ſt of 


Love April. 8 was then done; and, on 


the next day, 


e Prelates, who had agreed to 
the motion, ſet out for that city. This proceed- 
ing, as Pallavicini relates, ſo irritated the Empe- 
ror, that, in a paſsionate ſpeech, he ſaid, © The 


Pope was an obſtinate old man, who would ruin 


the Church.” Thoſe who oppoſed this meaſure, 


were the Spaniſh Biſhops and other Subjects of 
the Emperor, on a pretence that the Council 
would no longer be free, as Bologna was ſubject 
to the Pope; and that thoſe of the Germanic 
Body, who had embraced Lutheraniſm, and had 


| hitherto been hindered by their Diets, would no 


longer think of coming at all. Their Deputies 
had promiſed, at a general Meeting lately held at 
Aug /burg, to ſubmit to the Council, provided it 
was held at Trent, and all matters in debate were 
decided by the Scriptures, and the Writings of 
the Fathers: and the Emperor, on his part, had 
engaged there ſnould be an entire freedom and 
ſecurity for all who aſsiſted at it; and that Bi- 
ſhops from all Chriſtian Provinces ſhould be pre- 
ſent, either in perſon, or by their Repreſenta- 
tives. But theſe Articles were ſcarcely ſettled, 
when a considerable miſunderſtanding broke out 
between this Prince and the Pontiff, on account 
of the Duchies of Parma and Placentia; and de- 
termined Charles to enter a Proteſt againſt the 
removal of the Council, which he notified by his 
Envoy to the Fathers at Bologna, and by Men- 

doza at Rome. | 
The Engliſh LEOATE, though he had now re- 
covered his health, did not return to his Col- 
legues at Bologna, being detained at Rome by the 
Pope, who was desirous to have him near his 
perſon, that he might conſult him on the emer- 
| gencies 
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gencies of the Council, which became every day Szer. 


more intricate, and on whatever concerned Reli- 
gion in general. He was likewiſe of singular 
ſervice in all tranſactions with foreign Courts, 
and in drawing up Memorials and Inſtructions 
which regarded them. He acquitted himſelf 
of this truſt with great eaſe, ſays his Secretary 
Becatelli, having acquired from his youth a faci- 
lity of expreſsing himſelf, and an uncommon in- 
sight into all manner of busineſs F.“ I ſhall ex- 
emplify this in two inſtances, and give an ab- 
ſtract of the firſt. | 

It -is a Reply to the Emperor's Proteſt, in 
which the 2 grievance alledged, was, . The 
Pope's remiſsneſs in the care of the Church, and 
his evasive and affected delays in holding a 
Council. On the other hand, Mendoza extolled 
his Imperial Majeſty's ſolicitude in that affair, as 
the only remedy to the preſent evils. He repre- 
ſented the Decree of transferring the Council as 
2 party-busineſs, Were by ſome Biſhops, who 
were devoted to the Pontiff's will, as ſeditious 
and irregular, and contrary to Ecclesiaſtical laws 
and cuſtoms; and, as ſuch, he insiſted on its 
being annulled. He complained that the Pope 
had paid no regard to the Emperor and to the 
King of the Romans, who requeſted the continu- 
ation of the Council at Trent ; and that he ſhew- 
ed little concern for the welfare of the Germanic 
Body. He repreſented the Pope's anſwer to the 
Emperor on theſe heads, as foreign to the pur- 
poſe, and void of sincerity; and concluded with 
a kind of threat, that his Majeſty would im- 
pute to him whatever detriment the Chriſtian 
cauſe ſuffered ; which, he ſaid, ſhould not want 
a Protector, ſhould the Pope not act up to that 
character.“ 


To 
+ Vita Poli, fol. 18. 
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To this remonſtrance the Ercare made the 
following reply. He began by complaining, 
in his turn, that the Emperor teftified little gra- 
titude for the many and important ſervices the 
Pope had done him in his late wars; to which he 
had furniſhed Troops and Money, beyond what 
the Ecclesiaſtical Exchequer and State could well 
bear. That the proceedings he held with his 
Holineſs, were not only highly unſeaſonable at 
the prefent. juncture, but had ſeldom been uſed, 
untefs by thoſe who had caſt off their obedience 
to the holy See, or wavered in it. He then 
thews, that the Ambaſsador had exceeded his 
powers; and conſequently, that whatever he had 
done was void. And having cauſed the Impe- 
rial mandate to be read, he pointed out where 
Mendoza had acted counter to the ſubſtance of 
his commiſsion; and then added, there was 
great reaſon to thank Almighty God, that, where- 
as there had not been wanting ſeditions and tur- 
bulent ſpirits to impel his Imperial Majeſty to 
unwarrantable meaſures, yet ſuch had been the 
watchfulneſs of Providence, on fo critical an oc- 


casion, as not only not to ſuffer him to give any 


written orders, contrary to the peace and tran- 


quillity of the Church; but had opened a true 
and legal way, by which it might be eftabliſhed. 
That though the anfwer already given might be 
deemed ſufficient to whatever Mendoza had ad- 


- vanced, yet, leſt his ſpeech might leave an ill 
impreſsion on minds not informed of the real 


ſtate of the queſtion, he would remove the 
whole blame with which his objections were 
fraught. He then proceeds to ſhew, that the 
PoniF, whilft he was a private perſon, did not 
only declare a sincere desire of a General Coun- + 
cil, during the Popedoms of Leo and Clemens, as 
was well known to the facred College, and par- 

ticularly 
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ticularly-to; thoſe who were then choſen: into it; $zcr. 
but had continued in the ſame dispositions since VI. 


his advancement to the Papacy, and been always 


ready, at every glimmering of ſucceſs, to ſum- 
mon it. That he had done this, firſt at Man- 
tua, then at Vicenza; and if he had failed, the 
real cauſe was, that few Prelates came to the 
former, and none to the latter. That his Le- 
gates had waited six months at Vicenza, expect- 
ing, to no purpoſe, the arrival of the Prelates, 
whom he had invited by letters; at the ſame time 
that his Ambaſsadors as vainly desired the re- 
ſpective Sovereigns at the Courts where they 
were, to haſten. the Prelates ſetting out: which 
tetgiverſation; was owing not to the unfitneſs of 
either city for the purpoſe, but to the wars which 
were then waged. between the Chriſtian Princes, 


in which the Emperor had ſo large a ſhare; 


whereas the Pope had left nothing untried to re- 

concile them to each other.“ 1 2100 
Coming after this to anſwer what Mendoza 
had objected; to the ſpirit of party, which had 
cauſed: the Buhops, who were attached to the 
Pope, to transfer the Council, he makes this 
fine reflection: < That if the Ambaſsador meant 
to blame thoſe who removed to Hoiggna, for 
their attachment to the Pope, and to praiſe thoſe 
who remained at Trent, for being otherwiſe af- 
fected; he did not ſeem aware of the conſe- 
quence of ſuch ſentiments, since Schiſm owed 
its. riſe to no other cauſe than a want of defe- 
rence, in ſome of the Epiſcopal Order, to the 
holy See. But if, by Prelates attached to his 
Holineſs, he underſtood ſuch as were ſo de- 
voted to him, as to be ready to give into all 
meaſures, right or wrong, the Pope was un- 
acquainted with any of that proſtitute character; 
having no intereſt to conſult, and no party to 
F eſpouſe, 
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Secr. eſpouſe, but that of a common Father, with re- 
VI. ſpect to all the Faithful, who were his Chil- 
wr ren; and to the whole Flock, of which he was 
Paſtor. That in the Council there was nothing 
to be controverted which required partiality : 
That he desired the Biſhops ſhould be no other- 
wiſe attached to him than was consiſtent with the 
rectitude of their own ſentiments, and the liberty 
to which all Councils had a particular claim; 
and that there was nothing he had recommended 
with greater earneſtneſs to his Legates, at their 
departure, than not to give the Fathers any ſha- 
dow of complaint, that their freedom in voting 
was reſtrained .“ As to what Mendoza had ad- 
vanced of the illegality of the removal, « the 
LECOCATE - demonſtrates, it could never be consi- 
dered in that light by any equitable and rightly- 
informed Judge ; as the meaſure being propoſed 
to the whole Aſsembly, had been aſsented to by 
a great majority, and on the beſt-grounded mo- 
tives, in conſequence of which it was authoriſed 
by his Legates, in whom all laws and cuſtoms, 
human and divine, acknowledge that power. 
He obſerves, that the Emperor and King of the 
Romans had no reaſon to complain of the Pope's 
paying little regard to their desire of recalling 
back the Council to Trent, and making ſmall 
account of the welfare of Germany, which had 
cauſed them to requeſt it. That the Pope had 
never abſolutely refuſed this return, provided it 
was effected in a legal manner, and the welfare 
of a part ſo conſulted, as not to 'bring a detri- 
ment on the whole. That the Council had al- 
ready met twice at Trent, in favour of the Ger- 
manic Body : That at the firſt meeting, few or 
none of the Germans came to it, though the 


Legates 
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Legates Pariſius, Moron, and himſelf, remained $zcr. 


there ſeven months; whereas Mendoza, Gran- 
ville, and the Biſhop of Arras, could not be pre- 
vailed on to ſtay more than a few days, although 
their preſence would have been a powerful in- 
ducement to others. to come to the Council. 


That, at the ſecond meeting, when the Council. 


was opened, and every circumſtance ſeemed to 
favour its ſucceſs, it was but too visible how few 
of that nation in general were preſent at it, and 
not even one of thoſe who ſtood moſt in need of 
ſuch an aid, and whoſe welfare was chiefly con- 
ſulted. As Mendoza had only aſserted in gene- 
ral, that the Pope's anſwer to the Emperor's let- 
ter was evasive, and foreign to the purpoſe, 
without coming to any particular which proved 
it to be ſo; the Legate replied, it was ſufficient 
for him to aſsert, on the contrary, that the ac- 
cuſation was groundleſs ; and the Pope's anſwer 
void of guile or duplicity ; and ſuch as equity, 
and the circumſtances of the time and cauſe, 
demanded. 

« The Ambaſsador had furthermore declared, 
That though the Emperor muſt impute what- 
ever miſchief befel the Church to the Pope's re- 
miſsneſs in the due execution of his charge; yet 
he, the Emperor, would not be wanting to her 
protection. On which the LEGATE remarks, It 
were to be wiſhed Mendoza had been more cau- 
tious and reſpectful in his expreſsions: but, 


however, his Holineſs would uſe his beſt endea- 


vours to comply with the duties annexed to his 
high ſtation; but, if he failed, he ſtill comforted 
himſelf that the Emperor's vigilance would ſup- 
ply any deficiency on his part, provided his 
Majeſty undertook the care within thoſe limita- 
tions which were mentioned in the Proteſt; that 
is, as far as was agrecable to equity, and had 


Vol. I. Ft been 


VI. 
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Ster. been allowed and practiſed by the Laws of the 


VI. 
— 


Church, the Decrees of the Fathers, and the 
conſent of the World. If the Emperor did 
this, his Holineſs had every reaſon to hope, 
that, under the favour of Heaven, all the Evils 
mentioned in the Proteſt would be prevented, 
and there would be no further occasion for ſuch 
unwarrantable proceedings; since his own dili- 
gence in the diſcharge of his duty ſhould ever 
be ſuch, that if the Emperor performed what 
he here promiſed, each of them, in their re- 
ſpective ſtations, would contribute to the pub- 
lic good, and to the peace of Chriſtendom.“ 
This anſwer was read in a private Consiſtory, 
at which Mendoza was preſent, and then deli- 
vered to him in writing, on the firſt of Febru— 
ary, 1548 f. 


The Emperor, not ſatisfied with proteſting a- | 


gainſt the translation of the Council, ſoon after 
publiſhed the Interim, or provisional Edict; and, 
notwithſtanding the Pope's opposition, cauſed 
it to be received at the Diet of Augſburg, and 
by moſt of the Imperial Cities. It was a For- 
mulary, drawn up in 36 Articles, concerning 
matters of Faith and Diſcipline, which was to 
have force till the General Council came to a de- 
termination on theſe heads. Two things in it 
were particularly diſpleasing to the Pope: The 
marriage of Prieſts, which was allowed; and 
the communion in both kinds, which was per- 
mitted where it had been introduced: and it 
gave him moreover great offence, that a Lay Po- 
tentate ſhould uſurp the Sacerdotal function, and 
take on himſelf to regulate what concerned Re- 
| 425 This — was not diſapproved 


of by the Pope alone, but generally condemned 


| | | by 
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by Proteſtants and Catholics ; the latter of whom Ser. 
compared it to the. Henotick of Zenon, the Efhe- II. 
is of Heraclius, and the Type of Conſtans. The L 
Emperor had 2 with it another Edict 
concerning Reformation, which met with leſs 
opposition; and the Regulations there laid down 
were adopted by ſeveral Provincial Councils; 
and namely, by that of Aug /burg, where the Ca- 
tholic Religion had been reſtored a year after its 
proſcription. 
Among the ſeveral Writings which were pub- 
liſhed from all parts againſt the Interim, that 
which appeared at Rome was the moſt consider- 
able. The Engliſb CARDINAL was desired to 
lend his aſsiſtance on this occasion alſo, to the 
labouring cauſe of Religion; and, having finiſh- 
ed the anſwer to the Proteſt, was placed at the 
head of ſome able and eminent Prelates, who 
were appointed to refute and ſet forth the evil 
tendency of the Formulary. His leiſure, during 
this abſence from the Council, was partly taken 
up in thoſe occupations which concerned the . 
neral welfare of Chriſtendom, and partly in his 
Government at Viterbo, which was his ſpecial 
department. N | 
In the mean time the Prelates, who were aſ⸗ 
ſembled at Bologna, held the ninth Seſsion on 
the 21ſt of April, the day to which they had 
adjourned on leaving Trent. As none were pre- 
ſent but 1talians, nothing more was done than 
to adjourn to the ſecond of June; when, for 
the ſame reaſon, they adjourned again to the 
15th of September : and, x this Seton might 
not be ſo univerſal a blank as the two laſt, 
they paſsed an order for translating the Sermons 
of the Fathers and ancient Doctors into the vul- 
gar Languages; and gave Florimont, Biſhop of 
Seſſa, the charge of 2 version, * 
2 as 
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S Er. has since been continued by the Benedictine mar 
VI. Monks of Florence. This was the laſt Seſsion imp 
u which was held at Bologna; for the two Legates, bleſ 
perceiving the slowneſs with which the Prelates Thi 


arrived, prorogued the eleventh to an indetermi- 
nate time. The Pope had endeavoured, during 
his conteſts with the Emperor, to prevail on 
the Biſhops who remained at Trent, to follow the 
example of the majority; but as they persiſted 
in their firſt reſolution, he ſuſpended the Coun- 
cil, alledging, he would eſtabliſh a Congrega- 
tion at Rome, which ſhould reform manners, and 
ſettle diſcipline. . 
What CaRDNAL Por xE's ſentiments were on 
the breaking up of the General Council, we 
learn from a letter of his to a Spaniſh Biſhop, 
with whom he had very intimate connections; 
and who was no leſs affected than himſelf, at a 
meaſure which blaſted all his hopes of ſeeing 
| primitive Diſcipline revived, and innocence of 
q TE Manners reſtored to all Orders of the Church. 
/| The CARDINAL tells him, “ he considers the 
tears he ſhed on that occasion, as an earneſt of 
the ſuccour of Heaven being near at hand; and 
ſays, if the ſame contrite ſpirit became univer- 
| ſal, there was no doubt but every thing, not ex- 
cepting this laſt diſappointment, would turn out 
to the advantage of God's people. That ſuch 
tears were a heavenly dew; which did not fall 
on the earth in vain, but prepared 1t for future 
beauty.and increaſe; and ſeemed alone to have 
been wanting to the Church's, ſo-much-desired 
Renovation; as there had been no deficiency of 
Learning, of Decrees, of Canons, of Ceremonies, 
or of any other external aid“. He reminds 
him of the uſual diſpenſations of Providence to 


man- 
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mankind, and the delays by which it checks the 8 cr. 


impotence of human desires, and makes the 
bleſsing we ſue for more dear by expectation. 
This he ſhews, firſt, from inſtances of the He- 
brews, to whom even the favours which had 
been aſsured to them by Almighty God's re- 
peated promiſes, were imparted with a like in- 
ſtructive oeconomy; and when their eagerneſs 
made them imagine themſelves at the eve of 
freedom from the slavery of Egypt, or of enter- 
ing on poſseſsion of the . land, or of be- 
ing releaſed from the Babylonian Captivity, they 
were referred to a more diſtant term, which was 
fixed by the appointment of Heaven, and- not 
regulated by their impatience. He then ſhews 
this to have happened, with. ſtill greater evi- 
dence, in the contradictions to which the ſaving 
doctrine of his bleſsed Son was expoſed, and the 
treatment the divine Author himſelf met with: 
That mankind could never have a more plausi- 
ble reaſon of complaining, they were deceived, 
and of taking to themſelves the words of Haiab, 
We have looked for light, and, behold !- darkneſs; 
for a time in which wwe ſhould be healed, and be- 
bold | diſorder. All which agreed with the ex- 
pectation the Saviour of the World had raiſed ; 
and the diſappointment, in which, by his death, 
it ſcemed to end. And, on the other hand; 
there never was a time, when the world was in- 
volved in groſser darkneſs, or ſtood more in need 
of being reformed, than when theſe hopes va- 
niſned. Nor was the order of Heaven changed 
in the early ſtate of Chriſtianity, which was fuf- 
tered to ſtruggle; not months, or years, but whole 
centuries, with all the adverſe powers of earth 
combined againſt her. But he who never errs, 
or leads into error, did not at his death deceive 
his Diſciples, who expetted that He was to re- 

ch, ES deem 
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Sect. deem Iſrael, but anſwered all their expectations, 


VI. 


at that very juncture when they gave up all 


== for loſt; and cauſed his light to ſhine forth 


with the greateſt brightneſs, when it ſeemed ex- 
tinguiſhed ; ſhewed himſelf the Saviour of the 
World, when himſelf was considered as one help- 
leſs among the dead; and wiped off the tears from 
their eyes, who had hoped in him againſt hope it- 
If.” 
Neve CarDINAL coming afterwards to his own 
feelings ; the circumſtance of the Consiſtory, in 
which the breaking up of the Council was re- 
ſolved, being held on Good-Friday, furniſhed him 
with the following reflections. I could not 
help obſerving, ſays he, that this reſolution was 
taken on the day when we renew the anniver- 
ſary ſorrow for our Redeemer's ſufferings, on 
which the Council is not called but on very ur- 
. cauſes; and having the afflicted ſtate of 
e Church full in view, and the laſt great re- 
medy now failing, I own I was no otherwiſe at- 
fected than if I had ſeen my Saviour's dead body 
before my eyes. In this diſtreſs, it was ſome 
comfort to me to reflect, that as the ſhort ſad- 
neſs of his death was fucceeded by the joy of 
his Reſurrection, ſo his myſtic body, the Church, 
—_— ſoon experience the ſame happy viciſsi- 
tude, and riſe again the holy city, the new Je- 
riſſalem F.“ 5 
This is the laſt act in which the CARDbINaI 
appears any ways concerned in the tranſactions 
of the Council: for Paul III. dying a few months 


roch New. after it was prorogued, his Succeſsor, who ſum- 


1549. 


moned it again, appointed different Legates 
from thoſe who had' before presided at it. But 
the zeal which the Engii/b CR DIN AT ſhewed oo 

the 
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the convening of this Aſsembly, the great ſhare $zcr. 


he had in the firſt Seſsions, particularly in that 


in which the doctrine of Juſtification was defined, —v— 


and the defence of the Council during the three 
following years after he left Trent, which lay 
chiefly on him, cauſe every thing which concerns 
it, to be connected with his Hiſtory, who was 
its great Ornament and Support. The ſubſe- 
quent Seſsions were no leſs important than thoſe 
whoſe Decrees have beer already related, and 
have been no leſs miſrepreſented by malignity or 
ignorance. They were moreover diversified by 
many. curious and intereſting anecdotes, to which 
particular incidents of the Council gave riſe, and 
which give a great insight into its general cha- 
racter. I ſhall therefore preſent the Reader with 
a ſuccinct and uninterrupted relation of theſe 
proceedings, and then go back to the preſent 
period, and reſume the narrative of his Lite, who 
is the ſubject of this Work. | 

Paul III. was ſucceeded by the Cardinal del 
Monte, who had been one of the Legates that 
presided at the Council, and took the name of 
Julius III. Two days after his coronation, the 
Jubile was opened with the uſual ſolemnity. 
The Pope ſtrikes thrice, with a golden hammer, 
the door of St Peter's Church, which 1s called 
the holy Entrance, and is always mured up, 
unleſs on this occasion ; and pronounces at the 
ſame time theſe words of the 117th Pſalm, Open 
to me the Gates of Righteouſneſs, I will go into 
them, I will praiſe the Lord; this Gate of the 
Lord, into which the Righteous ſhall enter. The 
brick-work is then thrown down, and the Pope 
kneels down before the door, which the Peni- 
tentiaries of St Peter waſh with holy water: then 
rising, he takes the Croſs, intones the Te Deum, 
and enters the Church. At the ſame time, three 

| Ff4 Car- 
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SecT, Cardinals are deputed to St Jahn Leteray's, St 


VI. 


Paul's, and St Mary Major's, and open the holy 
Door of theſe Churches with the ſame ceremo- 
nies. 

The new Pope, ſoon after his election, signi- 
fied his intention of continuing the Council, and 
having Trent the Seat of it; and a Decree Was 
publiſhed accordingly, on the 14th of November, 
1550. The Lutherans and others, wha had ſe- 
parated themſelves from the Church, and were 
then holding a Diet at Avg /burg, insiſted on a re. 
vision of the Decrees already made in the former 
Seſsions, which the Pope not agreeing to, they 
were with great difficulty prevailed on to ac- 
knowledge the authority of the Council. This 
ſecond opening was made on the firſt of May of 
the following year, by the Legates, Creſcentio, 
Cardinal of St Marcellus; Sebaſtian, Archbiſhop 
of Siponto; and Lewis Lipoman, Biſhop. of Ve- 
rona; Who were Joined in the commiſsion with a 
design to honour the Epiſcopacy, and take away 
all further occasion of complaints and jealousies 


that Cardinals alone were employed in that high 


poſt. The Fathers, paſsed an Act at this meet- 
ing, by which the Council was reſumed, and then 
adjourned to the firſt of September. 

The Seſsion held on that day was the twelfth, 
and was opened by a diſcourſe of. the Cardinal 
Legate. He was taken up. by the celebrated 
Amigt, who entered a Proteſt againſt the Pope's 


proceedings, in the name of the French King, 
Henry II. who had ſucceeded to Francis I. The 


Pontiff had declared this Prince excommunicated 


on account of the ſuccour he gave to Octavio 
Farneſe, and threatened to lay his Kingdom un- 
der an Interdict. Herry was ſo piqued at this 
behaviour, that he forbad the French Biſhops to 


go to the Council, and money to be ſent out of 
| the 
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the Kingdom to Rome, on any pretext what- Ser. 
ever; and commanded his Subjects to have re- VI. 
courſe to their Ordinaries in all Ecclesiaſtical af 
fairs: but, at the ſame time, he informed France 
and the reſt of Europe, that his diſagreement 
with the Pope had not abated his reſpect and 
zeal for Religion; and he cauſed ſevere inqui- 
ries to be made concerning the growth of Cal. 
viniſm, which had now overſpread a Nation fond 
of Novelty, and, When not under a proper re- | 
ſtraint, prone to licentiouſneſs. Nothing that 4 
was properly the object of the Council, nor any 
other busineſs, besides the French King's Pro- 1 
teſt, having paſsed in this Seſsion; the Decree N 
concerning the Euchariſt was made in the fol- 
lowing, on the, Iich of O#ober, to which day 
the Fathers had adjourned. The Doctrine is ſet 
forth in eight chapters; and twelve Canons or 
Decisions condemn the late Heresies concern- ö 
ing this capital Article of the Catholic Religion. \| 
Tk doctrinal part treats of the real Preſence of T8 | 
Jzsvs.Cnr1sT. in the Euchariſt of the manner 1 | 
of its inſtitution ;. of its excellence, and of Tran- A 
ſubſtantiation; of the Worſhip, due to Jesvs 
CurisT in the Sacrament: ongwhich occasion 
the Council expreſsly approves of the annual: 
ſolemnity by Which its inſtitution; was comme 
morated, and of, carrying the holy Hoſt in ſo- 
lemn proceſsions. It treats afterwards of keep- 
ing the Euchariſt in, Churches, and carrying it 
to the Sick; of the diſpositions, by which the 
Faithful are to prepare themſelves to receive it, 
and of the manner of receiving; and exhorts 
them to live in ſuch innocence of manners, as to 
be in a condition to receive it often. It is re- 
markable, that in the Chapter on Tranſubſtan- 
tiation, the Fathers are silent as to the manner 
by which the body of our Lord becomes preſent 
in 
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Seer. in the Euchariſt; and in this have ſet the Schools 


VI. 


a leſson of that decent reſervedneſs, which they 


WAH | obſerved before, and have as little attended 


to since. A Decree concerning Diſcipline paſsed 
Ukewiſe in this Seſsion, which contains ſeveral 
regulations of Ecclesiaſtical Juriſdiction, and is 
divided into eight chapters. The minutes of 
the Safe-Conduet, which the Council was to grant 
ro the Lutherans of Germany, and others who 
had left the communion of the Church, were 
read; and a draught of the anſwer, which the 
Fathers were minded to make to the French 
King's Proteſt. 

The Sacraments of Penitence, and extreme 
Unction, or the laſt Anointing, were the ſub- 
jects of the 14th Seſsion, which was held about 
six weeks after; the former of which takes up 
nine chapters; the latter, four: which are fol- 
lowed, agreeably to the plan which the Council 
had ſettled at its firſt meeting, by fifteen Canons, 
or definitions concerning theſe matters. The 
chapters on Penitence treat particularly of its 
neceſsity and inſtitution, and in what it differs 
from Baptiſm; of its parts and effects; of Con- 
trition, or perfect ſorrow, proceeding from the 
pure love of God; and of imperfect ſorrow, 
termed Attrition, which though inſufficient to 
juſtify the Sinner without the Sacrament of Peni- 
tence, yet poſes him to a reconciliation with 
God in that Sacrament, provided it include a re- 
ſolution to sin no more, and a hope of pardon. 
This imperfect or initial ſorrow is declared to be 
a gift of God, and an impulſe of the holy Spi- 
rit; not indeed as a gueſt who inhabits the ſoul, 
but who moves and excites it. It had been firſt 
reſolved in the Committees, to make uſe of a 
word of ſtronger — than diſpoſes; but, by 
the advice of ſome of the Biſhops, the latter was 
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employed as more ſuitable. The Council hay- Ser. 
ing treated of the firſt part of the Sacrament of VI. 


Penitence, or of ſorrow for having offended Al- 
mighty God, comes to Confeſsion, which is the 
ſecond ; of which it declares Biſhops and Prieſts 
to be the Miniſters : it ſpeaks likewiſe of Abſo- 
lution, and approves of reſerving hainous crimes 
to the cogniſance of the Dioceſan, or even of 
the Pope. And, laſtly, of thoſe Works which 
are enjoined to atone for sin, and appeaſe an of- 
fended God, and are therefore termed Satisfac- 
tion; which is the laſt of the three parts of this 
Sacrament. This Decree concludes with the Sa- 
crament of Extreme Unction as to its inſtitution, 
effects, the Mimiſter who is to confer it, and the 
time when it is to be received. The Decree 
concerning Reformation and Diſcipline, which, 
as had hitherto been practiſed, was . to that 
which concerned Faith, contains fourteen Arti- 
cles: the ſecond of which limits the power of 
Biſnops in partibus; that is, who have titles in 
heathen or other Countries, where they have no 


residence: the third authoriſes Biſhops to correct 


abuſes, and will have no appeal ſuſpend the ef- 
fect of their ſentence: the fifth forbids the 
union of Benefices in different Dioceſes: the 
tenth orders that benefices annexed to a Reli- 
gious profeſsion, be conferred on perſons of that 
calling. 55 

The Ambaſsadors of the German Princes and 
States, who had left the communion of the Ca- 
tholic Church, were now arrived at Trent, and a 
general and extravrdinary Congregation was held 
in order to receive them. But before the public 
Audience, which was given them on the 24th of 
January, 1552, in the Legate's palace, a Pro- 
teſt was regiſtered in the name of all the Fathers, 
by which they declare, that the a 
whic 
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SET. which the Council was about to ſhew to the 
VE German Sectaries in receiving and hearing their 
27 Deputies, ſhould not be a precedent. The three 
Ecclesiaſtical Electors, all the Biſhops, and the 
Emperor's Ambaſsador, were preſent at this Aſ- 
ſembly; and on the morrow, when the fifteenth 
Seſsjon was held, an order was made not to 
proceed to any further decisions till the 19th 
of March, This was done in favour of the Ger- 
mans, Who aſked this prorogation, that their Di- 
vines might come time enough to aſsiſt at the 
enſuing Senden. A Copy of the Safe- Conduct 
granted to them was likewiſe read; and is much 
of the ſame form as that which the Council of 
Bail had granted to the Bohemians. Notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe precautions, the Germans left 
Trent almoſt as ſoon as they arrived; from a 
diſsatisfaction, as they gave out, that the Safe- 
conduct granted. to their: Divines was not ſuffi- 
ciently ample. They insiſted alſo on their hav- 
ing a deliberative and decisive voice in the Coun- 
cil ; that the Decrees already paſsed ſhould be 
examined over again; that all Controversies con- 
cerning Religion ſhould, be decided by. Scripture 
alone; and, laſtly, that the Pope ſhould ſubmit 
himſelf. to the Council, and releaſe the Biſhops 
from the Oath they take to him, that they might 
be at full liberty to vote as they pleaſed. At 
the ſame time, Maurice, Elector of Saxony, re- 
called his Divines, who were at Nuremburg, in 


their way to Trent; and a report prevailing of 
that Prince's immediate rupture with the F. 
peror, the Ecclesiaſtical Electors left the Coun- 
cil, and returned to their reſpective ſtates. The 
Italian Prelates ſeemed only to want a pretext to 
avail themſelyes of their example; which ſoon 
preſented itſelf by the news of Maurice having 
taken Aug. ſburg, and the German army paſsed the 
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Alps. Not long after theſe tranſactions, the peace $zcr. 


concluded between the Emperor and the Elector 


VI. 


gave occasion to the pacification of Paſſau, to. 


which the Lutherans have always appealed, as to 
their ſafeſt bulwark, in all their conteſts with the 
Catholic Powers. 

But as diſorders in every kind, which the no- 
velties in Religion produced, ſtill continued, an- 
other conference was held at Horms, between 
the Catholics and the Lutherans, and to as little 
purpoſe as any of the former; for the Adhe- 
rents to the Confeſsion of Aug /burg fell into as 
great divisions among themſelves, as thoſe which 
had ſeparated them from the Church of Rome. 
This conference had been agreed on the year 
before, by the States of the Empire, at the Diet 
at Ratiſbon ;, and is the laſt which has been held 
on affairs of Religion in Germany, Though the 
Council was adjourned to the 19th of March, it 
did not meet till the 28th of April, when an Act 
paſsed for ſuſpending. it for two years; which 
twelve Spaniſh Biſhops oppoſed, and entered 
their Proteſt againſt it. The reaſons for this 
Suſpension are ſpecified in the Decree of the Ses- 
sion, which is the sixteenth; and the Fathers ex- 
hort all Chriſtian Princes and Biſhops to cauſe, as 
far as depended on them, whatever the Council 
had hitherto ordained, to be obſerved in their re- 
ſpective States and Dioceſes. 

After this diſsolution, the Pope thought that 
a Congregation of his own appointing, for the 
Reformation of Manners, would anſwer the pur- 
pole of a general Council, and furniſh thoſe aids 
of which the late Act had deprived Chriſtendom. 
But this attempt proved as fruitleſs as that made 
by his Predeceſsor on the like occasion. The 
diſorder was too widely ſpread, and too deeply 
rooted, to be removed by a leſs powerful N 

than 
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ser. than the united wiſdom of the Raten order, 
O 


from the different provinces of the Chriſtian 
world, who were informed of the true ſtate of 
their Churches: and the weight and dignity of 
the Decrees already made was ſuch, that a leſs 
authority could not give to what 'remained, that 
ſanction which had attended on the former Ses- 
sions. Julius ſurvived this eſtabliſhment two 
years, which was enough to let him ſee how un- 
availing his plan had been; and was ſucceeded 
by Marcellus II. who, dying within a month af. 
ter his election, could not execute any of the 
great designs he had formed for the public wel- 
tare. Like his Predeceſsor, he had been one of 
the three Legates, who presided at the ſecond 
meeting of the Council at Trent, and a similitude 
of manners had connected him cloſely with Cax- 
DINAL POLE, who was joined in the ſame com- 
miſsion. | 
Though his Succeſsor, Paul IV. held the Pa- 
pacy above four years, and made ſeveral ſalutary 
efforts to prevent the Sanctuary from being lain 
waſte, and the Altar profaned, yet he took no ſtep 
towards ſummoning the Council, and finiſhing 
an edifice, whoſe foundation was lain, and the ſu- 
rſtructure happily raiſed in two of the former 
ontificates. His Succeſsor, Pius IV. had no 
ſooner filled St Peter's chair, but he declared his 
intention to- ſet about a Work which his Prede- 
ceſsors had left -unfiniſhed ; and informed not 
only the Catholic Powers, but the Lutheran Princes 
of it. His Ambaſsadors had an audience of the 
latter, at a Diet they held at Nuremburg; but they 
were ſo taken up with the divisions, which the 
endleſs variations in their own profeſsions of Faith 
had occasioned, that though every argument was 
made uſe of to ſooth their tempers, and influence 
their minds, like the denf Adder, they ſhut their 


ears 


—_— — / 
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ears to the voice of the Charmer, who charmed Ss cr. 


wiſely. They were unanimous in nothing but 


the Tang. gu of the Catholic Religion, and 


ſharing the plunder which the Church- lands 
would ſuppl 


y. 

Theſe 2 and diſappointments in the bu- 
sineſs of the Council, gave occasion in France to 
the celebrated Conference of Paiſi. The Queen 
Mother, Catharine of Medici, who was Regent 
during the minority of her Son, Charles IX. who 
ſucceeded Francis II. had been too easily per- 
ſuaded by ſome Prelates, whoſe religious princi- 
ples were very equivocal, that there was no ne- 
ceſsity of waiting the decision of the holy See; 
but that a Conference held in the Kingdom be- 
tween the Catholic Prelates and the Calviniſts, 
would anſwer all purpoſes. She had already sig- 
nified to the Pope, that, in order to facilitate the 
return of the latter, ſhe was of opinion, the uſe 
of pious pictures and images ws be ſet aside; 
the Exorciſms uſed, in the adminiſtration of Bap- 
tiſm omitted; Communion in both kinds uni- 
verſally eſtabliſhed ; singing of the Pſalms in the 
vulgar tongue introduced; and the feaſt of Cor- 
pus Chriſti aboliſhed. The Pope had reaſon to 
apprehend the conſequences of a Conference, 
which was to be held after theſe demands had 
been made with ſo little reſerve, that the Re- 
gent ſeemed to think there could be no inconve- 
nience in granting them. He ſent therefore Hip- 
politus of Eft, Cardinal of Ferrara, to afsiſt, in 
quality of his Legate, at the Aſsembly, and to 
be watchful on all its proceedings. Several Car- 
dinals, a considerable number of Biſhops and 
Divines, whoſe reputation was very high, were 
preſent on the part of the Catholics ; and thir- 
teen Miniſters, with Beza, Calvin's favourite Diſ- 


ciple, at their head, on that of the Reformers. 


The 


VI, 
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S ger. The King, the Regent, the Princes of the Blood, 


VI. 


were ſo placed as to hear all that was ſaid. Beza 
was refuted by the Cardinal of Lorrain and Laines, 
the ſecond Superior-General of the Jeſuits, with 
ſuch evidence, that his Aſsociates, having no- 
thing to reply, contented themſelves with turning 
the arguments brought _ them into rallery : 
and Beza, in the heat of the diſpute, advanced 
a proposition againſt CHRIST's Preſence in the 
Euchariſt ; which ſhocked all who were preſent, 
and brought to their remembrance the blaſphemy 
he had committed to writing concerning this 
Myſtery *. | 

This Conference was afterwards changed into 
one leſs public, at Saint Germans en Laye, be- 
tween five Catholic Doctors and as many Calvini/t 
Miniſters. The Cardinal of Lorrain had invited 
the Lutherans of Germany to be preſent, with a 
view of exposing to all France the diſagreement 
of the new Teachers, who, though they insiſted 
on nothing more than the perſpicuity of the 
Scriptures, were for ever citing their authority 
in the attacks they made on each other, without 
coming to an agreement on any thing, but their 
ſeparation from the ancient faith of the Church. 
But the Germans did not arrive till theſe diſcuſ- 
sions were over; at the conclusion of which the 
Prelates made ſeveral regulations concerning 


Church Diſcipline. 


The diſcourſe by which Laines refuted Beza 
was fo ſatisfactory, that it procured the ſettle- 


ment of his Order at Paris: for the Parliament 


having remitted the decision of this affair to 


the Prelates, who were met at Poiſſi, they deter- 


mined it in favour of the Jeſuits, and approved 


of their Inſtitute, but only as a Society and 


College, 


* Non magis in cœnà quàm in cœno. 
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College, not as a new Religious Order. They 
added moreover this clauſe, «++ That the Mem- 
bers ſhould not take the name of the Society of 
Jeſus, or of Feſuits; and that the Biſhop of the 
Dioceſe ſhould. have full power to ſuperintend 
and correct them, and even expel all refractory 


and irregular perſons.” This is the tenor of the 


Act of their admiſsion, which is dated the 15th 
of September, before the conferences ended * 
Theſe reſtrictions indeed have since been ſoften- 
ed; and from the reign of Henry IV. who gave 
the Jeſuits the higheſt marks of his Royal fa- 
your, till their late expulsion, that Order of 
Men has no where met with more encourage- 
ment, or done greater ſervices to Religion and 
Learning, than in France. 

It was now almoſt two years since the election 
of Pius IV. and every thing ſeemed to concur 
to let him ſee the neceſsity of executing the re- 
ſolution he had signified at the beginning of his 
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1561, 


Pontificate, of aſsembling the General Council. 


But though he publiſhed a Decree, by which it 
was ſummoned for Eaſter-week of this year, and 
named the Legates who were to preside at it, 


ſtill freſh difficulties cauſed him to defer it till 


the following. Ferdinand, who had ſucceeded 
his brother Charles in the Empire, with a view of 
being on good terms with the Lutherans, ſought 
to put off an Aſsembly, whoſe bare name raiſed 


their 


* Thuanus, ad annum 1561, Mezeray. 

Ils approuverent leur compagnie, mais ſeulement en forme 
de ſociete et de College, et non de Religion novellement inſti- 
tuce; et auſſi à la charge que les membres de cette Societe ſe- 
roient tenus de prendre un autre nom que celui de Societe de 

zſus, ou des Jeſuites z et que ſur icelle dite Societe et College 


'Eveque dioceſain auroit toute ſuperintendence, juriſdiftion, 


et correction, de chaſſer, et d'oter de la dite compagnie les 
forfaiteurs et malvivans. Mexeray. | 
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'Secer, their ſpleen; and Philip of Spain would have 
VI. had a formal declaration, that the Council to 
Cd be convened was not a new Aſsembly, but only 

a continuation of the former. The Fathers 1n- 
deed every where proceed on a ſupposition, that 
the Council had never been, properly ſpeaking, 
diſsolved, but only prorogued ; and that the long 
interruptions had ſuſpended, but not broke it 
up. During this ſuſpenſe, the Pope made three 
Decrees : by the firſt he declared, if the holy 
See ſhould be vacated whilſt the Council was 
Sitting, the choice of the Pope ſhould devolve, 

not to the Council, but to the ſacred College; 
which precaution had been taken by Paul III. 
By the ſecond, the Pope could not appoint him- 
ſelf a ſucceſsor, though all the Cardinals ſhould 
give their conſent : and by the third, thoſe Bi- 
ſhops only who were preſent at the Council, had 
a right of voting; which was the cauſe that none 
of the Poliſh Prelates aſsiſted at it; and two, who 
were come to Trent, returned home as ſoon as 
they perceived they were not allowed as many 
votes. as they had brought proxies from their 
brethren, which they had flattered themſelves 
would be granted. 

The objections to the conclusion of this great 
affair being at length ſurmounted, or at leaſt ſet 
aside, the Council was opened, for' the third 
time, on the 18th of January, 1562, after an 
interruption of ten years, and happily concluded 
before the end of the following. This Seſsion 
was held in the Cathedral, into which the Le- 
gates made their entry with a majeſty becoming 
the ſolemnity of the occasion. The great silver 
croſs, which was borne before them, was placed 
in the middle of the Council. The Legates 
were ſeated at the upper end, higher than the 
reſt; and, next to them, the other Cardinals. 

K * Over- 
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Over-againſt them, and at ſome diſtance, were 8 gr. 


the ſeats of the Patriarchs; and below them, 


VI. 


thoſe of the Archbiſhops and Biſhops : below —Y. 


theſe were the Abbots and Superior Generals of 
Religious Orders. The Ambaſsadors were on 
ſeats leſs raiſed, in the length of the Church; 
the Ecclesiaſtics on the right, the Lay on the 
left. There was besides a great number of Doc- 


- tors, and of the moſt learned perſonages in the 


Chriſtian world. Though the Spaniſh Biſhops 
insiſted much on a formal declaration, that the 
preſent Council was no more than a prorogation 
of that already held, this clauſe was omitted, 
not to give offence to the Lutherans, who pre- 
tended the former Decrees ſhould be reviſed ; 
and had alledged that pretext, among others, 
for not aſsiſting at it. The Declaration made 
by the Fathers in the 17th Seſsion, by which the 
Council was opened, is, Thar all ſuſpension 
having ceaſed, the General Council was to be 
held from that day.” Some of the Biſhops of 
the ſame nation took exception at the Legates 
being ſaid, © to preside, and propoſe what was to 
be debated,” as if the expreſsion imported an 
abſolute authority; but it paſsed by a majority; 
and nothing more was declared to be meant by 
it, than had been practiſed in other General 
Councils. 

The Legates were Hoſius, a native of Craco- 
via, and Biſhop of Wormia, in Poland; Hercules 
Gonzaga, Simoneta, and Hierom Seripando, all Car- 
dinals: and it muſt be acknowledged, that the 
Majeſty of the firſt Biſhop of the Chriſtian 
Church was never repreſented by a happier choice 
of Delegates; nor the intereſts of that Church 
better underſtood, or ſupported with greater abi- 
lity. I have entered elſewhere into ſo great a de- 
tail of the merit of the firſt, and of his connec- 

G g 2 tions 
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S Er. tions with CARDINAL PoLE, as to make it need- 


VI. leſs to add any thing here“. Hercules Gonzaga, 
==> the ſecond, was brother to Ferdinand, Duke of Set 
Mantua; and, during his Nephew's minority, the 
had governed his States with great prudence and lat 
lenity, and was remarkable for his tenderneſs to mi 
the Poor . Simoneta, besides a great insight log 
into the politer arts, was univerſally eſteemed ali 
the ableſt Lawyer of his age 1; and not leſs re- of 
markable for his regard of the Eugliſ CaRbi- it 
NAL, and his connections with him, than his der 
Collegue Heſus; and, to a like intimacy with to 
the Cardinal of Mantua, we owe a very elegant ord 
letter already cited, to that Prince ||. Seripando, wh 
the fourth Legate, was one of the moſt learned ced 
and deſerving perſonages of the 16th Century; hig 
and though 1 ſhall have occasion, at the end of mo 
this Work, to mention the account he made of pla 
him who is the ſubject of it, I cannot here omit diſt 
the following circumſtances of the laſt act of his alſo 
life,- as they ſerve to characteriſe ſo great a man. nur 
On the day of his death, which happened at obl: 
Trent, whilſt the Council was yet sitting, he on 
cauſed himſelf to be taken out of bed, and, be- thei 
fore he received the holy Sacrament, made on be g 
his knees a profeſsion of Faith; and afterward: lic 
diſcourſed in Latin, on the Tenets of the Church sign 
of Rome; on the Duties of a Chriſtian; on the re-u 
Reſurrection of the Dead; and on what was to reſt 
be done that the Council might have a happy port 
; conclusion. | | grar 
| | | A hun- tenc 
®. See page 175, et ſeq. 8 | ing 
+ Vide Sadoleti Epiſt. pag. 30, 65, 557. Seve 
t Inter Jureconſultos noſtræ ætatis omnium judicio conſul- Diſc 
tiſhmus. Sad, Epiſt. I. 14. p. 548. RL Mas 
Por us, ampliſſimus vir, certè incredibili quadam virtute 
animi et ſanctitate vitæ præſtans, totus tibi deditus eſt. Sads- Prof 
leti Epiſt. ad Jacobum Simonetam, pag. 551+ dina 
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A hundred and twelve Biſhops, besides others Se cr. 


who had a right to be preſent, aſsiſted at the 
Seſsion by which the Council was opened; and, 
the above-mentioned Preliminaries being regu- 
lated, the Fathers began by appointing a Com- 
mittee of eighteen Prelates to compile a - cata- 
logue or Index of prohibited books ; but, not to 
alienate thoſe who were the Authors or Abettors 
of ſuch Works, they were cautioned to ſuppreſs 
it till the end of the Seſsions. The Pope's or- 
der, which appointed the rank the Prelates were 
to obſerve in the Council, according to their 
ordination, was read on the 26th of February, 
when the eighteenth Seſsion was held. No pre- 
cedence was given to the Primates, becauſe the 
high dignity which the Fathers enjoyed in com- 
mon, as Aſseſsors in that auguſt Aſsembly, 
placed them on a level, and cauſed all other 
diſtinctions on that occasion to ceaſe. A Decree 
alſo paſsed concerning the choice of books; the 
number and variety of thoſe of an evil tendency 
obliging the Fathers, as they declare, to look 
on this precaution as a very material point of 
their charge. The Safe- conduct, which was to 
be granted to all who diſsented from the Catho- 


lic Religion, was mentioned with all poſsible 


signification of good-will and concern for their 
re- union to the Church, whoſe welfare was inte- 
reſted in it; and, on the 8th of March, the Paſs- 
port was publiſhed in the ſame form as that 
granted to the Germans ten years before ; but ex- 
tended to all other Nations, though without nam- 
ing any, that none might be taxed with Hereſy. 
Several Committees were then held concernin 
Diſcipline z in one of which Don Bartholomew de 
Martyribus, the celebrated Archbiſhop of Braga, 
propoſed a plan for the Reformation of the Car- 
dinals, which the Council did not judge proper 
Gg 3 to 


VI. 
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Secr. to adopt. The queſtion of the residence of of 
VI. Biſhops, though diſcuſsed a long time, was not G 
decided: and the Pope took ſuch offence at its pr 
being brought a ſecond time before the Coun- ve 

cil, that he ſent a perſon of confidence, and an 

: his kinſman, to obſerve the conduct of the Car- of 
dinals -of Mantua and' Seripando, to whom he to 
imputed this proceeding, and give him an ac- At 
count of it. This was Charles Viſconti, Biſhop $1d 

of Vinlimille; whoſe letters are come down to of 

us, and have given a high idea of the writer's chi 
capacity and ſkill in public affairs. In the his 
next Seſsion, which was the nineteenth, and was ge! 

held on the 14th of May, nothing more was 26 
done than to adjourn to the following Meet- to 

1ng. | | Wo 
This slow progreſs in matters of ſuch. high Wit 
concern was owing to a condeſcension to the Em- 5 
peror, whoſe Ambaſsadors did all they could to ral 

cauſe theſe delays; as the Spaniſh Prelates ſtill pre 
insiſted on the declaration they had moved for at do! 

the firſt meeting, and which Ferdinand thought tio 
contrary to his intereſts; and no Biſhops were ar- Ch 
rived from Germany, to counterbalance their au- len 
thority. The French likewiſe had ſeveral mat- to 

ters to lay before this ſupreme Court of Judica- the 

ture, and were therefore desirous that nothing the 
which could interfere with what they had to pro- tor 
poſe, ſhould be determined without their parti- Wo 
cipation. Soon after, their Ambaſsadors arrived the 

at Trent, and were received with that diſtinction the 
which Lanſac, one of them, deſcribes to de Liſle, tea 
Ambaſsador from the ſame Court to that of Ch 
Rome. In this letter he intreats him to uſe his the 

beſt endeavours with the Pope, that the Council anc 
might be at full liberty to propoſe, deliberate, obſ 

and vote, without having recourſe to his Holi- Cal 


neſs; that ſo there might be no occasion to my to | 
| 0 
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of the Legates who presided, that “the Holy Szer. 


Ghoſt was ſent to them in a Cloke-bag: an ex- 


preſsion, in which there is great indecency, ano 


very little wit.; if indeed it can be ſaid to have 
any. Pallavicini relates this profane buffoonery 
of one of Ferdinand's Ambaſsadors, in a letter 
to that Prince's ſon, Maximilian II. The other 
Ambalſsadors from France were, du Ferrier, Pre- 
sident of the Parliament of Paris; and Pibrac, 


of that of Toulouſe, The latter of theſe was 


choſen to harangue the Council, when he and 
his Collegues had their public Audience, in a 


general Aſsembly held for that purpoſe on the 
26th of May: and he ſpoke in ſuch a manner as 


to give great offence to moſt who were preſent, 
particularly to the Spaniſh Biſhops ; and to meet 
with the approbation of very few. The Fathers 
were ſhocked at a diſcourſe, in which the Gene- 
ral Council under Paul and Julius III. was re- 
proached with breaking up, * without having 


done any good” or, according to other edi- 


tions of this ſpeech, “ any signal ſervice to the 
Church.“ The French Writers excuſe the inſo- 
lence of this expreſsion, by the Speaker's design 
to turn the Fathers from a declaration, to which 
they ſeemed ſtrongly inclined, that the Council 
then sitting was only a continuation of the two 
tormer ; which the Ambaſsadors apprehended 
would keep the Calviniſts, to whoſe party one of 
them, du Ferrier, ſoon after went over, and whom 
the French had now more reaſon than ever to 
fear, at a greater diſtance from the Catholic 
Church. The Inſtructions they brought from 
their Court contained ſeveral important Articles; 
and, among others, they were to insiſt on the 
obſervance of the sixth Canon of the Council of 
Calcedon, which commands Biſhops to admit none 
to holy Orders, but ſuch as are designed for a de- 
Gg 4 terminate 
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| Srer. terminate exerciſe of their functions, and thus 


VI, 


leſsen the number of uſeleſs Miniſters. 

Though the twentieth Seſsion was held on the 
4th of June, yet the Fathers deferred the publi- 
cation of any further Decrees: and the Empe- 
ror's Ambaſsadors having preſented to the Le- 

tes a Memorial of Grievances, which their 


Maſter desired might be redreſsed, they refuſed 


to lay it before the Council, and repreſented to 
that Prince their objections in ſo ſtrong a light, 
that he yielded to their reaſons, and left every 
thing to their diſcretion. The Pope, at the 
ſame time, ſeemed reſolved to declare the pre- 
ſent sitting of the Council to be only a conti- 
nuation — the former; and to decide, by his 
own authority, the queſtion concerning Resi- 
dence. However, he changed his mind as to 
both theſe Articles; and reſtored the Legates to 
favour, who diſsented from him with reſpect to 
the latter. * | 
Nothing very material had yet been tranſacted, 
though the Council had fat above halt a year: 


but, on the 16th of July, the following 1mport- 


ant Decrees paſsed in the twenty firſt Seſsion. 
Thoſe which concern Faith, take up six chapters, 
in which the obligation of receiving the Eucha- 
riſt in both kinds, is declared not to extend to 
the Laity : That in the diſpenſation of the Sacra- 
ments, the Church has a power to eſtabliſh ſuch 
rites as do not affect their nature and ſubſtance; 
and that the Euchariſt is wholly received in either 
kind: That Infants are not obliged to ſacramen- 
tal Communion ; for which the following reaſon 
is given, © becauſe being cleanſed and regene- 
rated by Baptiſm, and incorporated into the Body 
of Jxsus ChRIsT, they cannot forfeit, at that 
age, the Grace they have already received, by 
which they are become the children of * 
B Ht l hee 
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Theſe doctrinal chapters are followed by as many Sr. 
Canons, which condemn opinions lately intro- VI. 


duced, and repugnant to the tenets here eftabliſh- 
ed, And, in the conclusion, the Council reſerves 
to another time the examination of the uſe of the 


Cup, and under what hmitations the Laity were 


to be allowed it. A deference to the Emperor's 


Ambaſsadors, who desired this practice might 


be permitted in Germany, cauſed this clauſe to 
be inſerted. The Decree concerning Reforma- 
tion goes through nine chapters; and, among 
other regulations, preſcribes disintereſtedneſs to 


Biſhops, and taxes the fees of their Courts. The 


abuſes committed in the collection of Alms, on 


occasion of Indulgences, cauſed the Council to 


aboliſh the ſet of men who were employed in it. 
The mercenary behaviour of theſe Collectors 


had given our anceſtors occasion- to call them by 


the significant and diſgraceful name of Par- 


don-Mongers. Indulgences, and all ſpiritual fa- 


vours, are ordered for the future to be publiſh- 


ed by the Ordinary, aſsiſted by two Members of 
the Chapter, who are to collect the Alms. The 


Fathers command none to be admitted to holy 


Orders, who are not provided with a benefice, 


or an income ſufficient for a decent mainte- 


nance; and impower Biſhops to erect new Pa- 
riſh-churches, and unite benefices, where neceſ- 


Sity required it, but without prejudice to the ac- 
tual Incumbent. . 2 * | 
During this Seſsionl, the Spaniſh Prelates, per- 
ceiving that it was contrary to the general ſenſe 
of the Council to make a formal declaration, 
that its preſent sitting was no more than a con- 


tinuation of the two former, withdrew their mo- 
tion; as likewiſe the queſtion concerning the ob- 


ligation of Residence. A general Assembly, 
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held a few days after the Seſsion, made ſeveral 74 2 iſt. 
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regulations which related to the Council itſelf: 
by one of which the Divines, when they deliver. 
ed their opinions, were limited to half an hour; 
which being elapſed, the Maſter of Ceremonies 
was to give them a sign to leave off, But this 
Rule of the Court was ſo little obſerved, that on 
the ſame day, Salmeron, the Pope's firſt Divine, 
ſuch was the importance of the ſubject, and the 
weight of the Speaker, took up the whole time 
of the Sitting. Several other general Aſsem- 
blies were held, wherein the grant of the Cup 
through Germany, cauſed a great variety of opi- 
nions. Of one hundred and sixteen Prelates, 
who were preſent, thirty eight were for refusing 
it, twenty nine for permitting, and twenty four 
for remitting the decision to the Pope. Thirty 
one agreed to the ſubſtance of the grant, pro- 
vided the regulation of it was referred to him; 
ten were for intreating his Holineſs to ſend De- 
puties into Germany, to consider the exigency 
of affairs on the ſpot; nineteen limited the 
conceſsion to Germany and Hungary : but, at 
length, a majority of the whole Aſsembly re- 
ferred the decision to the Pope, without any re- 
ſtriction. | 

Notwithſtanding the inftances- made by the 
Germans and French, to have the twenty ſecond 
Seſsion put off, it was held on the 17th of Sep- 
tember. The Emperor ſtill flattered himſelf he 
ſhould prevail on the Lutherans to come to the 
Council, in the Diet he was to hold at Franc- 
fort; but found, when he came to the trial, the 
fame diſappointment he had hitherto met with. 
And the French were desirous that nothing ſhould 
be decided till the arrival of the Cardinal of Lor- 
rain, who was expected at the head of the Pre- 
lates of that Nation. The doctrinal Decree of 
this Seſsion contains the belief of the 3 

Churc 
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Church concerning the Sacrifice of the Maſs, Ster. 
and is compriſed in nine chapters. The firſt VI. 
treats of its inſtitution, by theſe words of Ixus 


CarisT, ſpoken at the laſt Supper, and addreſsed 
to his Apoſtles, < Do this in remembrance of 
me:“ and the Council adds, that He conferred 
on them the Prieſthood of the new Covenant. 
Some of' the Fathers had been of opinion, that 
this was done after his Reſurrection, by theſe 
words, Receive ye the Holy Ghoſt,” and the 
following. In the ſecond chapter, the Maſs is 
declared a propitiatory Sacrifice for the living 
and the dead. The third and fourth treat of 
Maſses, which are ſaid in honour of the Saints; 
of the Canon and Ceremonies of the Maſs, and 
of private Maſses, in which the Prieſt alone re- 
ceives the communion ; and the Council a 

proves of them. In the Committees held before 
this Seſsion, it had been propoſed to aboliſh a 
form of prayer, which contained the whole Ser- 
vice of the Maſs, except the Conſecration; but 
Drakowitz, an Hungarian Biſhop, oppoſed this 
motion, in favour of thoſe who are at ſea, who, 
by this repreſentation, are not totally deprived of 
the real Sacrifice, which, on account of the con- 
ſtant rolling of the veſsel, can ſeldom be offered 
on ſhipboard. The ſeventh chapter takes notice 
that Water 1s-to be mixed with Wine in the cha- 
lice, and aſsigns ſeveral reaſons for this inſtitu- 
tion: and the eighth orders each Church to con- 
tinue its ancient practice, as to the language in 
which Maſs is performed. The ninth 1s an in- 
troduction to the Canons or Rule of Faith con- 
cerning this Sacrifice, which are followed by in- 
junctions as to the manner of offering it. What- 
ever has the appearance of Avarice or Superſti- 
tion, ſome of which practices are enumerated. 
is prohibited; and unknown and 32 

rie 
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Sect. Prieſts are not permitted to perform the ſacred 


VI. 


functions. 

Every article of theſe chapters, as well thoſe 
which define the Faith, as thoſe which preſcribe 
the practice of the Catholic Church with reſpect 
to the Maſs, is enounced with a dignity be- 
coming this © age Myſtery, and in a manner 
the moſt ſuitable to inſpire thoſe with reſpect 
and devotion, who are diſpoſed. to ſuch impreſ- 
sions. And becauſe. ſeveral. of my Readers 
may never have had an opportunity of ſeeing 
this Act of Religion performed with ſolemnity, 
and may not be diſpleaſed to have a deſcrip- 
tion of it, I ſhall here relate it, as it was per- 
formed by one of the moſt illuſtrious Biſhops 
that ever filled the Pontifical Throne; after pre- 
mising, that as he only took up what his Pre- 
deceſsors had delivered down to him, ſo the Bi- 


ſhops of every age of Chriſtianity have done no- 


thin 1 more than perpetuate the ſame form of 
worſhip. 

The Prelates of the firſt ages, besides inward 
ſanctity, in which the ſubſtance of Religion con- 
siſts, made uſe of what had a pleasing effect on 
the ſenſes, and left on the mind an awful and 
agreeable impreſsion of the divine Being. Let 
the Reader repreſent to himſelf the Chriſtians of 
Rome, aſsembled on Eaſter Eve, in the Lateran 
Cathedral, and in the Pontificate of St Leo the 


From the Great. The Service began by the benediction of 
year 440, the Fire, which was then kindled ; after which, 


to 461. 


an incredible number of Lights rendered that 
holy Night as luminous as the brighteſt day. 
The auguſt Temple, which was incruſted with 
coſtly marble, and hung with curious paintings 
of the chief Actions of our Saviour's Life, and 
the Sufferings of the Martyrs, was filled with an 
innumerable concourſe of people, without ap 

: mull 
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mult or confusion, placed according to their 82 cr. 


and ſex, and the rank they held in the 
Church. Thoſe who were to receive Baptiſm in 
that very night, and thoſe who two days before 
had been reconciled to the Church, were the moſt 
conſpicuous. The eye was ſtruck on every side 
with the luſtre of silver, and gold, and precious 
ſtones, with which every thing was ornamented, 
in proportion to the relation it bore to the holy 
Rites. The silence of the night was interrupted 
only by Leſsons from the Prophets, which were 
read in a clear and audible manner; and by the 
melody of Anthems, which were intermixed with 
the Leſsons ; that by this variety each part of 
the Service might be more affecting. The mind, 
ſeized with theſe great and beautiful objects, was 
better diſpoſed to conceive the divine inſtructions 
conveyed by the Leſsons, eſpecially ia perſons 
prepared, by the ſtudy of the ſources from which 
they were taken. The recollected air of the 
Deacons, and other Miniſters, formed by ſuch a 
Prelate, and officiating under his obſervation, 
or, to ſpeak more properly, under that of Al- 
mighty God, whoſe preſence their piety rendered 
ſensible, made all this pomp ſtill more religious. 
But nothing exalted the Scene ſo much as the 
majeſty of the Pope himſelf, venerable for his 
learning and eloquence, his magnanimity, and 
other virtues. - We may easily frame to ourſelves 


the reſpe& and tender piety with which he repeat- 


ed, on the ſacred Fonts, the Prayers which him- 
ſelf had compoſed, and which have been held in 
ſuch eſteem by his. Succeſsors, and the whole 


Weſtern Church, that they have uſed them thro' 


thirteen centuries. All theſe holy. and divine 
Rites. preceded the Sacrifice of the Maſs, which 
on this occasjon was offered at day-break, the 
time when our Redeemer roſe from the dead, and 
Wit 
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Se cr. with a folemnity ſuited to the ſupreme Act of Re. 

VI. ligion. At this recital we ceaſe to wonder that 
Chriſtians, on theſe feſtivals, forgot all care of 
their body; and, having taſted the whole day, 
ſhould pals the — and a part of the following 
morning, in watching and prayer, before they 
took any nouriſhment. | 

The Decree concerning Reformation, which 
paſsed in the Seſsion I am ſpeaking of, renews 
the ancient Canons concerning the decency and 
regularity of the Clergy ; and authoriſes Biſhops 
to ſet apart one third of the Revenues of Cathe- 
dral and Collegiate Churches, to be daily diſtri- 
buted to each Canon, in proportion to his aſsi- 
duity at the different parts of the Service; and 
orders, that none below an Under-Deacon ſhall 
have a voice in Chapter. The Council alſo grants 
to Biſhops a power of deciding all diſputes which 
ariſe about Wills, and fays, they are to execute 
pious donations, and visit hoſpitals, provided 
they are not immediately ſubject to Princes. It 
orders the Adminiſtrators of all pious foundations 
to be accountable to them, in caſe the founder 
has not otherwiſe appointed; and impowers them 
to examine Notaries Royal, and even to inter- 
dict them thoſe functions which regard fpiritual 
matters. | 
The news of the ſpeedy arrival of the Cardinal 

of Lorrain, and the French Biſhops, prevailed on 
the Fathers to prorogue the next Seſsion, and 
even to ſuſpend the general Aſsemblies, in which 
the matter for the Seſsions was prepared and di- 
geſted. An Article now to be decided, had 
brought on a crisis, to which the Council, not- 
withſtanding all the difficulties it had hitherto 
ſtruggled with, had yet been a ſtranger; and 
the Fathers were to determine, whether the Ju- 
riſdiction, and other rights annexed to Epiſco- 


Pacy, 
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cy, were of divine inſtitution; or if the Pre- SS r. 


lacy held theſe privileges under the Head of their VI. 
Order, the Biſhop of Rome. No point had eve 
been diſcuſsed with greater accuracy, or debated 
with greater warmth. The diſsension it pro- 
duced was ſo violent, that, as Pallavicini relates, 
the moſt gloomy apprehensions ſucceeded to the 
hopes of ſeeing the happy days of Chriſtianity re- 
turn again, and her ancient Diſcipline take place 
of the diſorders, to remedy which the Council 
had been convened. | 

It was believed the Cardinal of Lorrain would 


join the German and Spaniſh Prelates, in opposi- 


tion to the 1talians, who ſeemed diſpoſed to fa- 
vour the Papal pretensions ; ' notwithſtanding 
which, he was received “ as an Angel of Peace, 
whom God had ſent to repair the breaches, 
which Diſcord cannot fail to make in ſuch nu- 
merous meetings.” All the Fathers went out to 
meet him; and, in a general Aſsembly, on the 
22d of November, when he had Audience, two 
hundred and eighteen Prelates, all the foreign 
Miniſters, and a promiſcuous number. of perſons 
of note, whom curiosity had drawn thither, were 
preſent. The Cardinal was eſteemed one of the 
moſt eloquent perſons of his age; and his zeal 
for the Religion of his Anceſtors was equal to 
his abilities. He was ſon to the firſt Duke of 
Guiſe; and his high birth, the great preferments 
to which he was advanced, and the diſtinguiſh- 
ed rank he held in his Sovereign's favour, gave 
great weight to whatever he intereſted himſelf 
in. 

Having read the letter which the French King 
wrote to the Council, and of which he was the 
bearer, he delivered himſelf in a ſpeech, which Ada Con. 
has been preſerved ; and wherein, among other 771d. Lov. 
topics, he ſets forth the deplorable ſtate to which 567. 


France 
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Ster. France was reduced: „There is nothing to be 

VI. ſeen, fays he, but troubles, divisions, rapine, 

== bloodſhed, and ſacrilege; and whatever the im- 

piety of Hereſy, armed with rage, greater than 

that of civil War, can produce. Fires are lighted 

up in every part of the Kingdom; into which 

the ornaments of the Church, the works of the 

Fathers, taken out of ancient Libraries, the pic- 

tures of Saints, and their ſacred relics are caſt, 

and the aſhes thrown into the next current. The 

Miniſters of the Altar are dragged from it to be 

maſsacred; and this ſacrilegious impiety attacks 

the Holy of Holies, in endeavouring to aboliſh 

the Sacrifice of the new Law, that no footſteps 

may remain of the Religion of our Anceſtors.” 

Coming afterwards to the ſource of theſe fright: 

ful diſorders, the hand of an angry God, fays 

he, is heavy on us, and puniſhes us according to 

our deſerts. We have drawn this vengeance on 

ourſelves by a corruption of manners, which has 

pervaded all conditions and orders in the Realm, 

and ſuffered the Diſcipline of the Church to go 

to decay . He then begs the Fathers to pro- 

vide a remedy to theſe Evils; and aſsures them, 

he is ready, with the Biſhops of France, to con- 
tribute all that was in his power. 

The Inſtructions he brought with him were, 

to demand a Reformation of the whole Church; 

but without obſtinately insiſting on that of the 

Court of Rome, which the Pope was known to 

make his peculiar care. He was to aſk, that the 

uſe of the Cup might be allowed in France ; and 

that the Sacraments might be adminiſtered to 

the Laity in the Vulgar Tongue : That public 

Prayers might be ſaid, and the Pſalms ſung, at 

Certain 


* Hzc nobis juſtum Dei in iri ſui judicium provocave- 
runt, corrupti omnium Ordinum mores, ac Eccleſiaſtica om- 
Ris collapſa Diſciplina, 
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any alteration in the Liturgy, which was to con- 
tinue to be performed in Latin. Nothing was 
ſaid of the marriage of Prieſts ; the King only 
insinuated, that if they were to live in celibacy, 
it would be proper to defer their ordination to 
an age of greater maturity, --- Besides theſe de- 
—_— of the French Court, which were made by 
the Cardinal; their Ambaſsadors, Pibrac and Du 
Ferrier, preſented ſoon after a Memorial to the 
Legates, which contained the following Articles. 
They aſked, in the name of the French Nation, 
that no Prieſt ſhould be ordained, who did not 


poſseſs a Benefice : That Deacons, and thoſe 


in inferior Orders, ſhould exerciſe the functions 
which were anciently alloted to their rank : That 
Abbots and Conventual Priors ſhould be obliged 
to found Hoſpitals, Schools, and Infirmaries, 


and practiſe hoſpitality,” for which their prede- 


ceſsors had been ſo remarkable: That plurality 
of benefices ſnould be utterly aboliſhed, without 
any diſtinction between thoſe which were compa- 
tible, or not ſo ; which had been unknown to An- 
tiquity : That Resignations, and all the collu- 
sions of Simony, ſhould no longer take place; 
and ſome ſpiritual function be annexed to simple 
Benefices : That the ſpiritual Juriſdiction ſhould 
be reſtored, without any reſtriction, to the-Epi- 
ſcopal Order; and public Penitence, which had 
been obſerved in the primitive Church for hainous 
crimes, be again brought into practice : and, in 
conclusion, that Dioceſan Synods be held at leaſt 
every year; Provincial, within the ſpace of three 
years; and General, within ten. | 
The Legates, having heard theſe Remon- 
ſtrances, communicated them to the Pope, who 
wrote to the French King, with great commenda- 
tion of the zeal he teſtified for reforming Abuſes, 
Yor: I. Hh which 
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8er. Which time had introduced ; and reſtoring the 


VI. 


ancient Diſcipline, which had ſuffered great 
changes, and been much relaxed: but withal, 
he gave him to underſtand, that the preſent cir- 
cumſtances required a moderation with reſpe& 
to ſeveral of thoſe Articles; and he desired his 
Majeſty to conſent to it. In this interval, the 
Juriſdiction and Rights of Epiſcopacy continued 
to be diſscuſsed; and the Fathers having ap- 
pointed the Cardinal of Lorrain, and Madrucci 
Biſhop of Trent, to draw up the Decree con- 


cerning Residence, the queſtion met with fo 


many difficulties, as occasioned the next Seſsion 


to be prorogued. 


The French Cardinal, and ſome other Prelates, 

took this opportunity to wait on the Emperor, 
who was come to hold a Diet at Iuſpruck. He 
had convened an Aſsembly of Divines; and 
ſeemed diſsatisfied with the Council for not grant- 
ing his demands, and for proceeding in the af— 
fair of the Reformation with leſs warmth than he 
desired. The Prelates who came to pay their 
reſpects to him, were preſent at the Conferences 
held on this occasion; and the Cardinal of Lor- 
rain had ſeveral long Audiences of his Majeſty, 
the ſubject of which has remained a Secret. 
Notwithſtanding theſe reaſons of complaint, Fer- 
dinand, ſoon after, as an inſtance of his regard 
for the Council, decreed baniſhment to any 
one who ſhould be found in a quarrel or riot 
within the City of Trent; and, for greater diſ- 
patch, propoſed to the Pope a meeting at the 
ſame place, which the latter did not judge ad- 
viſable. 

The death of Hercules Gonzaga, Cardinal of 
Mantua, the chief Legate and President of the 
Council, and of Seripando, another of the Le- 
gates, cauſed the general Aſsemblies to be ful 
= 4 pended. 
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pended, till the arrival of Moron and Navigero, 8 ECT. 


whom the Pope ſubſtituted in their place. This 
hindrance, coming after the difficulties alread 

mentioned, retarded considerably the progreſs 
of the Council; for though the twenty ſecond 
Seſsion was held on the 17th of September of the 
laſt year, the twenty third had been ſo often ad- 


journed, that it did not meet till the ↄth of Juby 


of this. The doctrinal Decree which here paſsed, 
took in every thing eſsential to holy Orders, and 
conſequently the inſtitution of Epiſcopacy, and 
whatever is annexed to it. It is compriſed in 
four chapters; and treats of the Inſtitution of 
the Prieſthood of the new Law; and of thoſe 
claſses which properly belong to holy Orders, as 


| Prieſthood, Deacon, and Under-deaconſhip ; and 


of the inferior Orders, as Readers, Exorciſts, and 
the reſt. The Fathers define Order to be truly 
a Sacrament, by which Grace is conferred; that 
the holy Ordination 1s performed by words and 
outward signs, and imprints an indelible cha- 
rater in the perſon who receives it. They then 
declare, * that Biſhops, who are Succeſsors to 
the Apoſtles, belong principally to the Hierar- 
chy; and are appointed by the Holy Ghoſt, as 
St Paul ſays, to govern the Church of God: That 
they are of a ſuperior rank to Prieſts; and that 
it belongs to them to confer the Sacrament of 
Confirmation, ordain the Miniſters of the Altar, 
and perform ſeveral other functions, which the 
inferior Clergy are not impowered to do.” They 
declare likewiſe Ordination not to be made void, 
though the interposition of the Secular power 
ſhould be wanting; and that thoſe who are eſtu- 
bliſhed by that only, are not to be reputed Mi- 
niſters of the Church. And by the laſt of the 
eight Canons, which follow the doctrinal chap- 
ters, they pronounce an Anathema on whoever 

H h 2 aſserts 
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Ser. alerts that Biſhops; appointed by the Pope's au- 
VI. thority, are not truly and lawfully ſo, but that 


yn this practice is a mere human invention. tt 
It is visible, from the caution with which the fi 
Articles concerning Epiſcopacy are drawn up, a 
that the Council avoided an explicit decision ot nd 
the nature of the Right, from which the Juriſ- of 
diction of that Order is derived. The ſame mo- of 
deration was uſed with reſpect to the Papal Pre- ci 
rogatives, on which, while the ſubject was diſ- nt 
cuſsed, there had been a great diversity of opi- ci 
nions. Laines, who, on other Articles, was heard re 
with great approbation in the General Aſsemblies ip 
which preceded the Seſsion, had maintained, that {ui 
the whole Hierarchy was compriſed in the Pope's de 
perſon; and that Biſhops themſelves had nei- wl 
ther Juriſdiction nor Power, but inaſmuch as £01 
they held it from him: but he was refuted, cle 
with great ſolidity, on theſe and other heads, cre 
wherein the opinions he had advanced were no cv 
leſs extreme, by John of Verdun, a Benedictine na! 
Mak uſe 
The Decree concerning Reformation, which thi: 
paſsed this Seſsion, as uſual, after that of Faith, ma 
treats of the Residence of the Clergy more at Th 
large, than had been done under Paul III., and thi 
takes in the Cardinals by name, whoſe abſence Ser 
it limits to two or three months in the year at Jeſ 
moſt, It injoins thoſe who are named to Bi- 9 
ſhopricks, to be conſecrated within three months; dor 
and commands them to confer holy Orders, and the 
not ſend their Dioceſans to be ordained by other the 
Prelates: it diſqualifies all under fourteen years casi 
to hold benefices, though they have received the Teac 
Tonfure, and the four inferior Orders; and pro- and 
hibits Abbots to confer theſe on any besides Re- clan 
lars, who belong to their juriſdiction. It pre- pur] 
Leg 


cribes the ſtated intervals to be obſerved be- 
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tween the collation. of each Order; and appoints Ser. 


the twenty ſecond year for Under-deaconſhip, 
the twenty third for Deaconſhip, and the twenty 
fifth for Prieſthood. No Prieſts, who have not 
a benefice to which the care of Souls is an- 
nexed, are allowed, without a particular licence 
of the Biſhop, to be Miniſters of the Sacrament 


of Penitence : and the sixth Canon of the Coun- 


cil of Chalcedon is renewed, which reſtrains the 


number of the Clergy to the utility and exigen- 
cies of the Church. The inferior Clergy are 


reinſtated in the functions proper to their re- 


ſpective claſses; and where their number is not 


ſufficient to perform thoſe of the four leſser Qr- 
ders, their place may be fupplied by Laymen, 
who have been but once married, who are to be 
tonſured, and, when they officiate, to wear the 
clerical Habit. This long and edifying De- 
cree, which takes up eighteen chapters, con- 
cludes with Regulations ; = eſtabliſhing Semi- 
naries in every Dioceſe ; which was judged fo 
uſeful, that many of the Fathers x uns. was 
this to be the ſole fruit of the Council, it would 
make abundantly amends for all their pains.--- 
The Pope was the firſt to ſet the example of 


this laudable inſtitution, by founding the Roman 


Seminary, which he aſsigned to the care of the 
Jeſuits, 

This Seſsion being over, the Spaniſh Ambaſsa- 
dor moved, that thoſe who were ſeparated from 
the Catholic Church, ſhould be again invited to 
the Council; but as this meaſure muſt have oc- 
casioned a great delay in affairs, which had al- 
ready been much protracted, it was ſet aside; 
and regulations prepared for the Decree againſt 
clandeſtine Marriages. The Committees for this 
purpoſe were held in Cardinal Moron's, the chief 
Legate's palace; but the Fathers coming to no 
Hh 3 reſo- 


VI. 
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Szcr. reſolution, the meeting in which this point was 


: 

VI. to have been decided, and which was fixed on I 
Gon the 16th of September, was adjourned to the 11th 0 
of Nevember; which vacation the Cardinal of ( 
Lorrain made uſe of to go to Rome, in order to 0 
confer with the Pope. t 
The French King at the ſame time ſent a pe- d 
remptory order to his Ambaſsadors, to enter 0 
their Proteſt againſt a Decree for the reformation v 
of Sovereigns, which was reported to be in rea- I 
dineſs; and, in caſe any ſuch ſtep was taken, to 0 
withdraw to Venice. Du Ferrier, one of the Am- 12 
baſsadors, ſpoke on this head with great vehe- 0 
mence, in full Council; and having been an- ſe 
ſwered, with equal vivacity, by the Biſhop of th 
Montefiaſcone, he replied by a diſcourſe of pal- fr 
sion and reſentment, rather than of proof and of 
argument, which he publiſhed with what he calls he 
his Apology, and then retired to Venice. The ob- th 
ject of this projected Reformation was to with- li 
draw the Clergy, both as to their perſons and ef- of 
fects, thoſe which they held by inheritance not ex- O 
cepted, from the Temporal Power; and ſubſti- pe 
tute the Pope and Biſhops in the place of Kings ag 
and Magiſtrates. It was very natural that the ret 
| intereſted Powers ſhould abſolutely reject a regu- Pr 
lation, no leſs repugnant to the doctrine of Jxsvs th: 
CnR1sT and his Apoſtles, than to the authority in 
of the civil Magiſtrate, and to public order and ble 
tranquillity. Faint on . oth 
But whatever might have been the design of the 
particular perſons, nothing can fet forth the ge- im 
neral ſenſe of the Council with reſpect to this der 
imputation in a clearer light, than the ſhort and anc 
pathetic exhortation addreſsed to Sovereigns in is 
the laſt Seſsion, which I ſhall here tranſcribe. ten 
„The Fathers have nothing ſo much at heart, atte 


as the re- eſtabliſnment of Church Diſcipline cen 
8 among 
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among all Orders of Chriſtians; and that it be 8er. 


not only inviolably obſerved at preſent, but ſe- 


cured againſt all future attempts to weaken it. 
On this account, besides the regulations which 
concern the Clergy, they deem it incumbent on 
them to admoniſh Temporal Princes of their 
duty, and have a confidence that, in quality of 
Catholics, and Protectors of the holy Faith, they 
will not only readily concur in ſupport of the 
Rights of the Church, but will likewiſe prevail 
on their Subjects to pay to Churchmen in gene- 
ral, to. Pariſh Prieſts, and to the higher Orders 
of Ecclesiaſtics, a ſuitable reſpect; and not only 
ſecure thoſe immunities, which are eſtabliſhed by 
the order of God and canonical Inſtitutions, 
from being infringed, but inforce the deference 
of their Dependents by their own example. The 
holy Council therefore declares to them, that 
they are to look on themſelves as under an ob- 
ligation of obſerving the Canons, the Decrees 
of all General Councils, and other Apoſtolical 
Ordinances, made in favour of Ecclesiaſtical 
perſons, and the liberties of the Church, and 
againſt thoſe who injure them : and moreover, 
reminds Emperors, Kings, Commonwealths, 
Princes, and all perſons of whatever dignity, 
that their. obligation on theſe heads is greater, 
in e ene to the advantages of temporal 
bleſsings and extent of power they enjoy above 
others; and that this preeminence ought to give 
them a holy veneration for what appertains more 
immediately to the ſervice of God, as being un- 
der their peculiar protection. That the piety 
and religion of the Princes their Predeceſsors, 
is propoſed to their imitation; who, not con- 
tented to protect the Church againſt all hoſtile 
attempts, had, by their authority and munifi- 
cence, greatly contributed to the advantages ſhe 

Hh 4 en- 
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SEcr, enjoyed. In conclusion, the Fathers intreat each 


of them to fill up the meaſure of his duty, that 


SY God may be worſhipped in holineſs, and with- 


out unneceſsary avocation ; and Biſhops and o- 
ther Ecclesiaſtics enjoy an undiſturbed tranquil- 
lity in the- places of their Residence, and apply 
themſelves, in their ſeveral functions, to the edi- 
fication of the people, and their own advance- 

ment in Virtue.” x 
The Decree concerning Marriage was publiſh- 
ed in the next Seſsion, on the 11th of November; 
and declares this engagement of no effect, if the 
banns are not thrice publiſhed ; unleſs the Or- 
dinary diſpenſes with the publication; and if it 
be not ratified by the Pariſh Prieſt, . in the pre- 
ſence of two or three witneſses. The Council 
likewiſe condemns thoſe who aſsert Matrimony 
to be void, unleſs it be contracted with the con- 
ſent of Parents; and that theſe can either annul 
or make it valid. The impediments to Mar- 
riage, which ariſe from ſpiritual affinity, public 
decency, and fornication, are treated of: and 
thoſe who knowingly ſhall contract marriage 
within the prohibited degrees, are to be ſeparated 
without hope of a more favourable treatment; 
and that a diſpenſation within the ſecond degree 
of conſanguinity is not to be granted, unleſs in 
favour of Princes, or ſome public utility. The 
Council declares there can be no marriage be- 
tween the Raviſher and the perſon forcibly taken 
away, ſo long as ſhe continues in his power; and 
preſcribes the cautions to be obſerved in the mar- 
riages of Vagabonds, and ſuch as have no home: 
and pronounces Excommunication againſt thoſe 
who live in concubinage, unleſs they ſeparate 
after the third admonition of their Ordinary; 
and againſt all who put an obſtruction to the 
freedom of marriage. It renews the ancient 
| 5 pro- 
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prohibition of ſolemnising marriage from Advent 8 20 r. 
till after Twelftb-· day, and from Afp-Wedneſday VI. 


till after Lot - Sunday. This Decree, which i 


particulariſed through ten chapters, is introduced 
by a ſhort Preface, which ſums up the doctrine 
of this Sacrament; and by twelve Canons, or 
Rules of Faith: of which the fifth, sixth, and 
twelfth, are moſt obſervable. They pronounce 
a curſe on thoſe who affirm that the bond of 
marriage can be diſsolved on account of Hereſy; 
or that this contract is not annulled by a ſolemn 
engagement in a Religious ſtate, made by either 
of the parties before the conſummation of the 
marriage; or, laſtly, that the- cauſes relative to 
Matrimony, do not belong to the Ecclesiaſtical 
Court. «7. E | "+3 op - LIE 
The Decree concerning Reformation, which 

paſzed in this Seſsion, contains twenty one chap- 
ters; eleven of which are employed on what re- 
gards the choice of Cardinals and Biſhops; on 
the duties of their ſtation, and the privileges an- 
nexed to it. It obſerves the obligation the Pope 
lies under of ſupplying the ſacred College with 
Members worthy ſuch a Senate, and from all Na- 
tions of Chriſtendom. © It appoints Provincial 
Councik to be held every three years; and Dio- 
celan, every year; and limits Epiſcopal Visitation 
to the ſame term: and no appeal, even to the 
holy See, no privilege or exemption whatever, is 
to hinder or ſuſpend the execution of what is en- 
acted for the reformation of manners in theſe ju- 
dicial meetings. Biſhops are enjoined to appoint 
Penitentiaries in their Cathedrals; and to impoſe 
public penitence for public crimes, unleſs: in 
caſes when this practice would be leſs * 
The cogniſance of all criminal cauſes brought 
againſt Biſhops, eſpecially that of Hereſy, is re- 
ſerved to the Pope; and elſewhere, in * ſame 
ecree, 
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Decree, they are authoriſed to abſolve others 
from that crime, but not to delegate their power 
to their Grand Vicars. The Council directs, 
that no perſon under the age of five and twenty 


be promoted to any preferment, to which the 


care of ſouls is annexed; or to any other ſpiri- 
tual dignity, if he be two years ſhort of that 
term: That Archdeacons ſhall be Doctors, or 
Bachelors of Divinity, or Licentiates in the Ca- 
non Law. The Fathers would have the moiety, 
at leaſt, of the Prebends in Cathedral, and the 
more considerable Collegiate Churches conferred 
on them. They aboliſn alſo the Entrance fees, 
which were paid on theſe occasions. Chapters 
are commanded to meet on the vacancy of a See, 
and appoint a grand Vicar within eighteen days 
after the deceaſe of the Biſhop: and no one is 
to hold two benefices, unleſs one of them be not 
ſufficient for a decent maintenance; in which 
caſe he is allowed to hold a simple one with 
it. As to thoſe who hold ſeveral Pariſh Churches, 
or a Cathedral with a Parochial Church, they 
are to be conſtrained, within six months, to re- 
linquiſh all but one. And as the ſpiritual wel- 
tare of Chriſtians depends, in great meaſure, 
on the qualities of thoſe under whoſe more im- 
mediate care and direction they are, the Council 
treats at large of the choice and examination of 
Pariſn Prieſts; and, among other regulations, 
appoints, that within ten days after the vacancy 
of a Parſonage, the Biſhop and perſon who has 
the right of preſentation, ſhall name ſeveral Ec- 
clexialies to be examined by the former, and 
three others appointed by him; and the Parſon- 
age to be conferred on him who ſhall be judged 
beſt qualified. There are in the Decree other 
provisions againſt abuſes in the Collation to Be- 
nefices. Nee Wits 

PEI The 
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The length to which the Council had been 8 Er. 

protracted, began to make the Fathers desire VI. 
to bring it to a conclusion; for which they aſ vv 
sign this reaſon in the following Seſsion, which 
was the laſt: That ſuch a number of Biſhops 
from ſo many different Provinces of Chriſtendom 
could not abſent themſelves any longer from 
their reſpective Churches, without a considera- 
ble detriment to the People committed to their 
charge.“ In this Seſsion, which was held on the 
3d of December, and was the 25th since the 
firſt Sitting, two Decrees were publiſhed con- 
cerning Purgatory, the Invocation of Saints, 
and the reſpect due to their Relics and Images. 
And becauſe the Church of Rome has on no ac- 
count been more slandered, nor her Doctrine 
more miſrepreſented, than in the above-men- 
tioned particulars, I ſhall here ſet down what 
was defined concerning them, as it contains 
the whole Belief .and Practice of the Catholic 
Church, with reſpect to each of 'theſe Arti- 
cles. The Decree on Purgatory being ſhort, I 
ſhall preſent my Reader with a Translation of 
the whole. 

The Catholic Church, inſtructed by the Holy 
Ghoſt, has always taught in preceding Councils, 
and lately in the General one which is now sit- 
ting, according to the holy Scriptures, and the 
doctrine of all Antiquity, that there 1s a Purga- 
tory z and that the Souls there detained are aſ- 
siſted by the prayers of the Faithful, and chiefly 
by the facrifice of the Altar, ſo worthy of God's 
ene acceptance. The holy Council there- | 
ore commands Biſhops to be particularly watch- q 
ful, that the belief of the Faithful concerning 
this Tenet, be conformable to the ſound doctrine 
which has been tranſmitted to us by the holy 
Fathers and Councils; and to ſee it be preached 

to 
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Ser. to them in this manner. To take care, that, in 
VI. public Diſcourſes to a groſs and ignorant multi- 
VS ide, all difficult and ſubtil diſcuſsions of this 
ſubject be avoided, which neither inſtruct nor 
edify. Nor are they to permit any thing that is 
uncertain, or has the appearance of falſnood, 
to be advanced on this head; and to proſcribe 
whatever favours of curiosity or ſuperſtition, 
or cauſes diſedification and ſcandal, as owing 
its origin to unbecoming and ſordid lucre. 
They are likewiſe to be watchful that the Of. 
terings of the Faithful, as Maſses, Prayers, 
Alms, and other Works of Piety, which arc 
wont to be performed for the repoſe of the De- 
parted, be diſcharged with devotion ; and that 
.the relief which is due to Souls in a ſeparate 
ſtate, be diſcharged, not in a haſty and negligent 
manner, but with care and accuracy, by Prieſts 
who ſerve the Church, or others who are obliged 
to it.“ | 
The other Decree concerning the Invocation 
of Saints, is drawn up as fully, and with a diſ- 
cernment and dignity equal to any thing in the 
whole Cauncil. It enters on the ſubject, « by 
- commanding Biſhops, and all who are charged 
with the inſtruction of the People, to inform 
them particularly of what concerns the Interceſ- 
sion made to Saints, the honour paid to their 
Relics, and the approved uſe of Images ; as 
theſe practices are —— by the Catholic and 
Apoſtolic Church, received from the cearlieſt 
times of Chriſtianity, and conformable to the 
unanimous conſent of the holy Fathers and De- 
crees of Councils. They are to teach that the 
Saints, who reign with CuxlIsr, offer up to Gov 
their prayers for men : That it 1s lawful and ſa- 
lutary to have recourſe to their interceſsion and 
aid, and to pray to them, in order to obtain 
| grace 
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grace and favour of Gov, through his Son Jzsvs 
CurisT, our Lord, and only Redeemer and Me- 
diator : and that thoſe who deny the lawfulneſs 
of this practice, or maintain that the Saints do 
not pray for us, or that it is idolatrous to desire 
their prayers for each one in particular; or that 
it is repugnant to the word of Gop, and to the 
honour due to Jzsus CHRIST, the only Re- 
deemer, and Mediator between Gop and man; 
or that ſuch uſage is folly; have ſentiments con- 
trary to true Piety. The Faithful in like man- 
ner are to bear reſpect to the holy bodies of the 
Martyrs and other Saints, who enjoy eternal life 
with IEsus CHRIST; theſe bodies having for- 
merly been his living members, and the Temple 
of the Holy Ghoſt, and are hereafter to be re- 
ſuſcitated to life eternal; and Gop himſelf often 
conferring great benefits through their means. 
Inſomuch, as thoſe who affirm neither honour 
nor veneration to be due to the Relics of Saints ; 
and that it is to no purpoſe for the Faithful to 
pay a reſpect to them, and other ſacred memo- 
rials; or to visit places conſecrated to their me- 
mory, in order to obtain their aſsiſtance, are ab- 
ſolutely to be condemned, as the holy Church 
formerly has, and now again paſses ſentence on 
them. The Images likewiſe of JEsus CHRIST, 
of the Virgin-Mother of God, and the other 
Saints, are to be retained, particularly in Churches; 
and a due reſpect is to be paid to them. Not 
that we believe the Divinity, or any power to re- 
side in them, on account of which this reve- 
rence is paid; or that any thing is to be aſked 
of, or any confidence placed in them, as the Pa- 
gans put their truſt in Idols: but becauſe the 
honour paid to them, is referred to the Originals 
which they repreſent. .'Thus in the Images we 
kiſs, before which we uncover our heads, and 

' proſtrate 
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ser. proſtrate ourſelves, we adore Jesus Cnrrsr, 


VI. 


and pay our reſpects to his Saints, whoſe reſem- 
blance they bear; as this doctrine has been al- 
ready defined, tens in the fecond Council 
of Nice, againſt thoſe who oppugned it. The 
People are moreover to be taught, that the My. 
teries of our Redemption thus repreſented, are 
designed to render the Articles of our Belief fa- 
miliar to them ; and that they not only renew the 
remembrance of benefits received, and of the 
wonderful things which God has operated in his 
Saints, and the wholſome examples they have left 
us; but awaken our gratitude, and animate us 
to an imitation of their behaviour, to adore and 
love the ſupreme Being, and lead a life of piety : 
and thoſe who advance any doctrine contrary to 
thefe Decrees, or diſsent from them, are ana- 
thematiſed.” 

If any abuſe has crept into fuch holy and ſa- 
lutary obſervances, the Council ardently desires 
it ſhould be aboliſhed ; that no Tmages be ex- 
poſed which can give occasion to error, or be- 
come a ſnare to the ignorant: and where the re- 
preſentations are taken from Scripture, the illi- 
terate Vulgar, for whoſe aid they are chiefly de- 
Signed, are to be carefully informed, that the 
divine Being is above all reſemblance, and not 
to be expreſsed by colours, or outward form. In 
the Invocation of Saints, the Veneration of Re- 
lics, and the due uſe of Images, all manner of 
e all ſordid and illiberal gain, and 
whatever is inconsiſtent with decency, is to be 
ſhunned. After theſe general injunctions, the 
Council enters into a detail of ſeveral practices, 
which it ranks under theſe heads; and pre- 
ſcribes the caution to be obſerved in the exa- 
mination of Miracles, in aboliſhing either cul- 
toms, whoſe lawfulneſs is equivocal, or TE 
| | evils ; 
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evils; and deciding important queſtions on theſe $Sxer; 


matters. 


There were likewiſe two Decrees concerning — 


Manners, publiſhed at the fame time; one of 
which regards Religious perſons of both Sexes ; 
the other, a general Reformation. The firſt is 
divided into two and twenty chapters; by the 
third of which all Monaſteries, even of the men- 
dicant Orders, and thoſe who otherwife were pro- 
hibited by their Conſtitutions, are allowed for 
the future to have immoveable goods. An ex- 
ception was made at the earneſt requeſt of ſome 
branches of Saint Francis's Inſtitute; and Laines, 
who had ſucceeded to the government of the Je- 
ſuits, though at firſt he made the ſame petition 
for the profeſsed houſes of his Society, yet he at- 
terwards desiſted from it. By the fifth chapter, 
an exact Incloſure is injoined to all Religious wo- 
men; and the ninth and tenth contain the Regu- 
lations of Convents, immediately ſubject to the 
holy See, which are to be governed by the Biſhops 
of the place, as Delegates of that See: and Reli- 
gious women are to be admoniſhed,” by their in- 
ſtitutions, to confeſs themſelves, and receive the 
holy Euchariſt at leaſt once a month. The ele- 
venth ſubjects ſuch as exerciſe in Convents the 
functions of Pariſh Prieſts, to the authority of the 
Ordinary. The fifteenth prohibits any perſon to 
take religious Vows before they are full sixteen 
years old, and have paſsed one year in a probation- 
ary ſtate. A curſe is pronounced againſt who- 
ever conſtrains any one to enter. on a Religious 
ſtate, or hinders them from fo doing: and Reli- 
gious perſons, who have any cauſe to object to 
the validity of their engagement, are allowed to 
do it within five years after their entrance; but 
theſe elapſed, they are no more to be heard. 
As theſe Articles which concern Religious * 


ons, 
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Ster. ſons, take in a considerable part of the Hierar- 00 
VI. chy, and the beauty of the whole Church depends b 
A ſo much on their regularity, the Committees and f. 
general Conventions which prepared the heads, by 

took every precaution to include in them what- fc 

ever could anſwer that purpoſe ; as muſt appear ar 

to all judicious perſons, who read them with an 
attention. | fa 

After this Decree which regarded the Monaſ- Cl 

tic profeſsion, the Fathers immediately proceeded ve 

to the duties of the Epiſcopal Order; and the di- r 
rections given on this Article, are not inferior to A 

any part of the Council : which then goes on to thi 

the charge of Heads of Universities and Colleges, as 

and of thoſe who have the care of others; and, git 


having here an opening to explain itſelf on the ab 
ſubject of Excommunication, it begins with the the 


following caution : - That though this puniſh- eve 
ment be the nerve of Ecclesiaſtical Diſcipline, tri 
and very expedient to contain the People within Pre 
the bounds of a fem it was to be uſed with diſ 
youu ſobriety and moderation; since it had been tiot 
ound by experience, that a too frequent uſe, ſou 
and on slight occasions, cauſed it rather to be ber 


deſpiſed than feared, and produced greater Evil har 
than Good.” The following part of the Arti- to 
cles enters on the cauſes which juſtify the in- Dio 
flicting this puniſhment, and preſcribes ſeveral Pro 
regulations concerning it. The Fathers had ſe- the 
veral other matters to determine ; but, night may 
coming on, they adjourned to the next day, and 
when they publiſhed five other Decrees, with be 1 
which they put an end to the Seſsion, and cloſed gene 
the Council. and 

The firſt of theſe Articles concerns a prac- Plait 
tice of ſuch conſequence, and which has been thoh 
the object of ſo much obloquy, as to deſerve to the 


be tranſcribed from the words of the Council. her 
„The V. 


— — 
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« The power of ing Indulgences having S* er. 
been at by — — 3 his Cheek, VI. 
ſhe has made uſe of it from the earlieſt times, 
as derived from Gop. The holy Council there- 
fore ordains, that it be retained as very ſalutary, 
and approved by the authority of former Synods; 
and pronounces an Anathema on thoſe who 
fay, that Indulgences are unlawful, or deny the 
| Church's power to grant them. Ir requires ne- 
| vertheleſs, that, according to the ancient ap- 

roved cuſtom, they ſhould be granted with re- 
—— and moderation, left 4 too great facility in 


) this point weaken Ecelesiaſtical Diſcipline. But 
t as to abuſes which have been introduced, and 
, given occasion to Hererics to traduce this favour- 
e able appellation, the Council is extremely desirous 
e they ſhould be reformed, and commands what- 
„ ever has the appearance of fllicit gain, in the diſ- 


e, tribution of them, to be aboliſhed, as having been 
in productive of great diſorders. And as for other 
th diſorders, which have their rife either in ſuperſti- 


en tion, ignorance, irreverence, of any ſuch like 
ſe, ſource z and of which, on account of their num- 
be ber and variety in different places, it would be 
vil hard to enter on a detail, all Biſhops are required 


to look into theſe particulars, in their reſpective 
Diocefes, in order to lay them before the firſt 
Provincial Synod ; and, being found unlawful by 
the confent of the other Brſhops, the relation 
may be fent to the Pope, who, by his authority 
and prudence, may regulate the whole, as ſhall 
be moſt expedient ; and the Freafure of Indul- 
gences be diſpenſed to the Faithful with piety ö 
and holineſs, and without any juſt cauſe of com- | 
plaint.” This is the whole definition of the Ca- 
thohe Church concerning this Article; though 
the generality of thoſe who are feparated from 
her Communion, and take their notions from 

Vor. I, 11 ſuch 
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S r. ſuch as are unacquainted with her doctrine, or 


VI. 


chooſe to miſrepreſent it, think the very reverſe 


Way of what is here ſet down. 


The fecond of the five mentioned Decrees pre- 
ſcribes the obſervance of Faſts and Feſtivals, and 
aſsigns the reaſons of each. The third remits 
to the Pope's care the Catalogue: of prohibited 
Works, and the Correction of the books which 
contain the Church ſervice, the Miſsal and Bre- 
viary; that, having been reviſed by his orders, 
they may come out by his authority. It aſsigns 
to him alſo the publiſhing the Catechiſm; and 
commands the memorials of theſe ſeveral heads, 
which had been drawn up by Committees appoint- 
ed for each purpoſe, to be put into his  Holi- 
neſs's hands. The ignorance in which both the 
Clergy and Laity were plunged, particularly 
since the Council of Baſil, and in Germany deeper 
than elſewhere, had facilitated the way to inno- 
vations in Religion. The Fathers therefore, 
who ſaw the extent of the evil, had ordered an 
Inſtruction to be drawn up for the Parochial 
Clergy, in form of a Catechiſm, which can ne- 
ver be ſufficiently commended, nor ſtudied too 
much. 

The fourth Decree, which orders the accept: 
ance of the Council, and the execution of its De- 
crees, was compoſed by the Cardinals of Lorrain 
and Madrucci, who, to obviate all objections, 
weighed the terms with a very exact ſcrutiny.— 
This Decree was followed by a freſn reading of 
thoſe that had been made under Paul and Ju- 
ius III. after which, the fifth and laſt Decree 
was publiſhed for putting an end to this cele- 
brated Aſsembly, which was opened at Trent in 
the year 1545, and by ſeveral prorogations con- 
tinued through eighteen years, till the year 1563. 
It ended with ſuch univerſal ſatisfaction on the 

; part 
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part of the Biſhops, that the greater number teſ- 820 r. 
tified their joy by their tears. The Cardinal of VI. 


Lorrain, to avoid confusion, compoſed the order 
of Acclamations, which were to be made at the 
cloſe; and, having pronounced them with an au- 
dible voice, the Fathers joined in teſtifying their 
aſsent, and confirming the good wiſhes he had 
made. It appears from the Acts of the Council, 
that it is accounted the Twentieth of the Gene- 
ral. It was ſubſcribed to by two hundred and 
fifty five Fathers, including Biſhops, Abbots, and 
Heads of Religious Orders; namely, four Legates, 
two Cardinals, three Patriarchs, twenty five Arch- 
biſnops, one hundred and sixty eight Biſhops, 
ſeven Abbots, thirty nine Proxies, and ſeven 
Heads of Religious Orders. In the ſubſcription, 
to the words 1 have ſubſcribed, all the Fathers 
added, as Definer, except the Proxies, who had 
never been allowed the right of voting. Two 
days after, all the Ambaſsadors who were at 
Trent, except the Count de Luna, received the 
Decrees, and signed them ſeparately from the 
ſubſcription of the Fathers. The ratification of 
the Acts having been petitioned with the uſual 
formalities, in the name of the whole Council, 
the Pope confirmed them on the 26th of Ja- 
nuary, 1564, and reſerves to himſelf the decision 
of any difficulty which may ariſe on the ſubject. 
The Fathers had likewiſe paid the fame deference 
to the holy See in their laſt Decree. The Ordo- 
nances of the Council were to take place on the 
iſt of the following May; and a Committee of 
eight Cardinals was eſtabliſhed to bring them in- 
to practice. 

The Council of Trent was received without 
any reſtriction by the Kingdom of Portugal, the 
Venetians, and the Duke of Savoy. The Spa- 


mards, the Flemings, Neapolitans, anꝗ Sitilians, 


112 cauſed 
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ster. Cauſed it to be publiſhed with a caution as to any 


VI. 


part of its Diſcipline, which might be deroga- 
tory to the claims of their reſpective Sovereign- 
ties; but without any particular reſtriction: and 
Cardinal Commendon obtained of the King of Po- 
land, to receive it in full Senate, and in their 
reſence who had renounced the Communion of 
the Church. The Emperor moved a difficulty 
in admitting it, by persiſting to demand the uſe 
of the Cup, and the marriage of the Prieſthood; 
the firſt of which was allowed under certain limi- 
tations, and where there ſhould be ſufficient cauſc. 
It was never publiſhed in France, becauſe ſome 
of its Regulations are not conformable to the 
cuſtoms of that Kingdom, and to what are termed 
Privileges of the Gallican Church. But the Doc- 
trine is umverſally ſubmitted to; and the Church 
of France has unanimously acknowledged in it 
the ancient and. unvaried Faith of the Catholic 
Church. In the following year, 1565, ſeveral 
Provincial Councils were aſsembled in different 
States, for the publication of its Decrees : the 
moſt celebrated of which is that held at Milan, 
by Cardinal Charles Borromeo, Archbiſhop of that 
City; who, though then very young, drew on 
himſelf the admiration of all Europe, by his zeal, 
his eloquence, and the majeſty with which he 
presided at this Aſsembly, of which he was the 
Soul. g 
If the Author had not grounds to think that 
the foregoing account of the Council of Trent, 
would have at leaſt the recommendation of no- 
velty with the generality of his Readers, ſome 


part of it might have been contracted into a nar- 


rower compaſs: and it may be deemed needleſs, 
after ſuch a detail, to add Reflection to matter 
of Fact. Carvinar PoE having presided at 


ſeveral Seſsions of this great Aſsembly, the my 
b | ie 
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ect of this Hiſtory is immediately intereſted in Seer. 
thoſe tranſactions in which he had a ſhare; and VI. 


the intimate connection which the Cantinuation 
and Cloſe of the Council had with the Opening, 
made the relation of the latter neceſsary, in a 
Work where the former could not have been 
omitted. As to any obſervations which ariſe from 
the ſubject, it would really be ſuperfluous to point 
them out, were the ſeveral Articles and Decrees 
read with attention, and 1mpartially weighed; be- 
cauſe theſe furniſh ſo many and fo uſeful, that a 
Writer muſt be vain indeed, who thinks to ſug- 
geſt any thing which can either raiſe a higher idea 
of Wiſdom: than appears through every part of 
it, or inforce its truth and moral with greater 
energy than the Text itſelf. | 
The firſt Council, held at Jeruſalem by the 
Apoſtles, 1s the plan on which the Catholic 
Church has ever proceeded in her general Con- 
ventions, on queſtions of Faith and Difciphne. 
The following incident gave occasion to it. 
There had been a considerable difagreement a- 
mong the Faithful concerning the obligation of 


the Moſaical Obſervances; on which a deputa- 44, xv. 


tion was ſent to Jeruſalem, where the preaching 
of the Goſpel began, and where St Peter, the 
Prince and Chief of the Apoſtolic College, then 
was, On this, as many of the Apoſtles and 
Prieſts, as the circumſtances of the times would 


admit, met and diſcuſsed the queſtion at leiſure, 


and with great exactneſs. St Peter presides at 
the meeting; he opens it by proposing the mat- 
ter in debate, and ſaying, They were informed that 
God, from ancient times, had made choice of him to 
declare the Goſpel to the heathen world, and bring 
them over to it. But though he is the firſt who 
delivers his judgment, he Is not the ſole Judge. 
St James, who was Biſhop. of Jeruſalem, judges 

3 113 alſo, 
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Secr. alſo, and expreſses himſelf in that authoritative 


VI. 


Character. When thoſe who choſe to give their 
opinion had ſpoken, the queſtion is decided; and 
the decision grounded on the holy Scriptures, and 
.drawn up by the common conſent of all preſent, 
It is then committed to writing, not as a human 
determination, but an Oracle; and thoſe, in 
whoſe name it is ſent, ſay, at the head of the De- 
finition, with all aſsurance, It has ſeemed good to 
the Holy Ghoſt and to Us. The decision thus 
made, 1s ſent to particular Churches, not to be 
examined, but received and executed with an 
entire ſubmiſsion.— The World has never ſeen 
a more illuſtrious Copy of this venerable Ori- 
ginal, than that of which I have given the abridg- 
ment, as will appear to every comparer of its 
proceedings with what is related in the A#s of 
the Apoſtles. | | 

The Council receives no leſs authority from 
the perſons who compoſed it, who were as know- 
ing and learned as ever met on ſuch or any other 
occasion. This appears from their characters, 
tranſmitted to us by thoſe who were perſonally 
acquainted with them, and were themſelves very 
great men;. and by the Writings by which ſeve- 
ral of that Aſsembly have recommended their 
own fame to poſterity. Agreeably to theſe ad- 
vantages, and to the occasions of thoſe unhappy 
times, they entered on a greater detail, both of 
the tenets which were to be aſcertained, the errors 
to be condemned, and the points of diſcipline re- 
formed, than had ever yet enlightened any pe- 
riod of the Chriſtian 'era, The bare defence of 
truth was by no means the ſole end of theſe Re- 


gulations; and no Work, next to the Supreme of 


Books, and Sublime of all Writings F, gives ſo 
noble and accurate an idea of the doctrine and 
morality 


+ Mr Pope, of the Holy Scriptures, 
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morality of the Goſpel; ſuch proofs of the one, Ser. 


and ſuch encouragement to live up to the other; 


and is ſo proper to remove the prejudices under 


which the Catholic cauſe labours, with thoſe who 
are ſeparated from her communion; by letting 
them ſee what her Faith and Practice preſcribe, 
and on what foundation they both reſt: and, 
therefore, no reading can be more ſalutary to 

perſons of all ranks. | | 
The Members of her own communion will, 
above all others, find motives of acquieſcence in 
the guidance of a Church, which they perceive 
to be ſtill the ſame, amidſt all thoſe changes 
which ſurround 'and paſs before her : That her 
unerring light is at once clear, unchanged, and 
univerſal; and has in every age imparted the rule 
of Belief and Action to all-who have any claim to 
a ſucceſsion from the Apoſtles ; and been the 
ſource and teſt of every rightful tenet : That, like 
the Soul, which feeds the whole frame with ſpi- 
rits, ſupplies it with vigour, directs each motion, 
and ſuſtains every nerve, this divine Direction 
has provided not only Nations and Provinces, but 
Individuals, with ſpiritual fupplies ſuited to all 
their neceſsities . The calamity of the times 
114 18 


* Car15T1, vero Eccleſia ſedula et cauta depoſitorum apud 
ſe Dogmatum cuſtos, nihil in iis unquam permutat, nihil mi- 
nuit, nihil addit, Non amputat neceſſaria, non apponit ſu- 
perflua: non amittit ſua, non uſurpat aliena; ſed omni in- 
duſtria hoc unum ſtudet, ut vetera fideliter ſapienterque trac- 
tando, ſi quæ ſunt illa antiquitus informata et inchoata, ac- 
curet et puns fi quæ jam expreſſa et enucleata, conſolidet. 
firmet; ſi quæ jam confirmata et definita, cuſtodiat. Deni- 
que quid unquam aliud Conciliorum Decretis enixa eſt, nifi 
ut quod antea ſimpliciter credebatur, hoc idem poſteà dili- 
gentius crederetur ; quod ante lentiùs prædicabatur, hoc idem 
pottes inſtantiùs prædicaretur; quod anteà ſecuriùs colebatur, 

idem poſteã ſollicitiùs excoleretur? Hoc, inquam, ſem- 
per, neque quicquam præterea, Hæreticorum novitatibus ex- 
| | citata, 


: { "0 
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Sz r. is ſuch, ſays the Council, and the perverſeneſs of 


* 


thoſe who are fallen from the Church fo obſti- 


nate, that there was nothing ſo clearly proved, 


or ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, which they have not vi- 
tiated.” This engaged the Fathers to apply 
themſelves, in a particular manner, to diſprove 
and reject the errors which then obtained, and to 
elucidate thoſe truths, by which they are princi- 
pally contraſted: in all which they have added 
nothing to the Doctrine of Antiquity, but placed 
in an advantageous light what the Innovators en- 
deavoured to obſcure. They were led to this me- 
thod by the invariable practice of paſt ages, which 
had never failed to decide according to what an 
uniform tradition had delivered down to them: 
for, whatever truth 1s called in queſtion, and at 
whatever diſtance of time, the diſputants always 
find the Church in the ſame situation, and equally 
ready to oppole to them the ſame Decrees, which 
the holy See and the Unanimity of the Faithful 
have formerly pronounced, without adding any 
thing but what was neceſsary to confute new er- 
rors, which have riſen up againſt Truths as an- 
cient as Chriſtianity. Thus this General Coun- 
cil, like all the preceding, has been an illuſtrious 
evidence that the Chriſtian Faith, which has the 
Source of Truth for its Author, partakes of the 
Unity of its divine Origin, which cannot be di- 
vided, and that any diſcord would be the de- 
ſtruction of the whole. | 


Though 


citata, Concilioram ſuorum decretis Catholica perfecit Eecle- 
ſia, niſi ut, quod prius à Majoribus ſola traditione faſceperat, 
hoc deinde Poſteris etiam per Scripturz chirographum conſig- 
naret: magnam rerum ſummam paueis litteris comprehenden- 
do; et plerumque propter intelligentiæ lucem, non novum 
kdei ſenſum nove appellationis proprietate ſignando. Vicen- 


ii Lirinenſſs, adverſus Hwereſes, Commonitorii cap. i. 


The Author lived in the fifth Century. 
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Though a: ſupernatural aſsiſtance was aſsured 82 cr. 
to this ſupreme Tribunal, every rational inveſti- VI. 
gation by which Error is detected, and its con- 


trary Truth inforced, was made uſe of in the 
Committees and genera] Conventions which pre- 
pared the matter for the Seſsions, and in the 
method obſerved in theſe laſt decisive meetings. 
Hence the Decisions are not leſs clear and pre- 
ciſe, than abſolute and peremptory; the Coun- 
cil having conſtantly taken care to remove what- 
ever might give the mind a pretext to go aſtray, 
as has been ſeen in the Articles of the Invoca- 
tion of Saints, of Purgatory, and of the reſpect 
due to holy Images; and the ſame might be ex- 
emplified in other inſtances. A completeneſs, 
therefore, ſuch as leaves nothing to be desired, 


is as remarkable in theſe Decrees, as their agrec- 


ment with each other, and with the belief of all 
Antiquity, Theſe advantages become more ex- 
tensive, as the high Court of Judicature that 
enjoys them, not being at a loſs to find her 
doctrine, explains herſelf without difficulty or 
circumlocution; and, for this reaſon, neither 
loads nor perplexes her decisions with unneceſ- 
ſary words. As ſhe contemplates the moſt ſub- 
lime Myſteries without being loſt in their blaze, 
ſhe propoſes them without ambiguity, being aſ- 
ſured to find in thoſe, to whom ſhe ſpeaks, a 
readineſs to captivate their underſtanding to 
the obedience of Faith,” and a-ſtrength of mind 
—— of ſupporting the weight of the divine 
ecret. | 
The Adverſaries indeed of the Church of Rome 
have objected to her, after Fra. Paolo, that the 
Council of Trext has generally delivered itfelf in 
obſcure and equivocal terms. But this objection 
could never have been made, but with a view to 


miſrepreſent this Assembly to: thoſe who were 


never 
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SEH r. never likely to read its Acts. A moderate at- 
VI. tention to what is there contained, even in the 
ſketch here given, will evince this charge to be 
no leſs deſtitute of foundation, than the ſneer of 
The late an impious Scoffer, the diſgrace of his age and 
Lord B. country, who calls the whole: a ſolemn banter. 
Darier, on But, as a celebrated French Critic obſerves, the 
8 nobleſt ſubjects are moſt liable to burleſque, by 
the Oh perverting their meaning; as ſome pictures, by 
fey. varying the position, - repreſent either a Man or 

nnn e 
Should any doubt concerning this perſpicuity 
yet remain, as to any decided point; every in- 
telligent and equitable Reader will reflect, that 
Almighty God, who beſt knows to what a de- 
gree of knowledge it is fitting man's underſtand- 
ing ſhould attain; by the Truths he 1s pleaſed to 
reveal, leaves us often in the dark with reſpect 
to ſeveral circumſtances which accompany theſe 
truths, and to the manner of explaining them; 
and this creates a neceſsity of using only general 
expreſsions on ſuch occasions, in order to re- 
main within the moderation recommended by St 
Paul, and not, contrary to the rule he has lain 
down, Be more wiſe than it behoves us to be; but 
to be wiſe with ſobriety. But though the terms 
employed in ſuch caſes are general, they are not 
vague ; and neither cauſe an ambiguous or equi- 
vocal ſenſe, though they may not convey evi- 
dence to the laſt precision, - That good faith, in 
pronouncing only on what was certain, and not 
wrapping up any doubtful tenet in the decision, 
ſo worthy the. authority of the Repreſentative of 
the Catholic Church, was obſerved through all 
the Seſsions. I ſhall content myſelf with giving 
the following inſtance. The form of a Decree 
had been drawn up, from whence the Pope's fu- 
periority to a General Council might be 8 
is 
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This was oppoſed by the French Biſhops, and the S er. 


Cardinal of Lorrain at their head; and Pallavi- 
cini relates, that the Pope being conſulted, made 
anſwer, that _— ſhould be defined, but by 
the unanimous conſent of the Fathers; and the 
Decree was accordingly ING as 771 
To this moderation in defining only what was 
to conſtitute the Catholic Doctrine, we are to 
join the pathetic Addreſses to thoſe who had 
forſaken it; and the gravity of the Admonitions 
which introduce, by way of Preface, ſome of the 
Seſsions, and are intermixed with the precepts 
which regard Diſcipline; becauſe they — 
the Fathers univerſal diſposition to acquit them- 
ſelves of every part of their charge; and muſt 
be felt by all who do not read with a luſt to miſ- 
115 The ſame dignity and precision which 
diſtinguiſn the matter, and affect the ſentiment 
and expreſsion, have cauſed ſuch a variety of ſub- 
ject to be compriſed in one ſmall volume, and 
placed the Council of Trent on a level, at leaſt, 
with the moſt celebrated and accurate composi- 
tions; and made each part to be enounced with 
remarkable life and ſpirit. This accuracy is re- 
commended by an exemption from all repetition; 


by a method which is every where regular; a mat- 


ter, connected ; a diction, clear, conciſe and ner- 
vous; and an arrangement and harmony of parts, 
which gives perſpicuity and ſtrength even to the 
minuteſt precepts and definitions, and an addi- 
tional advantage to what precedes and follows in 
its proper place; and makes the whole worthy 
the majeſty of ſuch: a Legislature, and a Cauſe 
the moſt ſacred and important to which the mind 
of man can be admitted. I may add, without 
departing from the notion of that ſerious and 
Chriſtian Sublime, which is affixed to ſuch an At- 
ſembly, that though nothing can be more polite 

or 
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Seer. or diſpaſsionate than the manner in which all the 


. 


v - 
- 


Decrees, and whatever has any relation to them, 
is penned; yet this is done with a noble simpli- 
city, without any affectation of the ornaments of 


ſpeech; and the whole attention is visibly taken 


up in inſtructing, not in gaining applauſe. The 
Absessors of this —— where diſcover 
that generous diſdain and abhorrence of capital 
Error and Vice, which they could not have diſ- 
ſembled without departing from their character; 
but they do it with a due regard to the weakneſs 
of mankind; and endeavour more to reform, than 
chaſtiſe; though, in their place, one could not al- 
ways be effected without the other. The form 
in which the Acts of the Biſhops of Nome are 
drawn up; which, from the Bulla, or Great Seal, 
are called Bulls, like that of the Acts of other So- 


vereigns, is for the moſt part neither very engag- 


ing nor entertaining, yet thoſe prefixed to the ſe- 
veral parts of the Council are not liable to this 
jection. * | 


. The frequent interruptions, and the length of 


time through which the Council was protracted, 
muſt have occasioned an almoſt total ſucceſsion 
of the Members, who, at different times, com- 
poſed it; yet an uniformity of ſtile and ſentiment 
appears through the Decrees of all the Seſsions, 
no leſs than if they had been enacted and writ- 
ten by the ſame Convention, or even by the 
ſame perſon. So much did that Spirit, which 
fills, connetis, and bounds the Univerſe, and has, 
by way of excellence, the gift f Elocution, pre- 
vail over all human obſtacles; and ſtamp the 
Image of Himſelf, Unity, Truth and Sanctity, 
on a body of Laws; to which, on account of 
the effects they produced in the Chriſtian world, 
we may apply the words of the Prophet, A.- 
mighty Gad has ſent forth his Spirit, and 1 7 
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earth. | | 
I ſhould however be wanting to that candor, 
from which no consideration can diſpenſe a 
Writer, was I to diſsemble that ſome of the De- 
liberations were accompanied with thoſe intrigues 
and paſsions, which are the attendants at the 
boards of other Councils. The hiſtory of man- 
kind has ever informed us, that where there are 
men, there will be weaknefses inſeparable from 
humanity. The meetings of the beſt and greateſt 
Perſonages in the happieſt ages, have not always 
been exempted from them : they found entrance 
into that Synod, which the Son of Gop had 
formed by his own inſtruction and example. But 
though ſeveral of theſe effects were visible in va- 
rious incidents of the Council, they were ſuc- 
ceeded by unanimity in all doctrinal points, and 
whatever concerned a reformation of manners ; 
and are an illuſtrious evidence, that the busineſs 
there carried on was. conducted by a ſuperior 
Order, to whofe accompliſhment thoſe very mea- 
tures concur, which ſeem calculated to weaken or 
ſubvert it. 4 | 
As the beginning of the Century in which the 
Council was convened, was one of the unhappy 
epochs of Chriſtianity, the visible change of man- 
ners, which was the conſequence of it, let all Eu- 
rope fee an attention of Providence over the Ca- 
tholic Church, equal to what any other period 
of that Eſtabliſhment had ever experienced: and 
though the deſtroying Angel was permitted to 
give her a dreadful aſsault, he was not ſuffered 
to prevail againſt her. I muſt be allowed to ex- 
emplify this aſsertion from what happened in our 
on Country, where, amidſt Defection and Con- 
fusion, our Catholic Anceſtors, through the tem- 
per of their Rulers, who were ſtrangers to the 
equity 


a ſecond creation, by renewing the face of the * 
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their Poſterity, have the happineſs to live, ſaw 
the exerciſe of thoſe heroic virtues neceſsary, 
which graced the early days of Chriſtianity: and 
this National Church, which had few Martyrs 
in its infancy, had the glory to have many when 
ſhe was on the point of expiring.” A Work, 
eſteemed for its accuracy, and which ends with 
the year 1588, that is, before the heat of Eliaa- 
beth's perſecutions, enumerates above 1200 per- 
ſons, who ſuffered for their Religion, either in 
their lives.or fortunes, and puts down their names; 
amongſt whom are eighteen, Peers of the Realm, 
above four hundred. Lay perſons of diſtinction, 
of both ſexes, and five hundred and thirty Prieſts. 
The treaſon which has been imputed to ſome of 
them, 15 ſufficiently refuted by their proteſtation 


at the Scaffold, of their-inviolable fidelity to the 


Queen, whom they acknowledged for their right- 
ful Sovereign, and prayed for her, by whoſe or- 
ders they were executed f. All Kingdoms and 
States in Communion with the See of Rome, each 
Province almoſt in theſe different Sovereignties, 
were witneſses of the ſurprising change which the 
Regulations of the Council wrought ; and that 
of the Clergy in particular was regular and edity- 
ing, in proportion as the Biſhops were careful to 
introduce the practice of them. The Semina- 
ries, and other Eſtabliſhments, either erected or 
reformed by the plan there laid down, greatly 
contributed to theſe desirable purpoſes ; and ſe- 
veral Provincial Councils recalled in ſome part, 
at leaſt, the ancient Diſcipline, and either ſtopped 
the growth of Error, or prevented its birth. The 
Monaſteries of St There/a, in the midſt of popu- 
lous 


| + Concertatio Fidei Catholicz in Aaglid, Augufie Trevire- 


rum, excudebat Henricus Bock, anno 1588, cum gratid et pri- 


vilegio. It is a large quarto. 
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jous Cities, ſet an example of abſtraction and re- Sr. 


tirement from the World, which may vie with the 
Deſerts of Thebais, inhabited by the Anchorites. 
America was enlightened by the labours and mi- 
racles of St Lewis Bertrand; and St Francis Xa- 
vier ſhewed the ſpirit and wonders of an Apoſtle 
in the Eaſt Indies. The See of Rome ſaw Suc- 
ceſsors worthy the Prince of the Apoſtles : 
Adrian V. Marcellus II. and Gregory XIII. may 
be ranked with the beſt of Popes; as Sixtus V. 
among the greateſt. | 

I ſhall conclude what I had to ſay on the Coun- 
cil of Trent, and its immediate conſequences, by 
a teſtimony, which, I preſume, will be above all 
exception, as coming from one whom the Engliſb 
ſuppoſe very. well acquainted with the merits of 
the cauſe z who, nobody imagines to be preju- 
diced in favour of it, and every body acknow- 
ledges, where he is not biaſsed by prejudice, to 
be a very polite and judicious Writer. * As to 
what regards Diſcipline, ſays this Author, it is 
certain that ſeveral excellent regulations were 
made, according to the' ancient. ſpirit of the 
Church; and a remedy applied to ſeveral perni- 
cious abuſes, which prevailed before with impu- 
nity.” And a little below, «< All theſe diſorders, 
ſays he, have not been reformed by the Council; 
but if we ſet aside prejudice, we may with truth 
acknowledge, they are infinitely: leſs than they 
were before *. | | 2 


Curayer, Pref, 3 I'Hiſt. du Conc. de Trente. 
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